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~yIURE food agitation of the 
late nineties perhaps had 
some influence in convincing 
millers that an effective na- 
tional organization was an 
absolute essential to the 
wellbeing of the trade. 
There had been much pre- 
liminary discussion in the 
trade press, and individual 
opinion had _ crystallized 
into a strong demand for 
action, when on Feb. 12-13, 
1902, millers, representing 
a daily capacity of 420,000 bbls, met in Chicago to 
devise. ways and means of forming the desired or- 
ganization. 

William C. Ellis, of St. Louis, called the meeting 
to order. H. B. Sparks was made temporary chair- 
man, and C, V. Topping, of Oklahoma City, secretary. 
The object of the meeting having been stated, B. A. 
Eckhart was unanimously elected its permanent chair- 
man, 

There were present as delegates: B. A. Eckhart, 
representing the Chicago millers; John Heywood and 
Seymour Carter, the Millers’ Club, Minneapolis; A. 
J. Meek and J. L. Grigg, Southern Illinois State 
Millers’ Association; H. B. Sparks and C. H. Seybt, 
Illinois State Millers’ Association; A. R. James and 
Charles B. Cole, Millers’ National Association; Herbert 
Hackney and George M. Randall, Kansas Millers’ 
State Association; William C. Ellis and Charles T. 
Neale, St. Louis Millers’ Club; William F. Rowe and 
G. F. Allmendinger, Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion; L. M. Miller and R. E. Kidder, Kansas City 
Millers’ Club; Henry Larsen and George Sohl- 
berg, Oklahoma Millers’ Association; Edward 
P. Bronson-and J. B. Little, millers of Ten- 
nessee and Georgia; Joseph Le Compte and 
John I. Logan, Kentucky Millers’ Association ; 
L. S. Meyer and J. F. Dunwoody, Southwest- 
ern Missouri Millers’ Association; W. W. Pol- 
lock, Northwestern Missouri Millers’ Associa- 
tion; A. Mennel and C, L. Cutter, Toledo Mill- 
ers’ Club; Edgar H. Evans and Edward P. 
Bronson, Winter Wheat Millers’ League; Asher 
Miner, Pennsylvania State Millers’ Associa- 
tion; Walter Stern, Milwaukee Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, 

Charles B. Cole, speaking in behalf of the 
Millers’ National Association, said that it had 
not continued in effective service because of 
lack of support. He promised its cordial co- 
operation to the new organization, and _ its 
zood will was pledged to it. With no debts 
and $2,500 in its treasury, as well as valuable 
records and agreements, it possessed assets 
that might constitute a valuable nucleus. He 
and others present representing the association 
were ready and willing to join in whatever 
course was decided upon. A. R. James, the 
other delegate from the association, J. E. How- 
ard, W. N. Rowe, J. L. Grigg and A. J. Meek, 
directors, indorsed Mr. Cole’s statement. In 
regard to the Winter Wheat Millers’ League, 
Kdgar H. Evans said that he would urge its 
union with the new association. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Eckhart, Ellis, Carter, Miner, Bronson, 
Miller, Evans, Mennel and Rowe. This, in due 
time, presented a plan for the basis of perma- 
nent organization, which was approved. The 
appointment of a committee of nine was au- 
thorized for the purpose of conferring with the 
representatives of the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation, effecting a permanent organization and 
arranging the next meeting. 

Thus was born, a quarter of a century ago, 
the Millers’ National Federation, which, adopt- 
ing the motto “Not for Self but for All,” has 
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so consistently lived up to its spirit during the years 
that have passed, 

Hitherto, millers’ conventions had been almost en- 
tirely financed by the local millers of the cities in 
which they had been held. With the first of the Fed- 
eration meetings a new plan was put into effect, the 
object being to make it more independent. A guar- 
anty fund subscribed to in advance by those so dis- 
posed was raised, and a charge was made to those 
who attended the banquet. In this way no burden 
was laid upon the local millers, although in many in- 
stances I have no doubt that supplementary funds 
were raised and expended for entertainment features 
not included in the official program. 


The First Convention at Detroit 


HE first convention of the Federation was held in 

Detroit on June 3, 1903. There was genuine and 
widespread interest throughout the trade in the new 
organization, and it required no great effort to secure 
a large attendance, between 300 and 400 being present. 

Headquarters were at the Hotel Cadillac. Some 
of the delegates from the Northwest made the trip 
down the lakes on the freight steamer Buffalo, of the 
Western Transit Co., and had a delightful experience, 
the weather being ideal. David Stott and Robert 
Henkel, the Detroit millers, welcomed the visitors cor- 
dially, and during the convention, which lasted three 
days, devoted their entire time to them, proving them- 
selves most genial hosts. 

The session opened with great enthusiasm and good 
feeling. The first president, Mr. Eckhart, called it to 
order promptly, and the first secretary, H. S. 
(“Larry”) Kennedy, took his place, both being greeted 
with applause. It was soon apparent that, so far as 





Herbert Bradley, Who Was of Great Service to the Milling Industry in the 
Export Field During the Early Days of the Federation 


the business in hand was concerned, there was to be 
no delay and no futile and inconclusive windjamming. 
The rather austere presiding officer proceeded to real 
work without wasting time on complimentary prelim- 
inaries. Even that inveterate jester, “Larry,” whose 
quips were wont to set the table in a roar, settled 
down soberly to his official tasks. 

I speak of Mr. Eckhart as austere. He only 
seemed so; beneath the surface he was quite as jolly 
as any one, but at that time he was having some words 
with his digestive apparatus and, in consequence, he 
had what seemed the weird habit of pouring down his 
neck vast quantities of boiling water. When not oth- 
erwise engaged, he would be seen in the committee 
room, or elsewhere, employed in this singular occupa- 
tion. As you know, he does not smoke, and loves to 
warn others, who have the bad habit, of the awful 
fate that befalls frogs and other foolish beasts when 
a single drop of the poisonous nicotine is placed upon 
their tongues. 

These remarkable and exceptional attributes caused 
us to regard him with considerable awe, but he made 
a magnificent president, and we shortly grew exceed- 
ingly fond of him. The manner in which he put 
through the measures under consideration was a sheer 
delight to those who admire efficiency in office. He 
was always sound, businesslike and highly satisfactory, 
being a contrast to some of the inexperienced officers 
we had endured at previous millers’ meetings. 

The first banquet, or, as we had then begun to call 
it, dinner, of the Federation was not so elaborate as 
former ones, taste inclining toward a simpler menu, 
but the wines were well selected, the cigars excellent 
and the occasion very successful. For the first time, 
I think, the millers generally wore evening clothes. 
Herbert Bradley was prominent at this meet- 
ing; under the auspices of the newly formed 
Federation he had already begun the perform- 
ance of that most valuable service which he 
rendered to the industry as long as he lived, 
and which was continued by his successor, the 
late Mr. Price. John Heywood, who had done 
some good work for the millers of the North- 
west, was also present. A number of those 
who had been connected with the old associa- 
tion came, including S. Thruston Ballard, 
George Urban, C. L. Cutter, and others. 

Altogether the convention was a marked 
success, and gave a great impetus to the affairs 
of the organization, spreading the interest in it 
throughout the entire industry. This was evi- 
dent the next year, when the attendance at 
Niagara Falls was still larger. 


A Great Lakes Cruise 


HE crowning event of this meeting was the 

cruise on the Tionesta from Detroit to 
Duluth, in which over 50 of those in attendance 
participated. 

This steamer had just been completed by 
the Anchor Line, and its manager, James 
Carey Evans, tendered it, for its maiden voy- 
age up the lakes, to the assembled millers. It 
was a beautiful ship, fresh, new and shining 
in its immaculate cleanliness. 

On a fine June morning we set sail, and for 
several days we voyaged through the beautiful 
waters, touching at various ports; the weather 
perfect, the company congenial and our hearts 
filled with happiness. Mr. Espenschied ac- 
companied us, and by general consent became 
the chairman of the party. Dear “Uncle 
Charlie,” how delightful he was, with his un- 
failing kindness and his thoughtfulness for 
others. We held many meetings at night on 
board and, of course, passed many resolutions 
of thanks and good will. 

As a souvenir of the happy experience, we 
later presented the Tionesta with a silver cup, 
which I am informed still stands on the side- 
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board in her dining room. On this trip, friendships 
were formed that endured unbroken as long as life 
lasted. At Duluth the party disbanded. Those of it 
who returned home by way of Minneapolis were given 
a dinner by a few of us at the Minneapolis Club 
before we finally parted. 

Of all the millers’ excursions in which I have par- 
ticipated, I think there was none more thoroughly and 
completely enjoyable than this memorable voyage. 


The Niagara Falls Convention 


BARLY in the following year, I happened to be 
4 dining in the café of the Holland House, New 
York. Breezily entered George Urban, who had heard 
I was in town and was looking for me. 

“I want you,” he said, “to go straight to Niagara 
Falls and make all the arrangements for the next’ con- 
vention of the Federation.” 

“But,” I replied, “I have no authority to act. I 
have riot been officially notified that I am to look after 
this matter.” 

“You make me tired!” he exclaimed. “You know 
perfectly well they want you to do it. You remind 
me of a feller in the Old Country. He goes into a 
restaurant kept by some monks, and eats a big dinner. 
Then he says, ‘Can I smoke here?’ ‘No,’ says the 
waiter, ‘you ‘can’t. ‘Well, the feller says, ‘who left all 
them stumps I see on the floor?’ “Them was left by 
fellers that didn’t ask!” 

I demurred, further, that it was too early in the 
season to find the hotels ready to make arrangements— 
they would all be shut up. He overwhelmed me again. 
“I will telegraph to a friend of mine who is head of 
the water power company there. He will open every 
door and bring to you all the hotel managers. You go. 

So I went and found, as I expected, that Niagara 
Falls was still snowbound, the summer hotels locked 
up in their desolate winter sleep with no sign of their 
coming awakening, but the friend appeared and made 
the way straight, as Urban had said. I met the hotel 
managers, looked the old hotels over and settled all 
the preliminaries as to accommodations and rates for 
the convention, definitely engaging the Cataract for 
headquarters and the International for 
various events, and guaranteeing a mini- 
mum attendance. 

Charles Espenschied was president 
when the Federation met the following 
June, and Louis T. Jamme had succeeded 
the amusing “Larry” as secretary. The 
attendance sémewhat exceeded that of the 
Detroit meeting. Of the official proceed- 
ings, which were no doubt timely and im- 
portant, I remember not a vestige, but I 
do recall the humorous adventures of the 
older members as, under the guidance of 
George Urban, they wandered through the 
numerous souvenir shops and loaded them- 
selves up with useless junk to carry home 
with them. Also the exciting experiences 
in going under the falls and aboard the 
Maid of the Mist. Again we were favored 
with delightful weather, and everybody 
was cheerful and happy. 

It was to this convention, or a later 
one at the same place, that we imported 
from Springfield, Ohio, a very remarkable 
uniformed band composed of a group of 
young men who could not only produce 
music, of a sort, but were also able to give 
a very clever vaudeville show. In order 
to summon laggard members to the busi- 
ness sessions, they being much inclined to 
linger outside, it was necessary to parade 
the band and play them into the meeting 
place. John W. Burk, afterward presi- 
dent of the Federation, used to march 
valiantly ahead of the parade, doing a 
bally-hoo for the show. H. B. Tasker, of 
London, appeared, representing the flour 
importers, and entered heartily into all 
the fun of the time and place. The Ken- 
tucky delegation, headed by Messrs. Kerr, 
Logan and Le Compte, was strongly and 
musically represented, and “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” almost became the Federa- 
tion anthem. 


“The Order of Ancient Eggs” 
G EORGE URBAN was, of course, 


master of ceremonies, and was every- 
where evident, except in the business ses- 
sions. I had considerable trouble with 
him because he neglected to let me know 
what arrangements he had made for the 
quartet from Buffalo, which was billed to 
sing at the banquet. When I reproached 
him for his exasperating delay, he said: 
“What: are you worrying about? That 
will be all right. It’s easy. All I do 
when I want singers for a dinner is to 
telephone the undertaker. He always 
supplies them.” 
the quartet duly appeared and performed 
very well indeed. 

The chief speaker at the dinner was 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew, who is still 
going strong at the age of 93. He was 
then United States senator from New 
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York and a famous after-dinner speaker. Many of 
the delegates also spoke, and the undertaker’s quartet 
sang melodiously. George Urban was toastmaster, and 
told many of his inimitable anecdotes. 

Some of us, who had a good deal of work to do 
after the meetings adjourned, grew very hungry about 
midnight. We formed the custom of seeking out one 
of the humble joints in the neighborhood where alleged 
food was served at all hours. Seating ourselves on 
the revolving stools of the establishment that we 
favored, as being the cleanest, we would consume 
poached eggs on toast in inordinate quantities. 

Others joined us in this harmless midnight revelry, 
and it became the rule that no one should eat anything 
but the innocuous and innocent egg, in whatever form 
most appealed to him. The habit grew into a cult, 
much affected by all the nighthawks of the convention. 
The accommodations of the surprised jointkeeper were 
insufficient to meet the demand, and before the meet- 
ing was over the place was packed with clamorous 
egg-eaters. An organization followed, of course, with 
a full complement of officers, and these nocturnal 
devotees of the habit entitled themselves the “Order 
of Ancient Eggs.” 


A Shrine to the Domestic Hen 


THIS organization perpetuated itself and was greatly 

elaborated at the next convention, held in Kansas 
City, in June, 1905, probably the most amusing meeting 
of the Federation ever held, given over almost entirely 
to fun-making. Messrs. Sterling and Roberts were 
masters of the revels. The local chapter of the “Order 
of Ancient Eggs” apotheosized the domestic hen and 
raised a shrine in her honor, in the center of which was 
a figure of biddy in white china which, upon being 
properly approached through a slot, duly laid a per- 
fectly sound egg. 

There had been a semihumorous house journal de- 
voted to the interests of a bag company published in 
Kansas City, called the Red Dog. This had been 
abandoned, but was revived for this occasion and re- 
christened the Ded Dog. It was cleverly edited and 


neatly printed, with numerous illustrations, and was 
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the official organ of the “Order of Ancient Eggs.” A 
minstrel show at one of the theaters was especially 
presented and admirably done by amateur talent on 
the first night of the convention. There was also an 
elaborate banquet, with a due amount of speechmak- 
ing and music. At the Kansas City Club, on one 
evening, the “Order of Ancient Eggs” gave a very 
late party, emulating the Niagara Falls habit. It was 
a glorious and triumphant success. Indeed, it was so 
stimulating and prolonged that the steward of the 
club became fascinated with it and so tangled up with 
his own viands, not to mention drinks, that he was 
hopelessly demoralized. 

We had arranged for a farewell dinner for the 
next night, at which we would see off in appropriate 
manner those who were starting on the trip to the 
wheat fields, with which the convention was to close. 
Late in the afternoon, the president of the club sought 
me, and with much embarrassment said that its stew- 
ard had not come to after the celebration of the pre- 
vious night, pandemonium reigned in the kitchen, and 
the entire force of the club was totally flabbergasted, 
Under the circumstances, he was ashamed to say that 
the club would be unable to provide the dinner for 
that evening, although, if he was able, he would gladly 
go into the kitchen himself and prepare it, so sorry 
was he to disappoint us. 

Invitations had been extended to a large number 
of gentlemen who expected to attend, and it was too 
late to withdraw them. In this emergency I sought 
Mr. Whitmore, the manager of the Baltimore Hotel, 
and, apologizing for the lateness of the notice, threw 
myself upon his mercy. He at once said that he would 
have a proper dinner ready, with all the necessary 
accompaniments, at the appointed hour. Notice was 
passed around of the change of place, and the com- 
pany assembled on time at the Baltimore, where a 
remarkably good dinner was provided and perfectly 
served, It could not have been better if Mr. Whitmore 
had been notified several days in advance. I always 
felt grateful for the courtesy and managerial effective- 
ness which thus saved us from an embarrassing pre- 
dicament. The night was intensely hot and, although 
piles of ice had been placed at either end 
of the dining room, over which air was 
thrown by large electric fans, the atmos- 
phere remained stifling. We ameliorated 
the situation by insisting that every one 
present should remove his dinner jacket 
and sit in his shirt sleeves. This done, we 
proceeded to enjoy the dinner and listen 
to the subsequent talking. We adjourned 
just in time to make the special train that 
was to carry the party to the wheat fields. 


A Trip to the Wheat Fields 


ERSONALLY, I did not make this 

trip, which extended through Kansas to 
Ranch 101 of the Miller Brothers, where 
a fine show was given for the benefit of 
the millers and their friends. Perhaps the 
celebrated Will Rogers may have been one 
of those who performed on that occasion, 
although it was probably before his time. 
As those who were fortunate enough to 
join in this excursion returned home wild 
ly enthusiastic over it and some of the 
survivors talk about it to this day, it must 
have been a delightful experience. 

Charles L. Roos and Andrew J. Hunt, 
who were later to become presidents of 
the Federation, were prominent and ac- 
tive at this notable convention. The regis 
tered attendance exceeded 500, and if | 
have not mentioned the business accom 
plished, it is because the weather was so 
frightfully hot that little more than the 
necessary routine work was done. 

I am informed that not a single flour 
mill remains in Milwaukee, and I am 
mightily sorry to hear it. It was once an 
important milling center, the headquarters 
of the old national association, being the 
residence of its only salaried officer, and 
the scene of many a notable convention, 
at which the hospitable local millers pro- 
vided delightful entertainment. At one 
time two milling journals were published 
there, the United States Miller and the 
Milling Engineer. 

In 1906, Milwaukee was distinctly on 
the milling map, and the convention held 
there in June of that year equaled, in at- 
tendance, its predecessor at Kansas City. 
Headquarters were at the Hotel Pfister. 
John W. Burk was president, and A. L. 
Goetzmann secretary. Walter Stern was 
chairman of the local committee, which 
was most assiduous and effective in pro- 
viding amusement for the visitors. There 
was a delightful evening at White Fish 
Bay and a beautiful banquet at the Pfister, 
Charles F. Rock happily presiding, and a 
group of melodious Tyrolean singers sup- 
plying music. During the dinner, a silver 
coffee service was presented to Mr. Espen- 
schied as a testimonial of the affection and 
esteem in which he was held and in recog- 
nition of the valuable services he had ren- 

(Continued on page 980.) 
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THE TRADE GOSSIP 
“H® that repeateth a matter,” says the Proverb, 
“separateth friends.” This is the season of the 
trade gossip. He sees all, knows all and tells all, 
including much that is not true. The gossip has been 
compared to a dirty pipe, which proves nothing but 
the bad taste of the smoker. He is an ancient thing, 
modernized and not improved by time or the process. 
He tattles and busybodies, telling much that he should 
not and often of things which are not. 

Just now new crop flour sales are the chief concern 
of these old wives of the trade. Give any one of 
them the least hint that some one somewhere has 
made a guess at the possible price of flour two or 
three months from now, and he will use it as the basis 
of a thrilling tale. With no effort whatever he can 
supply names, dates, quantity and price, and there- 
upon go slithering about through the trade whisper- 
ing what he knows and can prove. He always can 
prove it, either through having himself seen the tele- 
grams. or the signed contract, or being prepared to 
cite you the man who has seen them. 

Little or nothing ever comes from the mischievous 
activities of these apostles of misstatement. It is 
not unlikely that their tale-bearing may have some 
trifling effect in persuading a certain few millers to 
hasten the sale of new crop flour in fear that some 
olher miller may anticipate them. The amount of 
flour so sold is, however, comparatively small, and 
always much more important as a creator of noise 
and fury than as a supplier of buyers’ needs. Each 
year it is much talked of and stirs up a vast deal of 
excitement, but always it amounts to ninety per cent 
rumor and ten per cent actual flour in sacks and cars. 

The trade gossip is a pest and a nuisance, some- 
times even a liar, but his principal menace is to those 
who enjoy being menaced and invite it. If A. chooses 
to sell B. a great quantity of flour at an absurd price 
for shipment within five years, it is, after all, much 
their own affair. No one else is required to do it. 
And, not being required to do it, the gossip’s tale 
means nothing to any one but himself. If it makes 
him feel intelligent and “in touch,” no great harm is 
done. A false tale counts for nothing until some one 
is willing to believe it and be influenced by it. 





GUNNING FOR SALESMEN 
CURRENT letter from a miller suggests that 
the next few months, when every miller is getting 

ready for a grand selling campaign in the after har- 
vest buying period, be declared a closed season on 
“gunning for salesmen.” The writer points out that, 
with a vacation on salesmen hunting, many salesmen 
would be content to go along at their old jobs, and 
fewer of them would be started off on a career of 
jumping about from one mill to another with the 
certainty that sooner or later they will be of no value 
to any one. 

The question of ethics in engaging salesmen always 
is a puzzling one. Few millers go out with malice 
prepense to capture another miller’s employee. Yet 
there are times when salesmen are needed, and the 
only ones worthy of consideration have other positions. 
Just what are the ethics of the business? Must the 
iniller who has an opening consider only men who are 
out of jobs? Must his choice be limited to what is 
left at the bottom of the barrel? Should men who 
have reached the limit of advancement with a present 
employer be left there to grow stale and old without 
opportunity to better their positions? 

Undoubtedly there are many employers who are 
insufficiently considerate of their salesmen’s welfare. 
Having a man who fills the requirements of a limited 
field, they keep him there with only such salary in- 
creases as cannot be avoided. These men clearly are 
entitled to their place in the sun, if not with a present 
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employer then with some other. It clearly is their 
privilege to seek another position with a mill where 
opportunities are larger or where the management has 
broader views. 

On the other hand, there are scores and hundreds 
of salesmen whose own interests are best served by 
sticking as closely as possible to their jobs, either 
because their ability is limited or because their em- 
ployers are of the kind who are eager to advance every 
man as rapidly as his development justifies. Some men 
too quickly become impatient in the matter of ad- 
vancement. A good year goes to their heads, and 
they quickly conclude they are banner salesmen fully 
equipped to crowd the boss for his own job. 

The Northwestern Miller’s files of reports on sales- 
men are filled with records of men who have in a few 
years worked for a dozen different millers. Their 
record with each one is barely good enough so that 
not much can be said against them. Each change of 
employment can be fairly explained. The flour would 
not repeat, the price was too high, the sales manager 
was arbitrary, the territory was controlled by other 
mills or was rendered impossible by price warfare. 
All of which reduces to the old story of a salesman 
who never is contented and to whom every other field 
looks greener than his own. 

A closed season on “gunning for salesmen” is a 
very good plan, but the regulations must be inter- 
preted by the rule of reason. The salesman is entitled 
to his chance, not to hawk his “pocket customers” 
about from one miller to another, but to improve his 
position and advance in keeping with what merit he 
may have. Most present sales managers and many 
mill managers and owners were themselves salesmen 
at one time, and few of these could have gained their 
present positions had opportunities to better themselves 
not been available as reward for their energy and 
developing abilities. 

THE “TRAINED” PROFESSOR 
” HY Our Modern Diet is Destructive to Health” 
is the caption of a circular advertising free 
lectures by a “food scientist and diet expert” named 
Irvin D. Richardson. The front page of the circular 
shows a not especially inspiring likeness of Professor 


Richardson, featuring a bald pate and a mustache. A 
footnote explains that the professor was “trained” at 


Battle Creek, Michigan, and “will command your re- 
spect and confidence.” 

Among the questions asked under the head of “Some 
Stirring Facts” in Professor Richardson’s ballyhoo are: 

“Do you know that white flour products and 
refined sugar will break down cell life sooner than 
total abstinence from food? 

“Do you know that white bread, white rice, 
sweets and other demineralized foods are killing 
more than 800,000 Americans each year?” 

The professor is billed to reply to these questions. 
No doubt he does so, to his own satisfaction and the 
corresponding alarm of his hearers, with the timeworn 
falsities about white flour as a producer of bad teeth, 
intestinal disorders, diabetes and, finally and most 
ridiculous of all, cancer. He may and doubtless does 
know that not one of his stated eight hundred thousand 
deaths per year is due to eating white bread, and that 
no one in this world ever has died or ever will die 
from eating white bread. But statements of such 
facts would not attract hearers and Professor Rich- 
ardson’s game would, therefore, blow up. 

All about the country, in lyceum courses, lectures, 
schools, the literature of propaganda and the press, 
this sort of rubbish is being disseminated. There is, 
of course, nothing to prevent it, so long as expression 
is free and untrammeled, regardless of its truth or 
falsity. The crack pot doctors and professors and 
dietitians are free to play their game as they like, in 
full assurance that no one will question their state- 
ments. 

They would not dare say that Quaker oats causes 
the hair to fall out, that Ivory soap roughens the skin 
or that Packard motor cars will fall to pieces on the 
road, because the manufacturers of these products soon 
would call them to account and retire them from the 
lecture field or whatever field they chose for their 
libelous activities. Flour and bread, however, belong 
to no one and, consequently, have no one to defend 
them. If the industries concerned in their production 
ever unite as other industries are uniting for their own 
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protection and advancement, there soon will be an end 
to libels of flour and bread, and these falsifiers and 
their “demineralized foods” absurdities will be put out 
of business. 





THE CASE OF THE MILL MUTUALS 

OR the greater part of half a century, mill mutual 

fire insurance companies have been of great service 
to milling. Initiated for protection against the exor- 
bitant premium rates at that time charged by old-line 
fire insurance companies on the theory that flour mills 
are extra hazardous, the mill mutuals gradually in- 
creased in number and in volume of insurance in force 
until they crowded stock insurance almost entirely out 
of the milling field. 

With two or three exceptions, including a notable 
one in which the management accomplished the legal 
possession of policy holders’ accumulated surplus, the 
conduct of the mutuals has been honest, careful and 
intelligent. Their boards, almost exclusively made up 
of prominent and successful millers, have given the 
business close attention and the secretaries have ren- 
dered faithful, energetic and constructive service. 

A number of years ago, competitive activities of 
mutual companies were largely abandoned in the sup- 
posed interest of economy. A common inspection and 
policing service was set up, and solicitation by the 
several companies was discontinued or closely restrict- 
ed, There since has been some doubt as to the precise 
effect of this movement upon the companies them- 
selves. With the incentive to growth removed, there 
undoubtedly has been a tendency among the organiza- 
tions to become moribund. Recently, many of them 
have gone outside of milling and now are writing gen- 
eral insurance to replace the volume lost through de- 
creased number of milling units. 

What their future may be under this policy re- 
mains to be seen. Their present position is that of 
using the financial strength built up by their milling 
policy holders over a long period of years to enable 
them to take general business, on the theory that 
profits from it will insure continued low cost to millers. 
In this they depart from their original strictly mutual 
and protective activities and engage in the insurance 
business on its own account. 

Last year, one concern, the Integrity Mutual Casu- 
alty Co., not strictly a mill mutual but closely allied 
with them, made a most disastrous failure. This was 
in part due to extension of its business into fields 
which brought it overwhelming losses and in part to 
management by a man who apparently esteemed him- 
self appointed to a world conquering career as an 
underwriter. 

This failure is in itself a closed incident. Of pres- 
ent interest is the fact that the same management 
which controlled the casualty company up to the time 
of its dissolution still is conducting the business of 
one of the old-established mill mutuals. It has ap- 
parently convinced a sound and conservative director- 
ate of millers of its ability and integrity. Unfor- 
tunately, a widely scattered body of policy holders 
shows evidence of unwillingness to accept this estimate, 
and other mill mutuals declare their inability fully to 
co-operate with a management which has failed of 
success in its other, and larger, field. 

The point involved, and the one which makes the 
situation of concern to the whole trade body and justi- 
fies its discussion here, is not so much the fate of 
the mill mutual immediately involved as of the whole 
structure of mill mutuals. Insurance, like banking, 
depends upon the degree of public confidence which it 
enjoys. Mill mutual insurance suffered greatly on an 
earlier occasion when faults of management caused 
the Indiana company to retire from the field. It would 
be a pity if, whatever the cause and regardless of 
the immediate rights and wrongs of the matter, a 
situation now should be created which would again 
react unfavorably upon the safety, soundness and con- 
servatism of these useful organizations. 

These companies, as previously pointed out, already 
are in danger of becoming moribund through lack of 
competition. What the situation would be if to this 
difficulty were added a question of competency of 
management necessarily must be left to the judgment 
of those millers who have assumed responsibility as 
directors. It is just possible that the continued use- 
fulness of the mutuals may be on trial. 
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Domestic Demand.—The sensational advance in wheat, followed by recessions 
when the May option was wiped off the slate, was more of a blow than the flour 
trade could withstand. Stagnation has been the result. New sales seem to be al- 
most impossible to make. Buyers appear 
to be more interested in getting rid of 
surplus holdings than in adding to their 
stocks. One favorable aspect of the pres- 
ent situation is that the upturn in prices 
has enabled mills to rid their books, by 
cancellation, of a large amount of flour 
that might otherwise have shown a loss. 
At least it has removed a top-heavy feel- 
ing and has given millers a more com- 
fortable outlook. No extensive buying is 
looked for on this crop, however, regard- 
less of how low wheat may go. 

Export Trade—Foreign business is 
equally as slow as domestic. Importers had little faith in the advance in wheat, and 
they appear to believe that the recession has not yet run its course. Although 
some new crop flour has been sold, the volume is negligible compared with the 
amount that had been booked at this time a year ago. The reason seems to be 
that millers, on the whole, have refused to quote new crop flour at substantial 
discounts under old crop. Clears, in the main, are in good demand. Mills, how- 
ever, are catching up on their orders for first grade, and some of the larger com- 
panies have this grade to offer. Most of them are oversold on second clear and 
are holding prices firm. 

Production—The running time of mills continues well above average, which 
argues that shipping instructions are still being received in reasonably satisfactory 
volume. Old orders, however, are being rapidly run off, and most mills foresee 
lighter operations in July. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations have dropped since a week ago, Buffalo prices 
75c bbl and St. Louis 10c, the average decline being about midway between these 
figures. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market shows little change from a week ago, and prices 
are unchanged to slightly weaker. Mills report a brisk demand for mixed cars. 
Many are still behind on deliveries against old contracts, and are asking spot prices 
for all June shipment. For July they grant a discount of $1 ton. 

* . * 


Lonpon, Ene., June 7.—(Special Cable)—Owing to the holidays, markets have Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


been closed. C. F. G. RatKkes. 
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The following table shows the flour output The following table shows the percentages 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- of activity of mills at various points. The 
ing on the indicated dates, together with figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ARCHIBALD DENNIS GRAIN figures covering a group of representative ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
’ interior mills in each district, in barrels, western Miller, to possible output when op- 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week 
DEALER, BALTIMORE, DEAD NORTHWEST— June 5 June 6 NORTHWEST— June 5 June HL 
. oi June 4 May 28 1926 § June 4 May 28 1926 192 - 
Battimore, Mp.—Archibald R. Dennis, Minneapolis ...160,291 220,173 191,770 Minneapolis ...... 35 48 36 3 
formerly president of the Baltimore SS eee 5,571 6,583 5,841 ee Rae 24 28 27 2 
t ‘ aie le Duluth-Superior 14,105 13,385 15,27 Duluth-Superior .. 38 36 41 3 
- 9 nis 
Chamber of Commerce, head of Den Outside mills*..117,677 183,950 182,019 188,332 Outside mills* ... 43 53 45 { 
& Co., Inc., grain, shot himself on June ri yt Se a : 
4 and died without regaining conscious- Totals ....297,644 424,091 394,900 376,619 Average ..... 3 49 40 
ness. He was 49 years old. SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
) . is was associated in business Kansas City...130,767 129,837 91,150 123,836 Maneas City ...... 74 73 60 & 
Mr. Dennis was assoc iated in -iageag Wichita ....... 43,787 49,174 33,085 32,857 Wichita .......... 70 78 53 
with his cousin, J. Murdoch Dennis. The bss ks 30,616 28,516 25,041 21,939 Salina ............ 66 75 70 { 
firm has been prominent in the Baltimore St. Joseph .... 40,950 36,344 39,498 21,868 St. Joseph ....... 86 77 83 { p 
years. 25 it was dited Omaha ........ 22,086 22, 19,822 9,000 OMBRS cece svcsccce 80 83 72 ‘ 
trade for years. In 1925 it was cred Outside ‘millst.. 190,441 219,451 170.979 159,954 Outside milist ... 54 62 47 1 i 
with having made the largest single cash 7 add id 
grain sale ever recorded in America,— Totals ....458,647 487,175 379,575 369,454 Average ..... 65 69 55 5 
9,000,000 bus rye. CENTRAL. AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— ‘ 
° . “J 27 22 > > : c o 
Mr. Dennis was born at Frederick, St. Louis ...... sa, S00° 27,800 32,600 16,800 St. Louis ......... $7 ve rH “4 4 
3 Outsideft .... 41. 700 42,200 39, 100 29,500 CUEMEEOS ceccccs 47 48 45 34 y 
Md., in 1878. He was graduated from Toledo ........ 37,100 41,500 ; 31,350 Toledo ........... 73 82 67 6 % 
Frederick College in 1896. In that year Outside] .... 21,115 39,796 32,584 25,377 Outsidef ....... 47 52 44 4 
ae > = r DEAEEE 200 cccce s4K006 600008 5,924 Indianapolis ...... - ar es 3 B 
he entered the orem trade with A. W. Southeast ..... 86,548 92,099 64,643 74,656 DEES viesges 63 73 48 Bt * 
Thomson, Indianapolis, Ind. Later he crc ake segs Pardee aba a bk ae ; i 
went to Chicago, remaining there until Totals ....209,263 243,395 191, 127 185,607 Average ..... 55 61 47 { f 
1906, when he moved to Baltimore. He PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
cs - 4 Portland ...... 20,242 20,432 13,217 Portland ......... 32 35 32 21 
was a brother of John M. Dennis, for- OMEN 33 wack ot 24,114 ‘ 8,138 12,077 Seattle ........... 52 46 15 2 
merly a prominent grain exporter of Tacoma ....... 23,458 33,110 19,389 6,421 Tacoma .......... 41 59 34 11 
Baltimore, now treasurer of the state of fie — eerie ee — — — 
otals .... 67,814 76,236 31,715 Average ..... 41 46 28 1s 
Maryland. IEE v6 005050 141,006 198,108 173,225 151,421 Buffalo ........... 59 83 73 6 
; : . a CD icecede 33,000 35,000 37,000 32,000 ee 85 88 92 81 ; 
The Enid (Okla.) Terminal Elevator *Mi Dak 
: cas A apital ock to nnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and ' 
Co. has increased its cay st pa Duluth-Superior. ftSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, ' 
$200,000. The Late Archibald RK. Dennis but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. : 
~ 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS ' 
Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 7. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lb 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. i 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashvill | 
Spring first patent .......... $7.45@ 7.90 $8.20@ 8.35 $....@.... $7.40@ 7.80 $8.05@ 8. 10 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.15@ 8.65 $8. 90@ 9.00 $8.25@ 8.55 $8.50@ 9.00 ' 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.20@ 7.60 7.75@ 7.95 Ser, fer 6.90@ 7.20 7.65@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.10 7.65@ 8.90 7.90@ 8.00 --@.. i 
Spring first clear .........0.. 6.25@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.60 coe QGoces 6.10@ 6.50 6.85@ 6.95 6.85@ 7.40 ee, shee 7.10@ 7.40 7.35@ 7.65 eee . . i 
Hard winter short patent....  7.20@ 7.80 er eee 7.50@ 8.05 7.00@ 7.40 ey ee 7.60@ 8.10 ¢. 85@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.50 7.40@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.20 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.65@ 7.2 cee aces 6.70@ 7 6.40@ 6.80 ees Per 7.20@ 7.55 7.35 7.60 7.70@ 8.00 coee@.... 7.60@ 7.90 «++ @ , 
Hard winter first clear....... 5.90@ 6.30 coor Q@eces 6.00@ ¢ 5.40@ 5.80 oe ce Diocese cece Dooce $ ° cece @ wee. eek Pere --@.. @ 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.75@ 7.25 7 ee ae ere 6.90@ 7.3 RSet: Gee ee, ee 6.90@ 7.15 ay ee 7.35@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.00 8.75@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.20@ 6.80 erry Sere ovee@beves 6.10@ 6.50 oe Deuces 6.50@ 7.00 *5.90@ 6.15 *6.50@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.75 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.65@ 6.10 er Seer cece Gunes 5.50@ 5.90 -@.... cove Dooce ere Fer coe @ woes 6.40@ 7.00 -@.... 6.50@ 7.0% 
Rye flour, white ..........:. 5.95@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.15 ....@.... ee 6.85@ 6.95 6.85@ 7.15 6.65@ 6.90 6.90@ 7.15  6.75@ 7.35 ee ae @ 
ee MON MRI. asec svacacacs 4.25@ 4.65 4.20@ 4.50 ....@.... i poe 5.10@ 5.20 Caan a 4.75@ 5.00 6.40@ 6.65 4.90@ 5.00 ....@.... @ 
Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto hao 
Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.40 $8.80@ 9.00 Kansas .....++. $205. @D weve $8.20@ 8.40 Spring top patent{...$....@8.80 $....@9.25 Spring exports§ ..... -45s ee 
eee 6.50@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.10 po Ree 7.50@ 8.40 8.50@ 8.75 Spring second patent] ....@8.30 ....@8.65 Ontario 90% patent#$5. 80 @6. 00 seu 
| ie 6.60@ 7.20 cae ees Montana ....... 7.35@ 7.65 7.90@ 8.10 Spring first clearf ... ....@7.20 ....@7.65 Ontario exports§...40s 6d@41s ‘one 









*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. fSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW ERA IN FLOUR TRADE IS FORECAST 
AT ANNUAL CONVENTION IN ST. LOUIS 





A. P. 


Cole, Pittsburgh, Chosen to Succeed H. C. Veatch as President—Edward 


Knighton Named Vice President—Fred W. Colquhoun and Walter 
Quackenbush Re-elected—100 in Attendance 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A new era of better relationship 
between millers and the flour trade was 
heralded at the annual convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs which 
opened here yesterday and came to a 
close today. Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, in 
addressing the convention, suggested that 
a joint committee representing the two 
organizations consider means of building 
up greater good will, and expressed the 
hope that the convention would take the 
first steps in bringing about closer and 
improved relations. His suggestion met 
with strong approval. 

\. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, succeeds H. 
C. Veatch, Buffalo, to the presidency of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs; Ed- 
ward Knighton, Philadelphia representa- 
tive of Samuel Knighton & Son, New 
York, assumes the office of vice presi- 
dent, formerly held by Mr. Cole; Fred 
\\. Colquhoun, of Bakers Weekly, New 
York, and Walter Quackenbush, eastern 
manager of The Northwestern Miller, 
New York, retain the positions of secre- 
tury and treasurer, respectively. ‘These 
oflicers were elected on June 6. 

\pproximately 100 were in attendance 
it the convention, which was called to 
order by Mr. Veatch. J. O. Morrissey, 
president of the St. Louis Flour Club, 
welcomed the delegates. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Veatch, in his annual address, out- 
lined the activities of the organization 
during the past year and spoke of the 
purpose of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs. He made several suggestions 
looking toward the improvement of trade 
conditions. Mr, Veatch said in part: 

“IT have always felt that the most es- 
sential thing for the success of our or- 
ganization was a closer understanding 
with the millers and with their organiza- 
tion. Whenever opportunity has pre- 
sented itself, I have talked closer and 
more friendly relations, urging this not 
only upon flour club members but upon 
millers when I have met them, and have 
urged our members to invite millers to 
attend this meeting, hoping thereby to 
bring about team work between millers 
and flour men. 


INTERESTS MUTUAL 


“T have had in mind, almost to the ex- 
clusion of every other subject concern- 
ing our flour clubs, this one idea of a 
closer and more friendly relation be- 
tween the millers and ourselves. 

“IT recommend that your incoming 
president be furnished with an estimate 
as nearly accurate as may be of the total 
volume of flour handled through men 
affiliated with the flour clubs. This, not 
for the. gratification of your president’s 
curiosity but for use by our various com- 
mittees which at times are asked to ap- 
pear at legislative or rate hearings; and 
if our organization is to have prestige or 
influence at such hearings it is important 
that our committees have at least an ap- 
proximate estimate of the volume of 
business we represent. Last year, soon 
after taking office I asked our secretary 
to send requests to the various clubs for 
this information, but with no actual re- 
sponse, so far as I know, from any club. 
Many of our members thought the re- 
quest was meddling with affairs that 
were not our concern. I hope our next 
president will have better success, and 
that this information will be promptly 
given him. ; 

“It is not intended that any member 
of the club shall be asked to state the 
exact number of barrels he sells, but that 
the president of each club appoint a 
committee who shall canvass the field, 
in their minds, and give an estimate of 
the volume of business going through the 
hands of affiliated club members in their 
cities. It will be proper to take into 
consideration the flour handled by sales 


managers and their assistants and their 
salesmen in making this estimate. In 
this way there will be some unavoidable 
duplication, but your estimate may be 
about as accurate as the average statis- 
tics.” 

ANNUAL REPORTS MADE 

Mr. Quackenbush and Mr. Colquhoun 
then made their annual reports, the lat- 
ter reviewing the clubs’ activities during 
the past year. Mr. Quackenbush re- 
ported the organization to be in sound 
financial condition. 

Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart & 
Watson, Baltimore, reporting for the 
legislative committee, considered national 
legislative matters and urged the incom- 
ing administration to appoint a compe- 
tent legislative committee provided with 
data giving it a proper standing before 
legislative bodies. Mr. Trueheart also 
reported for the contract committee, say- 
ing that there had been no particular 
discussion last year between millers and 
flour clubs, and that no dissension exist- 
ed at that time. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York, urged that members 
of the group live up to rules of the 
trade. He referred to the regrettable 
absence of Peter Croarkin, of P. P. 
Croarkin & Son, Chicago, who has been 
in ill health for some time, and suggest- 
ed a suitable resolution be drawn up ex- 
pressing the clubs’ sympathy. 

Committees appointed at the morning 
session on June 6 included: nominating, 
Samuel Knighton, New York, Victor J. 





Petersen, Chicago, Stewart Unkles, Phil- 
adelphia, L. E. Bowman, Pittsburgh, J. 
Ross Myers, Baltimore, Frank M. Cole, 
Kansas City, Edward A. Fischer, St. 
Louis, W. J. McKibbin, Buffalo; resolu- 
tions, George R. Flach, New York, John 
W. Eckhart, Chicago, Edward Knighton, 
Philadelphia, A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh, 
Charles M. Trueheart, Baltimore, David 
N. Sosland, Kansas City, R. G. Penn, 
St. Louis, Fred Burrall, Buffalo; audit- 
ing, V. H. Glosemeyer, St. Louis, Charles 
Minnigerode, Baltimore, W. F. Kunz, 
Chicago. 

A luncheon was given on June 6 by 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club. Robert H. 
Leonhardt, president, welcomed those in 
attendance. 

EVIL TRADE PRACTICES 

Samuel Knighton, New York, at the 
afternoon session described long-time 
selling as one of the greatest evils of the 
last crop year. Flour was sold for prac- 
tically a year’s shipment, he said, and 
then not taken out. He declared that if 
factors would agree to sell for 60- or 90- 
day shipment it would be a great aid to 
the industry. Mr. Knighton claimed that 
millers could not accurately estimate 
price six months in advance. A carrying 
charge was not all that was necessary, he 
said, since millers must pay this out in 
interest and storage. 

Another evil stressed by Mr. Knighton 
was speculative flour buying, which was 
very common during the last crop year. 
Many bakers, he said, overbought, esti- 
mating that they could sell the excess at 
a profit. Large bakeries did not order 
large quantities for speculative purposes, 
as they ordinarily took out their full 
contracts. He declared that the carry- 
ing charge should be unanimously prac- 
ticed. 

A further evil emphasized was the 
practice of salesmen overselling the trade 
by agreeing to resell flour for them later. 
Mr. Knighton expressed the hope that 


A. P. Cole, President-Elect of the National Federated Flour Clubs 
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all selling agencies would co-operate with 
millers in selling for shorter shipment. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, said that resell- 
ers bought for long-term contracts be- 
cause they hoped that the market would 
rise and they would do a larger volume 
of business. Bakers, he said, bought for 
similar reasons. Millers sold on such 
terms, thinking they thereby gained the 
buyers’ good will, hoping to shut off 
competition. He declared that the miller 
gained only the ill will of the buyer if 
the market went down and fostered com- 
petition instead of restricting it. If mill- 
ers cannot reach a legal agreement re- 
garding the limit of shipments, the up- 
building of morale was the only alterna- 
tive, he said. 

Many of the leading flour men partici- 
pated in the short discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. Knighton’s address. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, was the 
next speaker. The substance of his ad- 
dress will appear in an early issue. 

QUALITY IN THE BAKESHOP 

In the absence of Henry Stude, presi- 
dent of. the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, George R. Flach, New York, gave 
his views concerning the baking industry, 
stressing the desirability of using higher 
grades of flour, a course strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. Stude. He suggested 
that each member of the federation 
should instruct its sales force to point 
out to bakers the necessity for using 
higher quality flour in increasing bread 
sales. 

Roger P. Annan, Annan-Burg Grain & 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was toastmaster 
at the annual banquet. There were brief 
remarks by H. C. Veatch, Samuel 
Knighton, Walter Quackenbush, Charles 
Rippin and A. P. Cole. 

John W. Eckhart, Chicago, chairman 
of the resolutions committee, brought in 
a report on Tuesday morning. The reso- 
lutions praised the hospitality of the St. 
Louis Flour Club and flour trade; ex- 
pressed the federation’s thanks to the 
retiring president; voiced hearty appre- 
ciation of the publicity given by the mill- 
ing and baking publications; extended 
greetings to P. P. Croarkin, wishing him 
a speedy return to business; directed 
President Cole to write a letter of thanks 
to Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, for a high- 
ly interesting and frank address, and 
stating that, in accordance with his sug- 
gestion, Mr. Cole had appointed a con- 
tact committee to work with a similar 
body of the millers’ organization; ex- 
pressed appreciation to Harry G. Ran- 
dall, Kansas City, for his presence and 
for his address on forward selling; 
thanked Dr. H. E. Barnard for his 
speech and for charts and data available 
at the American Institute of Baking; 
and instructed the secretary to request 
all members of the club to furnish in- 
formative data for use by the organiza- 
tion and its committees. 

As a result of a discussion started by 
Joseph H. Albrecht, St. Louis, a motion 
was adopted instructing the executive 
committee to consider the question of a 
revision of dues, and, if it is deemed 
wise, to suggest an amendment to the 
bylaws at the next annual meeting, the 
purpose being to reduce minimum dues 
so that smaller clubs may join the fed- 
eration. 

A. P. Cole, president-elect, invited the 
federation to hold its next convention at 
Pittsburgh, and the invitation was unani- 
mously accepted. The following commit- 
tees were appointed: 

Legislative: C. M. Trueheart, Balti- 
more, chairman; H. J. Horan, Philadel- 
phia; George R. Flach, New York. 

Good and Welfare: Samuel Knighton, 
New York, chairman; H. C. Veatch, Buf- 
falo; John W. Eckhart, Chicago. 

Contract: P. P. Croarkin, Chicago, 
chairman; B. H. Wunder, New York; 
J. O. Morrissey, St. Louis. 

Contact: V. J. Petersen, Chicago, 
chairman; A. W. Mears, Baltimore; D. 
T. Felix, Pittsburgh; Frank M. Cole, 
Kansas City. 

The St. Louis Flour Club was host at 
a baseball game on Tuesday afternoon, 
and at the municipal opera in the eve- 
ning. 


Wayne G, Martin, Jr. 
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TRADE COMMISSION’S 
ACTION CRITICIZED 


Abolition of Export Trade Division Is De- 
plored—Legal Department Will 
Carry on Work 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission finds itself in boiling 
water as a result of its ostensible aboli- 
tion of the export trade division. 

Hundreds of telegrams from business 
men protesting against the change have 
been received, and the vanguard of a 
flood of letters has appeared. Many of 
these communications are addressed to 
President Coolidge, but most of them are 
to the members of the commission. 

W. E. Humphrey is the only commis- 
sioner who opposed the step. He is out- 
spoken in criticism of his associates for 
taking a step that appears to be directly 
opposite to the course the commission has 
been steering since all the radicals but 
Mr. Nugent were eliminated. 

The work of the export section, under 
the change ordered into effect July 1, 
is to be carried on hereafter by the com- 
mission’s legal department. The op- 
ponents of the change say that the re- 
sult will be that the export function, 
which relates to the Webb-Pomerene law 
authorizing export trade combinations, 
will become purely inquisitorial and 
prosecutive, instead of advisory and gen- 
erally helpful, as in the past. Majority 
members of the commission deny this 
charge, and say that the function proper- 
ly belongs in the law department and 
that putting it there will result in better 
service and the saving of the salary of 
the chief of the export section. On the 
other hand, Mr, Humphrey says that the 
result of the change will be to make the 
section’s work of little or no use to busi- 
ness, as the legal department is without 
the experience and knowledge to handle 
it properly. 

The inception of the change is accred- 
ited to Commissioner Nugent, who soon 
will retire, and one explanation of the 
motive is personal opposition to William 
Notz, head of the section, who is thus 
deprived of his position. Another mo- 
tive is said to be his desire to stir up 
trouble for the administration, as it is 
foreseen that Congress will intervene. 
Mr. Notz’s policy has run counter to 
Mr. Nugent’s idea of the commission as 
an official scold. Most of the former’s 
work has been in the nature of advice 
to export corporations regarding their 
rights and limitations under the law, and 
in counseling with the organizers of new 
export corporations. It is reported to 
have been of a highly helpful and con- 
structive nature. In the hands of law- 
yers whose business is to prosecute, it is 
feared that the work will become more 
punitive and harassing than anything 
else. 

It is the hope of opponents of the 
change that President Coolidge will in- 
tervene before July 1, and to promote 
such action they are urging all who are 
interested in keeping American export 
business on a legal basis that will enable 
it to meet the competition of foreign 
cartels to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of their congressmen or appeal di- 
rectly to the President. 

CALDWELL MILLING PLANT 
BOUGHT BY CONSOLIDATION 
Hutcuinson, Kansas.—The property 

of the defunct Caldwell (Kansas) Mill- 

ing Co. has been purchased by the Con- 

solidated Flour Mills Co., which operates 

a mill in that town. The mill burned 

down about a year ago, prior to receiver- 

ship proceedings, which resulted in a 

Caldwell bank acquiring the property. 

A warehouse and office and storage ca- 

pacity of 100,000 bus, are included in the 


transaction. It will be used as an eleva- 
tor by the Consolidated company. 





HARVEY WILLIAMSON TAKES 
POSITION WITH GOERZ CO. 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harvey L. Wil- 
liamson, for several years sales manager 
for the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas, resigned last week 
to take a similar position with the Goerz 
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Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, in 
which he has acquired a stock interest. 
Mr. Williamson has a wide trade ac- 
quaintance and sales experience which 
will add exceptional strength to the 
Goerz organization. It is probable that 
his position with the Shellabarger com- 
pany will be filled by advancing a mem- 
ber of the present sales staff. 


INDIANA FLOOD DAMAGE 
Evansvit_e, Inp.—Thousands of acres 
of fertile corn land in the bottoms along 
the Ohio and Wabash rivers are inun- 


German mills are offering rolled oats at 
as low as 38s, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 
A good demand is. being experienced 
for both the German and the home milled 
products, which is rather exceptional for 
this time of year. 





CANADIAN GRAIN MAN DIES 
Wiynirec, Man.—Thomas Thompson, 
one of the charter members of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, died, May 30, at 
Victoria, B. C., at the age of 76. Mr. 
Thompson was very well known in west- 
ern Canadian grain circles, coming to 











HARLES M. JACKMAN, recently chosen vice chairman of the Millers’ 
National Federation, has been engaged in milling in the Southwest for more 


than 30 years. 


In the early nineties he associated himself with Henry Lassen, 


then operating a grain business at Guthrie, in organizing the Canadian County 
Mill & Elevator Co., later known as the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., and 


building a mill of 150 bbls capacity at Ei Reno. 
In 1905 an opportunity presented itself to sell the plant, and Mr. 


the first. 


The business prospered from 


Lassen and Mr. Jackman went to Wichita, Kansas, organized the Kansas Milling 


Co. and built a mill of 1,200 bbls capacity. 
the outstanding milling successes of the Southwest. 
in 1919, Mr. Jackman succeeded him as president. 


This has since proved to be one of 
Upon Mr. Lassen’s death, 
In addition to the business 


at Wichita, Mr. Jackman and his associates in the company are interested in mills 


at St. John and Harper, Kansas. 
Europe. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jackman are now traveling in 








dated by floods, and rains prohibit plant- 
ing in higher ground. Much of the low 
land along the two rivers had already 
been planted, but the high water, which 
began to recede slowly oniy today, will 
almost completely destroy the crop in 
the submerged areas. Steady rains have 
kept corn land so wet that planting has 
been greatly delayed, and growers are 
alarmed over the possibility of being 
able to reap a large enough harvest to 
satisfy local needs. 





OATMEAL IN IRELAND 
Betrast, IrnELAND.—Business with the 
United States and Canada in oatmeal 
and rolled oats is impossible at present 
quotations, which are about equal to de- 
livered prices of home mills, Moreover, 


Canada in 1882 and, up to 1918, operat- 
ing actively in the grain business. He 
had the distinction of making the first 
shipment of wheat to Great Britain by 
an all-Canadian route, the grain reach- 
ing Glasgow from Brandon, Man., in 22 
days. For many years Mr. Thompson 
was official correspondent for the Corn 
Trade News and other British trade pa- 
pers. He is survived by his widow and 
two sons, R. M. Thompson, of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, and Thomas 
George Stanley, of Florida. 





NEW CANADIAN BAKERY 
The Independent Biscuit Co., Ltd., will 
have its factory at Calgary, Alta., in op- 
eration by Sept. 1. The firm is capital- 
ized at $250,000. 


June 8, 1927 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
ANNUAL REPORT MADE 


Board of Managers’ Review, Submitted by 
B. H. Wunder, President, Covers Activi- 
tiles During Past Year 


New York, N. Y.—The annual report 
of the board of managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange, submitted May 
31 by B. H. Wunder, president, covered, 
completely, the activities of the exchange 
during 1926-27. 

According to the report, the net sur- 
plus of the exchange showed a decrease 
from $132,362 the previous year, to $72,- 
138 for this year, due to an extra rent 
collection the previous year from the 
Safe Deposit Co., and to the expenses of 
the inauguration of grain futures trade, 
which, it is expected, will undoubtedly 
return to the exchange. Every foot of 
available space in the building was oc 
cupied at the close of the present year 

During the year ended April 30, 1927, 
there were 43 gratuity assessments levied, 
and only during the first four years ot 
the gratuity fund was the total number 
of assessments lower. 

Mr. Wunder reviewed the actions oi 
the board of managers with regard t 
real estate. He mentioned the finding: 
of the special realty committee that the 
New York Produce Exchange Safe De 
posit & Storage Co. demanded a pay- 
ment of $1,250,000 in cash for the can 
cellation of its lease expiring May 1, 1964. 
a demand beyond all reason and showing 
a deplorable lack of co-operation. This 
committee has estimated the total amount 
of cash required by the exchange to 
carry out the conditions of the referen- 
dum at about $10,000,000, with no bid for 
the property that would give it even 75 
per cent of this cash requirement. 

Seven cases were presented to the ar- 
bitration committee during the year, and 
the complaint committee passed on six 
complaints, as against 22 for the pre- 
vious year, which may be regarded as a 
general recognition of the value of ad- 
hering to equitable principles of business 
conduct. 

The total quantity of grain passed 
through this port showed a decrease of 
approximately 6.5 per cent from the pre- 
ceding year, but the financial statement 
of the grain inspection department re- 
vealed a very satisfactory condition, a 
profit of $11,926 having been added to 
the reserve fund. 

Mr. Wunder covered fully the subject 
of grain futures trading. This was com- 
menced Aug. 2, 1926, and the new mar- 
ket has fully demonstrated its usefulness 
as an outlet for western shipments, al- 
though its full significance as a basic 
trading market seems not yet fully 
realized. 

The flour business during the year Mr. 
Wunder found to be, in general, fairly 
satisfactory with the volume turned over 
at least on a par with the previous. year. 
Steamship men enjoyed a good, lively 
market up to the first of the year, al- 
though since then trade has not been as 
active, but the outlook for the coming 
year is encouraging. Coastwise business 
has been only fair, and tramp trade has 
had a good year. 

The exchange has been represented by 
delegations at the important association 
meetings, and the canal committee has 
carefully guarded the interests of the 
membership in waterways transportation. 

In closing he said: 

“If I have failed in any way along 
the road, it has been an error of omis- 
sion rather than commission. We have 
tried our best to serve you faithfully.” 

Mr. Wunder’s record of service on be- 
half of the exchange covers a period of 
eight years, as manager, as vice presi- 
dent and president, and he has served 
in each capacity in a conscientious and 
unselfish manner. He has at all times 
held before him the good of the exchange, 
setting aside everything savoring of per- 
sonal desire. He has given unstintingly 
of his time and energies, aiming always 
for the welfare of the exchange. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





OCEAN RATE CUT MADE 
Toronto, Ont.—The ocean freight rate 
has been reduced 2c to Copenhagen, 
making it 8lc from Montreal. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS 
MEETING IN DALLAS 


Thirty-second Annual Convention of Asse- 
ciation, Which Opened on June 6, 
Continues Until June 11 


= 


Darras, Texas, June 7.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—About 300 were welcomed to 
Dallas today as the first business session 
of the Association of Operative Millers 
This is the first national meet- 


opened. 
Cool weather 


ing ever held in Texas. 
has been provided. 

Although the majority of those attend- 
ing arrived yesterday, the day was de- 
voted only to registration and inspec- 
tion of local plants. 

In his presidential address today Stein 
F. Willits, Galveston, Texas, said he 
hoped all present would take keen inter- 
est in the meetings and go home able to 
convince their employers of the value of 
the association. He urged the necessity 
of district meetings, so that second mill- 
ers could be educated. 

The report of W. C. Dunn, treasurer, 
showed increasing progress and pros- 
perity. M. F. Dillon, secretary, reported 
1.116 members at the end of March, but 
the number now was 1,221, showing a 
continued growth in the membership. 
The association has members in India, 
Russia, South Africa and South America. 

\mong greetings received was a cable 
from 23 Russian members. 

tlugo Roos, of the Modern Miller, Chi- 


cago, was the only speaker at the first 
session. He discussed the question of 
millowners’ appreciation of the useful- 
ness of the association. He said active 
members were responsible for the fact 


that their employers were convinced of 
its value. 

(he remainder of the session was de- 
voted to a discussion of ways to make 
the organization more useful. 

(the nominating committee proposed 
Major S. Howe for president and C. E. 
Robinson for vice president. The elec- 
tion will be tomorrow. 

Frank C. Kell, president of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Tex- 
as, who was scheduled to address the 
gathering tomorrow is unable to attend. 
J. Perry Burrus, of the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, will 
speak in his place. 

A. F. G. RarKes. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERIES 
SOLD BY G. STUART ENGLE 


©. J. Layfield, Scranton, Pa., has pur- 
chased from G. Stuart Engle the Hazel- 





ton (Pa.) Baking Co., the Hazelton 
(Pa.) Cake Co., the Norristown (Pa.) 
Baking Co. and the Shamokin (Pa.) 


Baking Co. He will incorporate a com- 
pany to operate the four plants. 

Whether Mr. Engle plans to re-enter 
the bakery trade is not known. He has 
a flour and feed jobbing business, and 
also is interested in a small mill at Haz- 
elton, Pa. 

Mr. Layfield was formerly connected 
with the Kolb Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., 
but of late has not been in active busi- 
ness. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE TOURNEY 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Produce Exchange golf tournament was 
held at the Knollwood Country Club, 
White Plains, June 1. About 60 took 
part, with more than half staying at the 
club for dinner in the evening. First 
prize, the Barber Cup (for 36 holes), 
was won by G. C. Halsted, Jr; second 
prize (for 18 holes) was a tie between 
Rk. C. Blancke, Jr., H. C. Halsted and 
(. F. Andrus. The kickers’ tournament 
was won by J. L. Pool, while Raymond 
l’. Kilthau and G. C. Halsted, Jr., won 
lirst prize for the foursome, and R. C. 
lancke, Jr., and C. F. Andrus, won 
ccond prize. 





GROWTH SLOW IN OREGON 
Porttanp, Orrecon.—Last week was 
generally favorable in Oregon for winter 
wheat, oats, barley and rye. Winter 
grains are heading and filling well, al- 
‘hough growth is slow. The cool weath- 
er has retarded the growth of spring 
grain, and some fields are getting a very 
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late start. Seeding was delayed by wet 
soil in some elevated districts, but only 
a very small acreage remains to be seed- 
ed. Corn is backward, due to low tem- 
perature and lack of sunshine. 





STORAGE AT GALVESTON 

Oxranoma Crry, Oxta.—Should the 
New Orleans port relationship case, deal- 
ing with rates on grain for export from 
points in Texas, Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas to New Orleans or Galveston, be 
decided in favor of Galveston, as it has 
heretofore, the Galveston Wharf Co. will 


more prosperous year in 1926 than in 
1925, states a report from the American 
consul, J. V. Whitfield, to the United 
States Department of Commerce. This 
business increased 30 per cent. The 
daily output of the factory there is from 
1,500 to 1,700 lbs cakes and crackers, and 
from 700 to 900 lbs vermicelli and maca- 
roni. 








WESTERN RATES REDUCED 
SeattLe, Wasu.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered rates on 
grain and grain products reduced from 














G FORGE M. PALMER, president and manager of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., who was elected a vice chairman of the board of directors 
of the Millers’ National Federation at its silver jubilee in Chicago, has been 
actively identified with the milling business since 1878. He was born in Maine, 
but came to Minnesota as a boy. He started to work in a linseed oil mill owned 
by the late R. D. Hubbard. When Mr. Hubbard organized the flour milling com- 
pany in 1878, Mr. Palmer went with him, and has been connected with the com- 
pany continuously since that time, except for about a year and a half immediately 
preceding Mr. Hubbard’s death, which occurred in 1905. After Mr. Hubbard's 
death, Mr. Palmer returned with the company as president and general manager. 


He is also president of the First National Bank of Mankato. 


Mr. Palmer is 


interested in civic affairs and takes part in the activities of the Southern Minne- 
sota Mills, .of which he was the first president, and of the Northwest Spring 


Wheat Millers’ Club. 








increase the grain storage capacity of 
Elevator B from 2,500,000 to 3,550,000 
bus. This would bring the total port 
capacity to 6,550,000 bus, according to 
George Sealy, president of the wharf 
company. 

Other contemplated improvements, de- 
pendent upon the outcome of the grain 
rate case, include increase of loading ca- 
pacity as well as of the unloading work. 
These improvements would enable the 
port to be able to unload about 625 cars 
of grain daily, as against the present 
capacity of 450. 





TRADE IN MONTEREY, MEXICO 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The industry of 
manufacturing crackers, cakes, vermi- 
celli and macaroni is one of the few in 
Monterey, Mexico, that experienced a 


2c to 4c per 100 lbs, effective Aug. 22, 
from numerous points in Utah, Idaho 
and Oregon to Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


OHIO WHEAT OUTLOOK 


Totepvo, Oxn10.—The wheat crop of this 
section appears to be in excellent condi- 
tion and has been growing rapidly be- 
cause of favorable weather. Corn plant- 
ing has been delayed because of too much 
rain. 





FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 

Bexrast, IreEtanp.—Shipments of flour 
to Belfast for the two weeks ending May 
7 were 6,000 sacks, and to Dublin 11,000. 
This makes the total imports into Ire- 
land since Aug. 1, 1926, 384,000 sacks. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Henry Stude Will Be Principal Speaker at 
Annual Gathering of Three Groups in 
Vancouver, June 21-22 


Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, will address the 
bakers of the Pacific Northwest in Van- 
couver, B. C., on June 21, as a feature 
of the convention of the Washington 


State Bakers’ Association, which will 
open on that day. 
The Bakers’ Association of Oregon 


will participate in the two-day meeting. 
The Inland Bakers’ Association also has 
been invited to take part in the joint 
convention. y 

On the evening of June 21 there will 
be a banquet and dance. 

The business meeting, 
dresses and reports will occupy the 
morning session of June 22. In the aft- 
ernoon a golf tournament will be held. 


election, ad- 


DEATH OF CHARLES H. GIBBS, 
BALTIMORE MILLERS’ AGENT 


Battimore, Mp.—Charles H. Gibbs, 
local millers’ agent and corn goods fac- 
tor, died at his home in this city on June 
3, after a month’s illness from heart 
trouble, following a severe attack of grip 
which he sustained about a year ago. 
He was 69 years old. 

Mr. Gibbs was a member of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce for many 
years. He was a direct descendant of 
Martha Washington. 

The Chamber of Commerce was repre- 
sented at the funeral by William Rodg- 
ers, C. Emmerich Mears, Joseph M. War- 
field and Joseph C. Legg. 





FLOUR MILLS SALES FORCE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—R. S. Thorpe, who for 
16 years was with the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., most of the time as manager 
of its Pittsburgh, Pa., office, is now with 
the Plant Flour Mills Co. as eastern sales 
director, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Thorpe is one of the best 
known flour men in the East, where he 
has established an enviable business rep- 
utation in the industry. His wide 
quaintance in the trade and his knowl- 
edge of the flour business particularly fit 
him for his new undertaking. 


ac- 


IMPROVEMENT IS NOTED IN 
SOUTHWEST CROP OUTLOOK 
Kansas City, Mo., June 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Rains and generally favor- 
able weather conditions have substan- 


tially improved wheat conditions over 
much of the Southwest. 
Considerable wheat in western Kan- 


sas which was in serious danger from 
lack of rain has been given a further 
chance, while a large acreage which was 
at the turning point has been greatly 
benefited and promises a good yield. 
There has been less improvement in Okla~ 
homa. Nebraska conditions are general- 
ly promising, with less damage than in 
the other two states. 

With continued favorable conditions 
the Southwest will produce much more 
wheat than the estimates of a fortnight 
ago indicated. 


UNIFORMLY GOOD REPORTS 
OF CROPS IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Northwestern 
crop reports are uniformly good. The 
weather the past week has been more fa- 
vorable. There has been some late seed- 
ing of red durum in parts of North Da- 
kota on land that two weeks ago it was 
reported would be devoted to coarse 
grain. Several stations report that this 
late seeding will bring the acreage there 
up to about normal. The condition of 
the growing crop throughout Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Montana is very en- 
couraging, and many are now looking 
for a bumper yield on the acreage sown, 
providing growing conditions from now 
on are normal. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CHOSEN 
BY CEREAL CHEMISTS 


Executive Committee Designates 1928 Con- 
vention City at Close of American Asso- 
ciation’s Annual Meeting in Omaha 


Omana, Nes.—The thirteenth annual 
convention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists came to a close here 
on June 3, after a five-day session. At 
the suggestion of the retiring president, 
Rowland J. Clark, a change was made 
in the manner of choosing convention 
cities, which for a number of years have 
been named by mail ballot, thus entail- 
ing considerable inconvenience through 
delay. Henceforth each convention will 
be asked to indicate its sentiment re- 
garding the next meeting place, and the 
executive committee will make an early 
decision. The Omaha convention favored 
Minneapolis for the 1928 meeting, and 
the executive committee, immediately 
following adjournment, announced that 
city as its choice. 

The precise date of the 1928 conven- 
tion was left open, pending information 
from the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers as to its convention plans. If that 
association should also determine to go 
to Minneapolis next year, coincident 
dates will be selected, as was the case in 
1925, when both associations met in St. 
Louis. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Clark 
recommended a change in membership 
dues, and the convention raised the fee 
to $7 per year, half to go to the asso- 
ciation treasury and half to be consid- 
ered a subscription to Cereal Chemistry. 
It was voted that students who pass the 
entrance qualifications shall be admitted 
to the association upon payment of $7, 
but that all other applicants shall be 
charged an initiation fee of $3, making 
the payment which accompanies their 
application blanks $10. 

The association indorsed a further sug- 
gestion of Mr. Clark’s to the effect that 
the various sections should strengthen 
their local organizations and pattern 
them after the national association. 

The committee on allied associations 
was instructed to co-operate with the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
in attempting to solve many of the 
problems that trouble both the chemist 
and the baker. Such co-operation was 
suggested by E. B. Price, president of 
the bakery engineers, whose address, in 
his absence, was read by Leslie R. Ol- 
sen, president-elect of the chemists’ or- 
ganization. Mr. Price outlined the re- 
lationships of chemist and baker, and 
spoke of some of the unsolved prob- 
lems. Among them, he said, was the 
lack of a proper nomenclature for flours, 
which often made trouble between the 
flour salesman and the baker, the latter 
finding difficulty in telling just what he 
wanted. 

RESOLUTIONS GIVE THANKS 

Resolutions adopted by the association 
expressed thanks to the officers and com- 
mittees, and to others who contributed to 
the success of the meeting. Cordial greet- 
ings were extended to the Association of 
Operative Millers, the Millers’ National 
Federation, the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation and the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, to which the chemists ex- 
pressed their “sincere desire to extend 
co-operation in all matters pertaining 
to the general welfare and advancement 
of common interests.” There was a vote 
of thanks also to the editors of Cereal 
Chemistry. 

A report of the Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday sessions appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller of June 1. On June 
2 papers were read by C. L. Alsberg, 
“Starch in Relation to Quality in Flour”; 
Carl Miner, “Cereal Products Other than 
Flour”; R. A. Barackman and C. H. 
Bailey, “The Function of Phosphate in 
Fermentation”; Samuel Lawellin, “Mill- 
ing Temperatures and Their Effect on 
Flour”; E. B. Working, “Value of the 
Viscosity Determination” ; O. E. Gookins, 
“Grain Fumigation”; C. J. Patterson, 

“Use of Flour Improvers”; A. A. Schaal, 
“Shortenings Offered the Baking Trade” ; 
C. G. Harrel, “The Value of the Hydro- 
gen-ion Concentration and Buffer Value 
Determination in the Testing and Use 
of Flours.” Synopses of some of these 





and other papers read during the course 
of the convention will be found on page 
979 of this issue. 

C. J. Patterson, of the Win Campbell 
Co., Kansas City, described yeast foods 
as a combination of mineral salts. The 
salts were used by bakers, he explained, 
to stimulate the fermentation of the 
dough and regulate the action of the 
yeast. The use of yeast foods, he point- 
ed out, had made it possible to produce 
more bread of better quality in a short- 
er time. He declared that the public 
was demanding bread with a sweet, fresh 
flavor, and the use of yeast foods assist- 





Leslie R. Olsen, Newly Elected President 
of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists 


ed in achieving this sort of product. 

Mr. Patterson said that a saving could 
be made in the amount of yeast used 
with the aid of this product. He said 
that to produce good bread with yeast 
food required a thorough knowledge of 
the process of fermentation and the 
changes that took place in the process 
of fermenting dough. The flavor of the 
bread, its ability to remain fresh and 
its appearance depended upon the cor- 
rect fermentation and the mechanical de- 
velopment of the gluten, he added. 

Raymond Hertwig, of the Hecker H-O 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, called attention to the 
various reasons why the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists and the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists 
have not in the past systematically co- 
operated on studies of cereal analytical 
methods. He mentioned the conditions 
essential for satisfactory co-operation 
between the two groups. 

R. C. Sherwood, superintendent of the 
State Testing Mill, Minneapolis, noted 
the importance of making a survey of 
the wheat crop. He discussed the nu- 
merous characteristics of wheat that are 
known to indicate milling and baking 
value. He stressed the necessity of col- 
lecting representative samples for exam- 
ination. 

Among the entertainment features 
were a theater party for the ladies and 
a visit to the plant of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. 

The registration list follows: 

Carrol A. Armstrong, Igleheart Bros., Inc; 
F. W. Albro, Sperry Flour Co; George L. 
Alexander, Plant Flour Mills Co; Howard 
Adler, Victor Chemical Works, 

Henry A. Baehr, Oklahoma Mill Co; L. 
H. Bailey, United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry; M. J. Blish, Nebraska Agricultural 
College; Mary Menton Brooke, Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation; R. A. Bareckman, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; R. M. Bohn, W. E. 
Long Co; J. C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc; W. L. Bergman, Industrial Appli- 
ance Co; R. W. Brooks, The Fleischmann 
Co; C. H. Bailey, University of Minnesota. 

H. N. Clark, Blair Milling Co; D. A. Cole- 
man; F. A. Collatz, Washburn Crosby Co; 
Rowland J. Clark, Schulze Baking Co; P. 
H. Crane, International Milling Co. 

G. A. Davis, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
Claude F. Davis, Western Star Mill Co; J. 
A. Dunn, University of Minnesota; J. M. 
Doty, Omaha Grain Exchange; R. K. Dur- 
ham, Rodney Milling Co; Otis B. Durbin, 
Purity Bakeries Corporation. 

William G. Epstein, B. A. 
ing Co. 

Charles G. Ferrari; G. E. 
sas City Milling Co; V. E. 
Tilton Milling Co; T, G. 


Eckhart Mill- 
Findley, Arkan- 
Fisher, Stanard-- 
Fletcher, Wichita 
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Mill & Elevator Co; R. M. Finch, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc; H. J. Fleming, Nebraska 
Consolidated Milling Co; Rolfe L. Foye, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. 


J. M. Gillet, Victor Chemical Works; L. 
H. Goebel, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc; W. 
E. Glasgow, Cargill Elevator Co; Gertrude 


B. Gray, Purity Bakeries Corporation; M. 
A. Gray, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; R. A 
Gortner, University of Minnesota. 

Wilbur Hanson, Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Co; 8S. E. Hardy, Charleston Milling & Prod- 
uce Co; George L. Howard, Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co; William L. Haley, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co; Raymond Hertwig, Heck- 
er H-O Co., Inc; C. G. Harrel, Bakeries 
Service Corporation. 

Charles W. Ingman, Minnesota State Pro- 
tein Laboratory; B. D. Ingles, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc. 

H. H. Johnson, Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co; A. A. Jones, Hoyland Flour Mills; J. 
H. Julicher, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

S. J. Lawellin, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc; John P. Lewis, Montana Grain Inspec- 
tion Laboratory; Omer W. Luff, Big Diamond 
Mills Co; Ruth E. Larimor, Thomas Page 
Milling Co; L. E. Leatherock, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co; Fred Lumsdin, King Midas Mill Co; 
Paul Logue, Provident Chemical Works. 

Elizabeth McKim, Bay State Milling Co; 
Cc. §S. Miner, Miner Laboratories; H. S. 
Mitchell, Swift & Co; M. D. Mize, Omaha 
Grain Exchange; M. H. Mark, Black Bros. 
Flour Mills; C. B. Morison, American Insti- 
tute of Baking; W. C. Meyer, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; G. A. Marshall, Tacoma Grain 
Co; Alfred W. Meyer, W. E. Long Co; C. E. 
Mangels, North Dakota Agricultural College; 
Paul P. Merritt, Larabee Flour Mills Co; 
R. Wallace Mitchell, American Baking Ma- 
terials Co. 

Cc. T. Newell, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. 

Cc. O. Oppem, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Co; E. F. Olmstead, Great West Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; Aksel G. Olsen, Postum Co., Inc; 
Leslie R. Olsen, International Milling Co, 

*. D. Patterson, Texas Star Flour Mills; 
Raymond Powers, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute; E. M. Paget, Rumford Chemical 
Works; R. B. Potts, Wichita Flour Mills Co; 
L. H. Patten, Jr., State Mill & Elevator. 

W. A. Richards, International Milling Co; 
C. H. Robinson, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture; E. L. Rosse, Maney Milling Co; 
Hugo Roos, Modern Miller; Ludvig Reimers, 
Sperry Flour Co. 

M. L. Sudsberry, 
ration; A. A. Schaal, 
Manufacturers’ Association; 


Novadel Process Corpo- 
Biscuit and Cracker 
Paul Sherrick, 





Rowland J. Clark, Retiring President of 
the Cereal Chemists 


Central Scientific Co; R. M. Sandstedt, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; C. O. Swanson, Kansas 
State Agricultural College; A. R. 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; R. W. Stark, 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station; M. 
R. Stanley, Victor Chemical Works; T. W. 
Sanford, Eagle Roller Mill Co; R, C. Sher- 
wood, Minnesota State Testing Mill; H. J. 
Smith, Ralston Purina Co; F. P. Siebel, Jr., 
Siebel Institute of Technology. 

G. Cullen Thomas, Washburn Crosby Co; 
H. L. Thompson, Crete Mills; Allan E. 
Treloar, University of Minnesota; E. L. 
Tibbling, Washburn Crosby Co; W. M. Tink- 
ham, Washburn Crosby Co; A. A. Towner, 
Red Star Milling Co. 

H. F. Vaupel, El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 

Cc. A. Weaver, The Weaver Co; Lawrence 
D. Whiting, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc; M. 
R. Warren, Quaker Oats Co; A. D. Wilhoit; 
Floyd Woosley, Omaha Flour Mills Co; H. 
E. Weaver, Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

J. J. Markey, Rumford Co; J. H. Mayhew, 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co; John L. Little, 
Creighton University; R. K. Larmorer, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Rev. John A. Krance, 
Creighton University; C. B. Hanson, Inter- 
national Milling Co; H. L. Grapp, Despatch 
Oven Co; C. W. Detrick, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co; R. J. S. Carter, Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co; C,. E. Cather, Wallace & -Tiernan 
Co., Inc; G. W. Bonskill, Omaha Grain Ex- 
change; Charles Bennett; C. W. Brooks, 
Maney Milling Co; Edward Bosin, Omaha 
Flour Mills Co. 


Sasse, 


PLANS FOR NATIONAL 
MACARONI CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association wil] 
be held in Minneapolis, June 13-15, and, 
according to advance reports, an unusual- 
ly large number of eastern manufac- 
turers are planning to attend. 

James T. Williams, president of the 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis, and a past 
president of the association, on the open- 
ing day will entertain the entire party 
at the Automobile Club. Prior to the 
dinner, a baseball game will be held be- 
tween the millers and the macaroni men. 

On June 14 the local durum millers 
will entertain the visitors at luncheon, 
take them to some of the mills and, in 
the afternoon, for a launch ride on Lake 
Minnetonka. That evening the annual 
banquet will be given at the Lafayette 
Club, followed by an entertainment and 
dance. Minneapolis and St. Paul mill- 
ers will be the hosts. 

The business sessions will be held at 
the Hotel Nicollet, and the speakers will 
include the Hon. Sydney Anderson, pres- 
ident of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, Dr. C. A. Prosser, of the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, and L. 
C. Hodgson, mayor of St. Paul. 

The directors of the association will 
give a breakfast on the morning of June 
13 at the Hotel Nicollet, at which Georve 
E. Leach, mayor of Minneapolis, will 
welcome the visitors. 


MILLERS’ INJUNCTION SUIT 
LIKELY TO COME UP OCT. | 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The appeal of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the injunc- 
tion recently brought by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation before the United 
States Supreme Court, and there re- 
ferred back to the District of Columbia 
court of appeals, is expected to be be- 
fore the latter court on Oct. 1, when the 
fall term opens. The brief for this com- 
mission is due in the court Sept. 1, ani 
counsel for the Federation expect their 
brief to be in on Sept. 20, as required. 
Of course the federal trade brief must 
be filed by the commission before work 
can be completed on the Federation 
brief. 








SHELLABARGER OFFICIALS 
AND SALESMEN IN MEETING 


Satina, Kawnsas.—A sales conference 
of officials and salesmen of the Shella 
barger Mills & Elevator Co. was held 
at Kansas City on May 28-29, the at 
tendants motoring to Salina on May 30. 
W. L. Shellabarger, Jess B. Smith and 
H. L. Williamson, of the Salina office, 
went to Kansas City to meet the sales 
men. Those who came for the occasion 
included K. W. Baldon, Greensboro, N. 
C., J. E. Brock, Columbus, Ohio, E. M. 
Crawford, Decatur, IIll., Sig Hamberger, 
Decatur, Ga., A. E. Hanson, Little Rock, 
Ark., A. E, Jenkins, Wamego, Kansas, 
Leon Patat, Fort Worth, Texas, Frank 
Peters, Muskogee, Okla., John L. Sharer, 
Cumberland, Md., and C. P. Webb, 
Charleston, W. Va. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 


for the week ending June 4, in barrel 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 5 5 180 197 cs . 
Kansas City... 10 12 164 91 . 
Chicago ...... 205 192 118 141 . 
New York .... 246 220 53 62 329 271 
MOMON co ecece 27 40 13 1 30 29 
Baltimore .... 20 18 8 4 ‘+ . 
Philadelphia . 32 37 85 108 107 98 
Milwaukee ... 50 43 10 20 ee ° 
Dul.-Superior.. 129 137 159 145 115 260 
*Nashville ° 34 32 


*Figures for 10 days ending June 1. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending May 21. 2,214 2,143 1,970 
Previous week ....... 2,188 2,070 2,023 


July 1-May 21 ...... 116,318 113,190 117,200 
Imports— 

Week ending May 21. ae 1 

Previous week ....... —r 62 ak 

July 1-May 31 ....... 3 15 3 
Exports— 

Week ending May 21. 205 169 119 

Previous week ....... 145 153 100 

July 1-May 21 ...... 2,965 8,679 2,939 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills report an unusual- 
ly quiet week. Bookings were probably 
less than 20 per cent of the capacity 
represented. Buyers were more inter- 
ested in getting rid of their surplus than 
in adding to their holdings. In the last 
few weeks the advance in the market has 
enibled mills to cancel orders for 250,- 
000 bbls, or more, without loss, and this 
has helped to stabilize the market. At 
any rate, it has removed the top-heavy 
fecling and, while there is no new busi- 
ness of importance in sight to speak of, 
at the same time, millers are a little 
more optimistic. 

Buying Is Light.—Buying in the last 
week was confined to scattering small 
lots; to bakers who could see their stocks 
dwindling. Mill representatives in the 
East do not look for any important buy- 
ing in the next few weeks, but they do 
fecl encouraged to believe that what 
bookings are left will be taken out before 
the new crop begins to move. 

Directions Varied.— Shipping direc- 
tions are spotted. A few mills are able 
to run at 60 per cent or more capacity, 
bul the majority are operating at less 
than half. 

lears, in the main, are in good de- 
mand. Mills, however, are catching up 
on their orders for first clear, and some 
of the larger companies have this grade 
to offer. The majority of them are over- 
sold on second clear, and are holding 
prices firm. 

ixport inquiry is very light. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


rt patent, 98-Ib June 7 Year ago 
OCCON ceccesccecece $8.20@8.35 $9.35 @9.55 
Stundard patent ..... 7.75@7.95 8.85 @9.30 
ond patent ....... 7.50@7.65 8.55@9.15 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.10@7.25 7.70@8.10 
rat clear, jute®..... 6.30@6.60 6.65@6.85 
Second clear, jute*... 4.50@4.90 3.90@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 7.10@7.30 7.75@7.85 
Graham, standard . 6.70@6.90 6.90@7.00 


140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 

Durum millers report another quiet 
week. Macaroni manufacturers note a 
decided falling off in consumption, due 
presumably to the fact that they have 
been using southwestern flours in prefer- 
ence to semolinas, in order to bring down 
the price. As a result, a good many 
factories have been closed, or are operat- 
ing only part time. The others are 
marking time until the new crop is made. 
In the meantime, prices are steady at 
4c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, for No. 
2 semolina, 414¢ for standard and fancy 
patent, and 4c for No. 3 and special 
grade, 

In the week ending June 4, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 29,834 
bbls durum products, compared with 44,- 
G91 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
in 14 were in operation June 7: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
\ South, Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 

F and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 29-June 4.,. 460,800 160,291 35 
Previous week 460,800 220,173 48 
YOGQP ABO ceccese 529,200 191,770 36 
Two years ago... 522,000 171,568 33 
Three years ago. 564,600 198,719 35 
Four years ago.. 561,100 228,200 40 
Five years ago.. 546,000 210,485 38 





Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were none last week, 1,800 bbls 
in the previous week, 1,200 a year ago, 
and 1,778 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 29-June 4... 295,200 123,248 42 
Previous week .. 373,200 19%533 51 
WOOF GRO cccssve 424,890 187,860 44 
Two years ago... 433,890 193,766 45 
Three years ago. 426,690 230,656 54 
Four years ago.. 337,500 124,485 37 
Five years ago... 416,790 176,125 42 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 





Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
May 7 72 73,000 204,473 4,105 965 
May 14 73 73,450 211,823 2 3,488 2,216 
May 21 69 71,750 204,115 212, 1,568 985 
May 28 64 68,200 190,533 195, 5,155 714 
June 4. 48 49,200 123,248 117,813 736 as 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
June 4, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output—, -——Exports— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 8,625 9,887 86 69 
St. Pawl ..cose 435 444 24 

Dul.-Superior .. 688 830 svt ese 
Outside ....... 8,274 9,496 114 78 


MILLERS AND GRAIN MEN LIBERAL 


A campaign to raise $1,000,000 for a 
new Y. W. C. A. building was started 
in Minneapolis last week. The list of 
initial subscribers contained names long 
identified with the milling and grain 
trades here. The list was headed by a 
subscription for $50,000 by Mrs. W. J. 
Jennison, followed by $40,000 by the 
Peavey Co., $25,000 by Mr. and Mrs. W. 
D. Gregory, $10,000 by E. C. Warner, 
$10,000 by Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Sheffield, 
$10,000 by Mrs. Franklin M. Crosby and 
$7,500 by Mrs. George C, Christian. 


WHEAT GROWERS ELECT OFFICERS 


The Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Association held its 
fourth annual convention at Alexandria 
last week, at which Harry Beckwith, Ar- 


gyle, David Suprenault, East Grand 
Forks, Bernard Lein, Fergus Falls, 
Charles Brewer, Alberta, and John 


Braun, of Le Sueur Center, were elected 
directors for the two-year term. 


FREIGHT RATE LEGISLATION 


At the monthly meeting of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Shippers’ Association, June 
2, Congressman Walter Newton outlined 
the various freight rate matters affecting 
the Northwest that came up for discus- 
sion during the last session of Congress. 
He felt that the overhead rate case had 
not been decided on its merits, and added 
that any one who wanted a change in 
rates must be persistent and have lots 
of patience. Speaking of the Chicago- 
Dubuque barge line case, which denied 
the granting of a joint rate from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago, via Dubuque and 
the barge line, he felt that a mistake had 
been made. 

Congressman Newton made a plea that 
greater interest be shown by shippers in 
the personnel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Members are ap- 
pointed for six years and, at the ex- 
piration of their period, are often sup- 
planted by men who, though they may be 
efficient in their own particular lines, 





know nothing whatever about rate struc- 
tures or rate making. It takes several 
years for a man to get acquainted with 
the theory of rate making, and just when 
he has acquired the necessary knowledge, 
he may be removed. 


AUDITORIUM EXHIBITORS 
Several companies of the breadstuffs 
industry have exhibits in the industrial 
exposition at the grain opening of the 
Minneapolis auditorium which is taking 
place this week. These include the 
Washburn Crosby Co., the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., the Excelsior Baking Co., the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., the Creamette 
Co., the Champion Animal Food Co., the 
Ry-Krisp Co., and the Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute. 
The Pillsbury booth featured a model 
English square-rigged ship, valued at 











F, PETERSEN, of the P. F. Peter- 
* sen Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., was 
one of the speakers at the annual con- 
vention of the lowa Bakers’ Association, 
held at Cedar Rapids, lowa, May 16-18. 
Recently 150 employees of the Petersen 
bakery gathered to watch the burning of 
a mortgage on the property. In 37 years 
the company has grown from a monthly 
wholesale and retail business of $700 to 
one which has a trade territory for bread 
and cake in seven states. The firm be- 
gan in 1890 in a basement on Cuming 
Street, Omaha. Last year the cake de- 
partment alone did a business of $300,000, 
its first year in operation. 








several thousand dollars, done by H. H. 
Flescher, formerly a Norwegian sailor. 
The Russell-Miller exhibit included a 
miniature motion picture portraying the 
flour milling process. 


TWO-STAR CLUB WILL MEET 


The Two-Star Club, made up of dis- 
trict representatives of the Minneapolis 
Milling Co. who call on the macaroni 
trade, will hold their annual meeting in 
Minneapolis, June 11, prior to the open- 
ing of the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Those from out of town expected 
to be present are Theodore S. Banks, 
Buffalo, Harry S. Leviston, Boston, Ed- 
gar O. Challenger, New York, James T. 
Rodgers, Philadelphia, Fred A. Hamil- 
ton, Chicago, and Reynier Van Evera, 
Kansas City. Martin L. Luther, vice 
president of the company, is planning 
special entertainment for the occasion. 


NOTES 


J. R. Stuart, manager of the Reliance 
Feed Co., Minneapolis, motored to Chi- 
cago over the week end. 


H. M. Bachman, Chicago, representa- 
tive of the Union Steel Products Co., 
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Albion, Mich., called on local bakers last 
week, 

D. B. Skinner, Des Moines, Towa, the 
Iowa representative of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., visited friends in Min- 
neapolis last week. 

George C. Harper, formerly in the 
grain commission business in Minneap- 
olis, but who left here some years ago, is 
now a flour broker in Seattle. 

C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
passed through Minneapolis, June 2, on 
his way home from the East. 

The standard 98-lb brown cotton bag 
is quoted at $125.50 per M, and the 
49-lb size at $83.25, printed on one side, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, less usual quantity 
differentials. 

A dispatch from Fargo states that the 
Monarch elevator at Leonard, N. D., 
burned, June 6, with a loss estimated at 
approximately $20,000. It contained 2,- 
000 bus grain. 

C. W. Doolittle, general sales manager 
for the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, is planning to attend the annual 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Dallas, Texas, this week. 

Donald G. Lowell, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., O. A. McCrea, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., E. K. Warner, of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and 
George W. Smith, of the Albert Dickin- 
son Co., Minneapolis, left June 7 for 
French Lick Springs to attend the an- 
nual convention of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The dull macaroni trade continues to 
be a deterrent factor in demand and 
working of semolina business. Sales last 
week were light. As some buyers are 
still holding mill contracts, they were 
not attracted to the market except, pos- 
sibly, in watching new developments. 

The spring wheat trade is only buying 
from hand to mouth. As a rule, buyers 
appeared afraid of the market. Ship- 
ping instructions were fairly good on de- 
linquent contracts, due to the recent 
strength of the market. Mill asking 
prices were reduced 30c last week. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 29-June 4 14,105 38 
Previous week 13,385 36 
EY WEEE oa 4540 6:65-0:63 40's 66% 15,270 41 
TWO FORTS OBO .ccscccs 11,285 31 


Quotations, June 4, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


. 1927 1926 
First patent . $7.75 @8.00 $1.90@9.05 
Second patent ..... 7.50@7.75 0.45@8.90 
First clear, jute.. 6.50@6.75 7.20@7.45 
Second clear, jute. 5.55@5.80 6.20@6.45 
NOTES 


F. L. Losee, of the Melady Grain Co., 
New York, was in Duluth last week. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators were down to about 8,000,000 bus 
on June 4, A year ago they were 10,- 
000,000 more. 

Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
during May totaled 6,640,522 bus, against 
7,183,309 a year ago, and shipments were 
12,682,190, against 18,080,749. 

Douglas C. Moore, Duluth representa- 
tive of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, and wife, left last week for 
a trip of several weeks in the Superior 
National Forest. R. J. Huseby, Minne- 
apolis, is representing the company dur- 
ing his absence. 

F. G. Caruson. 


GREAT FALLS 


The rapid fluctuations in wheat last 
week did not develop much flour busi- 
ness. Mills continue operations on a 
satisfactory basis, and conditions point 
favorably to future operations. Flour is 
25c lower. Quotations, June 4: first pat- 
ent $8.25 bbl, standard patent $8.15, first 
clear $6.50, and second clear $4.75. 

- * 


The Andrews Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
advises the state department of agricul- 
ture that it contemplates establishment 
of a string of elevators between Glen- 
dive and Brockway, Mont. 

Watter F, Barrran. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A highly uncertain feeling toward the 
wheat market on the part of all classes 
of buyers had a detrimental effect upon 
flour purchases last week. Buying was 
limited*to immediate shipment business. 
There is practically no interest in new 
crop prices, and mills have shown no in- 
clination to force the issue. Shipping in- 
structions are fair. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Sales of soft wheat 
flour to the South and Southeast showed 
but little change last week from the few 
preceding ones. Buyers are operating 
strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
nearly all business is for immediate ship- 
ment. Old bookings have been fairly 
well cleared out, and the new crop year 
will find the industry in a strong posi- 
tion. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Buyers of hard 
wheat flour were inactive last week, and 
mills more inclined to meet their ideas 
of prices on account of the decline in 
wheat. They, display little interest in 
new crop prices, and mills are not eager 
to begin such quotations. One Kansas 
mill is said to have offered new wheat 
flour at 15c under the price for old wheat 
flour, but no sales were reported. Ship- 
ping instructions are only fair. 

Export Trade—Sales to European 
markets are scattered and of small vol- 
ume. ‘The Latin American buyers con- 
tinue to operate on a _hand-to-mouth 
basis, but the volume of this class of 
business is about normal for this time 
of the year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, June 4: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.30 bbl, straight $6.10@6.50, 
first clear $5.50@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.40, straight $6.40@6.80, first 
clear $5.40@5.80; spring first patent 
$7.40@7.80, standard patent $6.90@7.20, 
first clear $6.10@6.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 

. 22,800 37 
. 27,800 46 
Year ago . 22,600 35 
Two years ago 18,800 30 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
41,700 47 

.. 42,200 

. 39,100 

29,500 


May 29-June 4 
Previous week 


May 29-June 4 .. 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 


William Berger, of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Washburn Crosby Co., was 
in Kansas City last week. 

Clifford R. Heaney, department sales 
manager of the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co., called in St. Louis last week. 

D. S. Stowe has been engaged to rep- 
resent the Plant Flour Mills Co. in east- 
ern Ohio, and will make his headquarters 
in Steubenville. 


Marion W. Sherwood, manager of the 
Ogden, Utah, mill of the Royal Milling 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., was in St. Louis 
recently en route to the South. 


Clarence S. Chase, manager of the In- 
terior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was 
in St. Louis last week en route home 
from an extended business trip in the 
fast. 

Roger P. Annan, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., and a former presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, was the toastmaster at a ban- 
quet given at the Coronado Hotel last 
week in honor of Cleveland A. Newton, 
former congressman, for the work he has 
accomplished in behalf of the develop- 


ment of waterways. Many prominent 
people attended the banquet, which was 
sponsored by the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

John C. Bernet, son of A. E. Bernet, 
vice president of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., who was gradu- 
ated this spring from Annapolis Naval 
Academy, recently broke the high jump 
record of the annual dual track meet of 
army and navy cadets. His jump was 
six feet and one half inch. 

Declining business in the eighth dis- 
trict during the past 30 days is attribut- 
ed to the disastrous floods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, according to the monthly 
business review issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. The distri- 
bution of merchandise has been held 
down, and planting of spring crops has 
been held back four to six weeks. 


MEMPHIS 

Advancing prices failed to cause any 
improvement in demand for flour. Some 
mill representatives report shipping in- 
structions more free, while others com- 
plain that they are slow. Local blenders 
and jobbers report better inquiry. Quo- 
tations are more or less nominal and 
some mills declined to make any, except 
when business was tendered. There has 
been doubt as to the advance holding, 
and the usual disposition to expect a re- 
action when movement of the crop gets 
under way helps to deter buying. Farm- 
ing operations are making better prog- 
ress, but are still much delayed, although 
higher prices for cotton caused some op- 
timism. Stocks in all hands are at a 
minimum, so the new season will find 
them about as light as ever known, but 
it is not expected buying will be done, 
except for immediate requirements. 

Flour prices, June 4, basis 98’s, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.50@9 bbl, standard $7.75@8; hard 
wiater short patent $8.20@8.40, standard 
patent $7.45@8; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $9@9.20, standard patent $8.35@8.80, 
western soft patent $7.50@7.60, semi- 
hard patent $7.10, blended 95 per cent 
patent $7.50@7.60. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The flour trade was light last week in 
the face of advancing prices, a condi- 
tion which affected not only business in 
the city and country, but also the foreign 
trade. Exporters here were unable to 
do business to any extent with firms 
abroad, because of a wide variance of 
price ideas. Flour handlers are feeling 
the loss of business in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, which is now under water, 
and although flour is undoubtedly being 
sold to concentration camps where refu- 
gees are sheltered, dealers here declare 
that they are getting very little of this 
business. 

Trade with Mexico is expected to take 
a temporary slump, not only in the flour 
and grain line, but in virtually all lines, 
as a direct result of doubling the duty 
on articles imported into that country. 
There had been a scale of rates of per- 
centage applying to various commodi- 
ties, but effective June 1 that republic 
slapped a flat duty of 10 per cent of the 
net f.o.b. New Orleans value on all com- 
modities, including flour and grain. This 
applies on exports from all ports. 

Flour shipments to Europe were large 
last week, but it is understood that most 
of the total of 58,386 bags sent there 
were worked in the interior. Amster- 
dam led with 13,900 bags, Rotterdam 
took 13,465, Hamburg 12,322, Dublin 
7,500, Glasgow 5,499, Copenhagen 5,400 
and Liverpool 300. 


A total of 18,371 200-lb bags flour was ° 


sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended June 2, accord- 
ing to figures supplied by four of the 
leading steamship lines that serve the 
tropics, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 500 bags; Panama City, 900; 
Vera Cruz, 450. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: 
Puerto Cortez, 175; 
Cienfuegos, 840. 

Munson Line: Havana, 800; Manza- 
nillo, 1,685; Kingston, 400; Guantanamo, 
800. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,425; San- 
tiago, 500; Kingston, 150; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 1,989; Tela, 72; Guayaquil, 4,498; 
Puerto Limon, 750; Colon, 510; La 
Guayra, 200; Panama City, 200. 

Flour prices, on June 2: 

o— Winter, 
Hard 
Short patent $7.50 
95 per cent ° 7.25 
100 per cent 6.90 
Cut 35 6.65 
First clear ° 6.45 
Second clear 6.15 

Semolina, 5%c 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 2: 

Destination— 
Aguadilla 
Amsterdam 
Arroyo 
Aux Cayes 
Barranquilla ... 
Belize 
Bluefields 


Bluefields, 127; 
Vera Cruz,.500; 


Spring 
8.15 


Destination— 
Kingston ost 
La Guayra ..... 
Liverpool 
Livingston . 

Manta 

Manzanillo .....2, 
Maracaibo 
Mayaguez ...... 
Panama City ..1, 
Paramaribo .... 
Port au Prince. 
Puerto Barrios .3,3% 
Puerto Cortez .. 
Puerto Limon .. 
Puerto Mexico..1,075 
San Jose 7 
Santiago 
Rotterdam ....1% 
Tela 

Tumaco 

Vera Cruz 


sienfuegos 
Solon 
Jopenhagen .... 
JSoquimbo ......2, 
Curacao 
Dublin 
Gonaives ve 
Guantanamo ... 
Guayaquil 
Hamburg 
Havana ........ 4,597 
Jacmel 

The rice trade is expecting stronger 
prices between now and the opening of 
the new crop in August. Demand was 
better last week, and prices were steady. 
The export call was active, with fairly 
large amounts being sent to Europe, 
while Porto Rico and other countries in 
the tropics continued to show keen in- 
terest in New Orleans offerings. The 
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following figures were posted, June 2, at 
the Board of Trade: 

Rough Clean 
sacks pockets 
690,804 1,210,032 
849,461 673,844 


Receipts— 
Season to June 2 
Same period, 1927 
Sales— 
Season to June 2. 
Same period, 1927 . 


76,602 
72,406 
NOTES 

Joseph Fischer, father of H. L. Fisch- 
er, manager of the bakers’ supply de- 
partment of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., 
died May 31, at his home here. 

F. A. Motta, vice president and secre- 
tary of the Champion Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans, where he called on Schwartz 
& Ferry. 

The Pacific Import & Export Co., 
Tientsin, China, has placed its business 
in egg yolk and albumen in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, ‘Texas and Arkan- 
sas with J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

R. A. SuLvivan. 


WICHITA 


The flour market last week was quict. 
Specifications are unusually slow for 
June. Some foreign bids were received 
for new wheat flour as soon as it is avail- 
able, but most of them were out of line 
at least $1 bbl, considering the present 
price and the crop prospects. Mills are 
working at approximately 80 per cent 
capacity. Flour advanced 10c early in 
the week, and then declined 20c. Prices, 
June 4, basis Kansas City, 98-lb cottons: 
hard wheat short patent, $8.40 bbi; 
straight, $7.90; clears, $7.15. 





MACARONI PLANT BURNED 

New Orteans, La.—Fire did damage 
of $120,000 fo the plant of the Fererico 
Macaroni Mfg. Co., Chartres and St. 
Philip streets, New Orleans, last week. 
Firemen climbed to the tops of adjoin- 
ing buildings and trained streams of 
water on the burning structure, but the 
flames ate their way down an elevator 
shaft and a staircase. 


Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via Panama Canal, during May, to- 
taled 4,900 sacks, equal to 2,450 bbls, 
compared with 10,800 sacks, equal to 
5,400 bbis, during April. 








‘Texas Bakers Hold Well Attended 
Meeting at Houston 


LTHOUGH bakers’ bread today is 
A recognized as being at the highest 
standard of purity and nutritional 
value, bakers’ cakes have a reputation of 
being far below the normal of the home 
made product,” declared D. T. Perry, 
San Antonio, in an address at the annual 
convention of the Texas State Bakers’ 
Association at the Bender Hotel, Hous- 
ton, 

Recognizing the improvements that 
have been made in bakeries in the past 
few years, both in the care with which 
ingredients are selected and in the me- 
chanical aids used in the making of 
bread, Mr. Perry urged the 400 members 
of the association who attended the con- 
vention to turn their attentoin to im- 
proving sweet goods. 

“It is the general rule for bakers to 
use the very best ingredients in bread, 
but to make cakes of the cheapest,” he 
declared. One of the chief causes of the 
low standard of cakes he attributed to 
the inferior quality of flavoring used. 
“Make good cakes by using the best 
grade of materials, and set the price ac- 
cordingly,” Mr. Perry advised in closing 
his address. 

The convention, which opened on May 
23, with practically the entire member- 
ship of the association present, was de- 
clared to have been one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held. 

Mayor Oscar Holcombe welcomed the 
association to Houston at the first ses- 
sion. George Schepps, Dallas, responded. 

The convention was then addressed by 
F. M. Law, vice president of the First 
National Bank, Houston, who spoke on 
“Things that Will Affect Your Credit.” 

On the: second day, Laredo was chosen 
as the next’ site of the convention and 
officers for the coming year were elected. 


Dewey Baird, Fort Worth, was named 
to succeed Paul Fuqua, Dallas, as presi- 
dent of the association. Other officers 
elected were Roger Martinelli, Galveston, 
vice president; William Colmorgan, Lut- 
kin, treasurer; Walter Schneider, San 
Antonio, secretary. 

The entertainment committee, com- 
posed of B. Williams, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., H. J. Schott and J. QO. Ilvy, 
of Schott’s Bakery, provided a round of 
pleasure for every minute the convention 
was not in session. 

On the evening of May 24 the conven- 
tion assembled around the huge banquet 
table at the Bender Hotel for a dinner 
and musical entertainment in which th¢ 
leading talent of the city appeared. 

On the morning of May 25 the dele 
gates moved en masse to Galveston to 
enjoy the beach and the entertainment 
facilities of the Island City. 

While the men were occupied with the 
convention on May 24 their wives were 
guests of a committee composed of J. 
A. Gerber and E. B. McLaurin on a 
sight-seeing trip around Houston in the 
morning and at a theater party in the 
afternoon. 





PAUL M. MARSHALL NAMED 
HEAD OF HALL MILLING CO. 
Sr. Louris, Mo.—Paul M. Marshall has 
been elected president of the Hall Mill- 
ing Co., the management of which was 
recently acquired by Mr. Marshall, Rob- 
ert N. Walker, Prentiss S. Wilson and 
H. A. Berkemeyer. Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Wilson have been elected vice presi- 
dents, and Mr. Berkemeyer is secretary- 
treasurer. The directors of the company 
are Mr. Marshall, Mr. Walker, Mrs. 
Marshall Hall, Snydor Hall and A, P. 
Bridges. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Millers had the same story to tell 
about new business last week as they 
have had for some time,—only more so. 
New sales seem to be almost impossible 
to make. 

Break Goes Unnoticed.—Last week’s 
break in wheat, with consequent lower 
flour prices, did not bring out the new 
business that some members of the trade 
had hoped it would. Most millers ap- 
pear to think that at least another 5c 
must come off the price of wheat before 
buyers will come in. Others think that 
the indifference with which the decline 
was received was the result of the over- 
bought condition of the trade; they be- 
lieve that no more extensive buying will 
be done on this crop, regardless of how 
low wheat goes. 

Shipping Directions Still Good.— 
Owing to the fact that satisfactory 
specifications still are being received, the 
running time of local mills is well above 
average. The number of old contracts 
is rapidly diminishing, however, and with 
new sales as slow as they are, many mill- 
ers are inclined to believe that they will 
have a good June and a poor July. 

Little Export Business.—Foreign trade 
in flour last week was equally as slow 
as in the domestic market. The im- 
porter evidently had little faith in the 
recent high price of wheat, and now that 
it has begun to break, he believes that 
it will go much lower. Although some 
new crop flour has been sold, the volume 
is negligible compared with the amount 
that had been booked at this time last 
year, One shipping official here says 
that, whereas he has virtually no space 
yet booked for new crop flour, last year 
at this time he was working overtime 
taking orders, and by June 18 he was 
able to take a long vacation, having sold 
millers enough space to keep the ships 
of his line busy for the next two months 
or more, 

New Crop Sales—The real reason for 
this comparative inactivity is the refusal 
of millers to quote new crop flour at any 
appreciable discount under old crop. 
While the only new crop flour sales in 
the domestic market are attributed to an 
Oklahoma mill, it is probable that the 
majority of mills have sold small quan- 
tities for export. It is maintained, how- 
ever, that this flour has been sold on the 
present price basis. 

Flour Prices Lower—In sympathy 
with lower levels in the wheat market, 
flour quotations declined last week. 
Prices, June 4, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
110’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
87.50@8.05 bbl; 95 per cent, $7@7.55; 
straight, $6.70@7.25; first clear, $6@6.20; 
second clear, $5@5.20; low grade, $4.50. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
ictivity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

iy 29-June 4... 347,460 190,441 54 

Previous week 353,460 219,451 62 

VORP Ue auucass 360,360 170,979 47 

Two years ago... 364,710 159,954 3 

live-year average (same week).... 47 

n-year average (same week)..... 44 
KANSAS CITY 

lay 29-June 4... 175,500 130,767 74 

Previous week 175,500 129,837 73 

TORS: Bk 6 6: eww 151,500 91,150 60 

Two years ago... 148,500 123,836 83 

ive-year average (same week).... 68 


Ten-year average (same week)..... 








May 29-June 4... 62,400 43,787 











Previous week .. 62,400 49,174 78 
Year ago ....... 62,400 33,085 53 
Two years ago... 65,700 32,857 50 
ST. JOSEPH 
May 29-June 4... 47,400 40,950 86 
Previous week 47,400 36,344 77 
Teer GOO occseee 47,400 39,498 83 
Two years ago... 47,400 21,868 46 
SALINA 
May 29-June 4... 46,200 30,616 66 
Previous week .. 37,800 28,516 75 
TOP GS 2cactee 35,400 25,041 70 
Two years ago... 46,200 21,239 47 
ATCHISON 
May 29-June 4... 29,700 25,216 85 
Previous week 29,700 28,249 95 
Year AGO ..ceses 29,400 24,155 82 
OMAHA 
May 29-June 4... 27,300 d 80 
Previous week 27,300 2 d 83 
TOOP BHO ccccsce 27,300 19,822 72 
Two years ago... 27,300 9,000 32 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
BERG SOeTORS. Gi ccwescdeceoccvvecssecseses 28 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 
mestic business fair and 48 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
14,408 bbls last week, 26,238 in the pre- 
vious week, 10,864 a year ago and 19,245 
two years ago. 
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NOTES 

Siegmund Steeg, formerly millers’ 
agent, Hamburg, Germany, was a recent 
Kansas City visitor. 

E. F. Schulz, southeastern representa- 
tive of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
was in Kansas City last week. 

F. J. Hicks, of the sales department of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is on 
a vacation in southern Missouri. 

Charles H. Kenser has resigned from 
the General Commission Co. to become 
grain buyer for the Plant Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis. 

Benjamin S. Bull, formerly of the 
auditing department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has joined the 
local sales force of the company. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago, was in Kansas City 
last week after attending the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 


J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., expects to 
leave this week for the annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
at Wernersville. 

It is understood that what is claimed 
to be a world’s record for rapid con- 
crete pouring was recently established 
during the construction of the additional 
storage space for the local plant of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. 

Philip Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Kan- 
sas City last week while on his way to 
the operative millers’ convention at Dal- 
las, Texas. He took this opportunity to 
visit the company’s plant at Atchison. 


Clifford R. Heaney, department sales 
manager for the St. Paul (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., reported very favorably on the 
wheat crop in the Northwest while in 
Kansas City last week. He said that he 
believed that reports from Canada had 
been too bullish. 


“I believe that there is still some old 
crop flour to be bought; I should say 
that a large number of buyers are still 
lacking about a 15 days’ supply,” said 
Clarence S. Chase, manager of the In- 
terior Flour Mills Co., on his return from 
an extended business trip in the East. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 


the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has 
returned from a trip through the Kan- 
sas wheat belt. He estimated the state’s 
production at 123,000,000 bus. He was 
accompanied by E. G. Broenniman, vice 
president of the Standard Milling Co., 
New York. 


HUTCHINSON 

While new business was light last week, 
shipping directions came in much more 
freely against heavy bookings which 
must be disposed of within the next 30 
days. Possibility of full-time operation 
looms for local mills. Considerable for- 
eign inquiry developed, but was not pro- 
ductive of business, due to the fact that 
export buyers generally were about two 
days behind the rising market. Quota- 
tions, June 4, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 


City: short patent $7.70@8.15 bbl; 
straight, $7.30@7.65; first clear, $6@ 
6.20. 

NOTES 


Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
has gone east on an extended trip. 

Vernon E. Penwell, St. Louis, has 
joined the sales department of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. as export man- 
ager. 

E. J. Ritter, Pueblo, Colo., sales repre- 
sentative of the Lyons (Kansas) Flour 
Milling Co., visited the home office last 
week. 

Wiley T. Hawkins, division sales man- 
ager for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., spent last week calling on the trade 
in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

L. B. Young, president of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., who makes his 
home in Los Angeles, is here visiting his 
son, B. F. Young, treasurer and sales 


manager. He will inspect the four mills 
of the company. 
Much damage was done to wheat 


around Great Bend, Kansas, by a severe 
hailstorm, according to L. L. Gunn, gen- 
eral manager of the Barton County 
Flour Mills Co. there. Mr. Gunn had a 


90 per cent loss on one of his wheat 
farms. 

C. C. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., has returned 


from a 1,000-mile trip through the South- 
west which took him into Oklahoma and 
Texas panhandle. Conditions are spot- 
ted, he says, but the crop at best will 
be far below that of last year. 


NEBRASKA 

Comparatively little new flour busi- 
ness developed last week, but, as a result 
of the advance in wheat prices, mills in 
this territory got a good many shipping 
orders on old contracts. It is regarded 
as rather unlikely that the mills will 
book up heavily on flour very early in 
the new crop season. 


SALINA 


With the market stronger, an increase 
is noticeable in the business of Salina 
mills, some of which are running at full 
time for the first time in several months. 
Buyers are ordering out flour bought 
before the advance, and farmers are sell- 
ing their stored wheat. Quotations, June 
2, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: short 
patent, $7.60@7.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.40 
@7.50; straight, $7.30@7.40. 

NOTES 

George T. Woolley, of the Western 
Star Mill Co., and Mrs. Woolley, have 
returned from a month’s visit in Chicago. 

L. G. Gottschick, Jr., of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., who has_ represented 
the mills at St. Petersburg, Fla., has been 
transferred to Davenport, Iowa. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the H. D, Lee Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from Oklahoma City, where he 
had been on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 

C. F. Davis, chemist at the Western 
Star Mill Co., was married on May 28 
to Miss Minnette Wheelock, at her home 
at Watonga, Okla. They will be at home 
in Salina after June 15. 

Officials and salesmen of the Shella- 
barger Mills & Elevator Co., who came 
to Salina from Kansas City, where they 
had met last week, took a trip over the 
wheat fields of Kansas, going as far west 
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NOW THEY’LL ELECTRO- 
CUTE IT 


A NEW way to kill the crop is 

being investigated by officials 
at the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. A report was re- 
ceived at the college some time ago 
that thousands of acres of wheat in 
western Kansas that gave promise 
of a good yield had suddenly wilted 
and died. It was stated that all in- 
dications pointed to some cause 
other than hot winds or drouth. 
The only suggestion that was of- 
fered in the report was that elec- 
trically charged winds had swept 
across the area and killed the wheat 
plants at the root. The college au- 
thorities apparently give consider- 
able credence to the theory. 











as Lincoln, south to Russell and back 
into Salina. They found that wheat was 
in good condition in the region visited. 
A heavy rain that was general over the 
state on June 1 will carry the crop to 
maturity. 


ATCHISON 

While inquiry was good as a result 
of the recession in wheat values, sales 
were negligible last week. Both bakers 
and jobbers refuse to become alarmed 
at the prospect of higher flour values, 
and prefer to mark time or take ad- 
vantage of resale flour. As a _ result, 
mills’ bookings, in some cases, were as 
low as 10 per cent of capacity. Millers 
are of the opinion that it will take a very 
steady market to bring in any buying. ‘ 

Shipping directions are very satisfac- 
tory, and old contracts are being rapidly 
disposed of. Mills in this city are run- 
ning almost at capacity. Flour prices 
are slightly easier, quotations, June 6, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Missouri River, being: 
hard wheat short patent $7.55@7.65 bbl, 
straight $7.15@7.40, first clear $5.85@ 
6.05; soft wheat short patent $7.10@ 
7.45, straight $6.80@7, first clear $6.05 
@6.20. 

NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager of the 
Blair Milling Co., is on a motor trip in 
the northern states. 

Work on the new wheat storage of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is going for- 
ward at a rapid rate, and construction 
is proceeding on a concrete head house 
for the Blair Elevator Corporation. 

S. C. Sparkes, West Virginia represen- 
tative of the Blair Milling Co., was a 
mill visitor last week. He spent several 
days touring the state, and advises that 
estimates for the Kansas wheat crop are 
around 125,000,000 to 130,000,000 bus. 


OKLAHOMA 

Last week was one of the quietest ex- 
perienced lately by Oklahoma millers. 
Sales were very slow, with prices about 
unchanged. Quotations, June 2: hard 
wheat short patent flour $8.30@8.40 bbl, 
standard patent $7.80@7.90; soft wheat 
short patent, $8.50@8.60. 

NOTES 

Frank Adams, connected with the 
Knaur Grain Co., Denison, ‘Texas, died 
recently. 

A grain elevator is under construction 
at Twitchell, Texas, to replace the one 
recently burned. 

The Houston (Texas) Seed Co. has 
been incorporated by F. M. Flood, R. D. 
Carter and E. B. Riley. Capital stock, 


$25,000. 
The Brownwood (Texas) Elevators 
have been incorporated, with $25,000 


capital stock, by Henry Stallings, W. P. 
Logan and A. A. Horne. 


H. M. Houston, Austin, Texas, was’ 
elected president of the South Texas 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association at the 


recent meeting of the organization in 
Houston. 

The first shipment of wheat ever to be 
sent by airplane, and also the first deliv- 
ery of the 1927 crop, was shipped out 
of Enid by the Enid Terminal Elevator 
Co. on May 26. 
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TOLEDO 


Business is very slack. The sensa- 
tional advance in wheat, followed by re- 
cessions last week when the May future 
was wiped off the board, was more of a 
blow than the buying trades could stand. 
It was a staggering shock to any in- 
clination to buy flour. Stagnation and 
considerable mystification have followed 
in the wake of these gyrations, and buy- 
ers will probably await more settled con- 
ditions or a clearer indication of what 
to expect. It will require a little time 
for them to make up their minds defi- 
nitely just what to do. Meantime, they 
are doing nothing. 

On May 27 the price of wheat, Toledo 
rate points, reached the high point of 
the crop, $1.45%4, as against the previous 
high of $1.45 on July 19. On June 4, 
one week later, the price had gone down 
to $1.39%4. It is easy to understand 
why the trade has become unsettled and 
why buyers are now holding off again. 

Buyers Hold Off—Two weeks ago 
there was some indication of a moderate 
resumption of buying: there was evi- 
dence of greater confidence, and that 
higher levels had been accepted. But the 
big advance of the week following put 
an end to it. Buyers became conspicu- 
ous by their absence, which was to be 
expected. But these requirements, what- 
ever they were, remain unsatisfied. It 
is a good thing they did not come in at 
the top. This potential requirement must 
be taken care of sooner or later, and the 
logical time will be between now and 
the new crop, hardly more than a month 
away. 

However, the fact that the July new 
crop future is selling at Chicago higher 
than cash wheat, Toledo rate points, 
might serve as the basis of renewed con- 
fidence. On June 3 the bid at Toledo 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
was $1.39, bu, and the close of July 
at Chicago was $1.44% the same day. 
Here is a definite carrying charge of 
5c for less than a month’s time. Buyers 
could insure themselves against a decline 
by selling July wheat against flour pur- 
chases—paying the current level, of 
course, on buying in their hedges if the 
market went up, but it may not occur 
to them. They are not used to hedging. 

Millers may take advantage of this 
situation, and what was spoken of 
months ago as a remote possibility may 
become an actuality. The present crop 
of wheat was of such exceptional quality 
and so abundant, the best this section 
ever knew, that some millers expressed 
the wish that there might be some safe 
way to carry over a lot of it into the 
new crop. ‘That way now is provided, 
quite unexpectedly, and a good carrying 
charge is afforded. At this time of the 
year new crop wheat is usually selling 
below old crop, and there is no telling 
how long this situation will last. One 
miller announces that he has already ac- 
cumulated a line of old wheat for new 
crop grinding. Whatever fortunate cir- 
cumstance happens to the new crop, it 
can hardly be of better quality than the 
old. 

New Crop Outlook.—So the milling 
business of this section is now in statu 
quo, with scarcely any sales being made, 
even to established trade. But this may 
change before the close of another week. 
Buyers have a way of taking hold almost 
overnight. The outlook for the new crop 
is not bad, although it looks as if the 
market might be subject to speculative 
influences, which is not conducive to sat- 
isfactory milling. If Canada has the 
short crop indicated, that will be favor- 
able to American export sales. 

Standard soft winter wheat patent 
flour was quoted, June 3, at $7@7.10 
bbl, a close range and 35@40c below a 


week ago, and local springs at $8, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 
50,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
.. $7,100 73 
. 41,500 82 
. 32,200 67 
.. $1,350 65 
. 29,800 65 


May 29-June 4 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Three years ago . 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 
tivity 
21,115 47 
39,796 ‘ 
32,584 


bbls bbls 
45,000 
75,900 
74,460 
63,060 2 
97,050 4 


May 29-June 4 
Previous week .... 
Year ago 

Two years ago .... 
Three years ago... 


5,265 
NOTES 

The Worley Bros. Co., millers, Bain- 
bridge, Ohio, write that corn goods are 
up nearly $10 ton, and that buyers are 
anxious. 

Howard W. Adams, sales manager for 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, has returned from a month’s trip 
calling on the trade. 

The grain elevator of the A. R. Kerr 
Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, was burned last 
week. Its capacity was 35,000 bus, and 
it was nearly filled with grain. 

Oscar J. Weiker, of the Model Mills, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio, and the Minerva 
(Ohio) Milling Co., recently joined the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association. 

The new _ 1,000,000-bu concrete ele- 
vator of the National Milling Co. is com- 
pleted, and installation of machinery is 
in progress. The elevator will be ready 
for the movement of the new crop. 

More than 500 tractors and stubble 
beaters are now at work in Ohio’s 42 
borer infested counties, helping farmers 
pulverize the European corn borers’ fa- 
vorite winter headquarters—corn stubble. 

The midsummer meeting of the Indi- 
ana Grain Dealers’ Association will be 
held at Lake Wawasee, June 30-July 1. 
The Indiana Millers’ Association has 
been invited to hold its meeting at the 
same place and time. 

A valuation of $682,883 has been 
placed by probate court appraisers on 
the estate of Mrs. Mary M. Dauch, 
widow of J. J. Dauch, one of the found- 
ers of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
manufacturers of paper containers, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

Three Ohio mills have recently burned: 
the plants of the Hulshizer Milling Co., 
Newark, the Krumm Milling Co., oper- 
ated by Pitz Bros., Columbus, and that 
formerly operated by the Hardesty Mill- 
ing Co., and later by the Capitol Milling 
Co., for a long time idle, also at Colum- 
bus. 

Neely J. Leake, who has represented 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., in this section for some years, has 
moved his headquarters from Toledo to 
Cleveland. His father, J. Fisher Leake, 
is manager of the Bemis sales office at 
Louisville, Ky., with an office in the 
Starks Building. 

Architect’s plans have been made for 
a 35-story office building to be erected in 
Detroit, on the site of the present 
Hodges Building, by the Stott Realty 
Co., to be known as the David Stott 
Building. It will be erected and owned 
by members of the Stott family, who also 
operate the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc. 


Charles B. Riley, secretary of the In- 
diana grain dealers’ and millers’ associa- 


tions, commenting on the condition of’ 


wheat, says: “On my trip in the south- 
western part of the state, I found wheat 
probably two weeks further advanced 
than in the northern half. There seems 
to be considerable trouble with wheat in 
many localities. The stalks and blades 
up 12 and 14 inches from the ground are 
dying, being affected with red rust. The 
heads look well, but if this condition 
continues it surely will make consider- 
able damaged wheat, or no wheat at all, 
where farmers are expecting a good 
crop.” 


ATLANTA 

On account of the high prices prevail- 
ing, and the fact that most of the larger 
consumers appear to feel that prices 
have now reached about their highest lev- 
els and will shortly decline, there are 
comparatively few orders being placed. 
Sales in the past two or three weeks have 
been at the lowest ebb in this section 
in several months, in spite of the fact 
that brokers and salesmen who have been 
out in the territory recently have found 
stocks exceptionally short. Such orders 
as are being booked are for current 
needs only. Indications are that buying 
will continue on this basis for the rest 
of June. 

Shipping instructions last week were 
fairly active, however, but most mills 
have about cleaned up their old con- 
tracts. 

A further increase of 15@20c was 
noted in flour prices here last week, quo- 
tations on June 4, f.o.b., Atlanta, being 
as follows: hard winter short patent, 
basis 98-lb cottons, $9.50@10 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $8.20@8.60, straight patent 
$8.05@8.50; soft winter short patent 
$9.25@10, fancy patent $8.75@9.50, 
standard patent $8.25@9; spring wheat 
short patent $9.05@9.50, standard pat- 
ent $8.70@9.20, straight patent $8.50@ 
9; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
sott white wheat flour, $8.55@9. 

NOTES 

The southeastern branch of ‘The 
Fleischmann Co., Atlanta, states that a 
new building is being erected to house 
the San Antonio, Texas, branch of the 
company, 13803 West Commerce Street, 
that city, a one-story plant occupying a 
site of about 150x60. 

The southern trade has been advised 
that the Elco Mixed Feed Co., El Campo, 
Texas, has awarded the contracts for 
the construction of a new warehouse and 
feed mill, the plant to be four stories in 
height and to represent an investment of 
between $40,000 and $50,000. 

Harotp F, Popiasx1. 


NORFOLK 


The strength of the market last week 
sent prices up considerably. Mills are 
sending out quotations on the basis of 
the advanced wheat prices, and the trade, 
as a result, has been somewhat stimu- 
lated. Mills report a scarcity of good 
milling wheat, and with option prices 
what they are the market has taken on 
a natural firmness. General conditions 
in the trade are reported as about nor- 
mal, Quotations, June 3: northwestern 
spring patents $8.45@8.90 bbl, second 
patents $8.25@8.40; Kansas top patents 
$8.30@8.50, second patents $8@8.20; top 
winter patents $7.30@7.50, second pat- 
ents $6.95@7.40; Virginia and Carolina 
straights, $6.65@6.85. 

JosepuH A. Lesuir, Jr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


While prices on all grades of flour 
continue strong, demand does not follow 
the trend. Only such buying is being 
done as is absolutely necessary. The 
general feeling is that prices will not go 
much higher, and there may be some 
reductions. Millers are offering few con- 
cessions. 

In soft winter wheat flour, buying is 
entirely on a current basis. Old book- 
ings, however, are being cleared up, and 
indications lead to the belief that mills 
will go into the new crop year in good 
shape as regards old sales. 

Hard wheat millers appear to be mak- 
ing concerted efforts to clean up old 
bookings before making new sales. This 
is being done gradually, though bakers 
find that their early purchases are last- 
ing longer than had been expected. 

Little export trade is reported, though 
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some inquiries are being received from 
Latin America. 

Quotations, in 140-lb jutes, Indianap- 
olis, June 4: soft winter short patent 
$6.75@7.25 bbl, straight $6@6.50, first 
clear $5.75@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.40, straight $6.50@6.80, first 
clear $5.50@5.90; spring first patent 
$7.25@7.75, standard patent $6.90@7.30, 

NOTES 

John P. Hoffman, manager of the Co- 
operative Elevator, Brazil, Ind., died re- 
cently, following a stroke of paralysis, 
He was 65 years old. 

The Wallace Milling Co., Hunting- 
burg, Ind., has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $210,000, all of the in- 
crease being preferred. 

T. Devaney. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour conditions in the Southeast have 
not been greatly changed by the up- 
ward movement of wheat. Stocks have 
been low on account of the conservative 
policy followed by buyers this year. 
The volume of new orders shows some 
increase, compared with last month, al- 
though the aggregate volume of business 
is about the same. 

Purchases are in moderate quantities, 
mostly for prompt and immediate deliy- 
ery. Specifications on contracts are fair, 
and the amount of business outstanding 
on mill books is being reduced. The 
trade is somewhat up in the air on ac- 
count of the rapid advance of the wheat 
market, and it is not thought there is 
any disposition to operate in new crop 
flour, which probably will not begin to 
move for 30 days or more. 

Flour prices were strong and tending 
upward last week. The market has made 
a total advance from the low level of the 
season of 75c@$1l. Prices have been 
somewhat unsettled, as mills have not 
been keen on following the market close- 
ly. Quotations, June 4: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.75@9 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, $7.75@8; straights, $7.50@ 
7.75; first clears, $6.50@7. 

Spurts in business are reported by re- 
handlers of Minnesota and_ western 
flours. With this exception, trade is 
quiet, with great interest in market de- 
velopments. Quotations, June 4: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cotton, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $8@8.50; 
standard patents, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
137,520 86,548 62.9 
126, 1! 92,099 73 
64,643 48.4 
74,656 5.9 
99,680 50 


May 29-June 4... 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago... 
Three years ago.. 199,320 
NOTES 


C. J. Travis, manager of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, visited southeastern 
points last week. 

The Jamestown (Tenn.) Milling Co., 
with $10,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by O. O. Frogge, J. R. Ran- 
kin, Joseph Young, W. L. Wright and 
J. W. Evans. 

Joun LeEIper. 
ILLINOIS FARMERS’ ELEVATORS 

Curicaco, Inu.—There was a distinct 
improvement in the financial status of 
farmers’ elevators in Illinois the past 
year, according to a preliminary sum 
mary of 87 elevator concerns just com- 
pleted by G. R. Wicker and Fred E. 
Ringham, of the Illinois Agricultural Co 
operatives Association, which audits th« 
books of 233 co-operatives and farm bu- 
reaus in this state. Only 10 companies. 
according to the survey, were in the in 
solvent group, but 37 of the 87 were said 
to have operated at a loss. Forty-eight! 
had a surplus, and 29 a deficit. The 
classification shows improvement over 
our findings of a year ago, Mr. Wicker 
stated, in that only 42% per cent of 
the companies show net losses, compared 
with 474% per cent the previous year. 
With respect to the groups showing net 
income for the year, 28%4 per cent of the 
companies earned less than $2,000, com- 
pared with 24% per cent last year, while 
28%, per cent have incomes in excess of 
$2,000, compared with 27%4 per cent a 
year ago. 
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IMPORT DUTY IS REPORTED 
IMPROBABLE FOR IRELAND 


Dustin, IreELtanp.—The tariff commis- 
sion of the Irish Free State has not yet 
resumed its sittings, and meantime the 
opinion seems to be gaining ground that, 
in view of the approaching general elec- 
tion, no impost will be placed on im- 
ported flour. 

he Farmers’ Union, while in congress 
at Cork, affirmed its declaration of last 
year that free trade is the best policy for 
the farmer and the state. Much satis- 
faction is felt with this resolution, as it 
was thought that the farmers would fa- 
vor a tariff on imported flour, but one 
of their leaders stated that protective 
tariffs would mean slavery and ruin for 
them. Another speaker said that an em- 
bargo on foreign flour would give a 
monopoly to 10 or 12 home millers, while 
the farmers would receive no_ benefit 
whatsoever. 

Complaints are also being made in the 
press that the public has been allowed 
no say in this matter of a flour import 
duty, although it will be most affected 
if one is adopted. It would appear, 
therefore, that the general feeling is 
against the proposed impost. 


POLAND SEEKS TO REDUCE 
ITS IMPORTATION OF GRAIN 


Warsaw, Poranp.—The alarming in- 
crease in the importation of foreign 
vrain into Poland has led the Polish gov- 
ernment to take measures to reduce the 
imports at all costs. 

It is stated in the Berliner Borsen 
Courier that in all probability the Polish 
grain sold to Germany last fall is being 
reimported into Poland at considerably 
higher prices. Three propositions are 
being considered by the Polish govern- 
ment, as follows: 

1. A compensatory agreement with 
those exporting countries from which 
Poland is obtaining her grain that they 
will take the products of her industries 
in return. 

2. That grain shall be purchased on 
a six months’ credit basis. 

3. That payment for grain purchases 
shall be by bank acceptances possible 
of discount on foreign markets. 

It is proposed that all purchases shall 
be made through the Polish State Agri- 
cultural Bank. 


THE CONTINEN'T’S WHEAT NEEDS 


Liverroot, Ene.—From reports cur- 
rent on this market, it appears that the 
Continent will have to buy consider- 
able quantities of foreign wheat between 
now and the harvesting of the new crops. 
It is stated in Berlin that supplies of in- 
land grain, both in the center and the 
cast, are about exhausted, and that con- 
sumers will have to fall back on im- 
ported wheat and rye. France is believed 
to have bought a fair quantity of wheat, 
but there seems to be plenty available in 
the world’s markets to supply whatever 
demand may arise in Europe. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 





sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of 
origin: 
--—Week ending——, 
From— May 13 May6 May7 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
err 6,000 5,883 6,500 
PE. 4448.03 44068 er aoe se 
Canada—Atlantic - 10,375 15,025 4,137 
PE bs Sc wscesnees a ee 7 
eee 3,190 16,444 1,736 
RETIN 2445 0 0000,0% 10,330 cee ose 
COED cc cvsweceses 500 934 3,028 
Coastwise ........... 1,240 3,744 


A Contentious Measure 


Lonpon, Enc.—The trades disputes bill to which Parliament is at present 
devoting a great deal of its time is probably one of the most contentious 


measures introduced for many a day. 


It is meeting with very fierce opposi- 


tion from the Labor party but, notwithstanding, it passed for second read- 
ing by a large majority, 561 members voting on the question. 

The bill is the outcome of the general strike of last year, and the prin- 
ciples which it sets forth are that a general strike must be stigmatized as 
an illegal conspiracy; that the intimidation of workers, particularly in their 
homes, is illegal; that conservative and liberal trade unionists are not to be 
compelled, directly or indirectly, to pay for Socialist candidates; and that 
civil servants owe an undivided allegiance to the state they serve. 

It has been stated by the prime minister that the bill is essentially a 
conflict between the rights of a citizen and the privileges of a sect, and as 
these privileges have been abused it has become necessary for Parliament to 


take.the matter in hand and promulgate a just law. 


Many well-balanced 


people think the government has made a mistake in introducing such a bill 


at this time. 


If it passes into law the Labor party has declared that it will repeal it 


line by line as soon as it returns to power. 
200 amendments, and the passage of the bill is challenged step by step. 


Meantime it is putting forward 
The 


government, therefore, has had to adopt what is known as the “guillotine,” or 
time schedule method, in order to pass it more rapidly through its various 


stages. 
the house in a body. 


As a protest against this method the Labor-Socialists walked out of 
It was a dramatic little scene which has been adopted 


on former occasions by the same party, but has not affected the decision, 
which will remain in force until the bill is ready for its third reading. 








spoke of the return of the horse. 


The Return 


N interesting article appeared re- 
zently in the London Corn Circular, 
by a “Man of Mark Lane,” which 
the 


The number of horses used on 


streets of London and other large towns 
increases week by week, the article said, 
as all careful observers testify and ad- 


mit. 


t 


and 
which 


For light loads and short journeys 
he horse is found to be much cheaper 
more convenient than the motor 

threatened his existence seven 


years ago, and which some people, even 


t 


oday, assert has banished him from the 


road for ever and a day. 


So far from this being the case, in a 


recent journey made through a section 
of London no less than 1,000 horses were 


counted on the roads. 


These animals 


were attached to railway vans, cartage 
contractors’ vans, and tradesmen’s vans, 
all engaged in the collection and delivery 


of goods. 


A count of motor lorries used 


for heavy traffic yielded a total of 82, 
on another busy route, where 214 horses 








SWEDISH RYE BREAD 


SWEDISH rye bread is enjoying 

considerable popularity in Eng- 
land among feminists who are anx- 
ious to obtain and retain “straight 
lines.” It bears on its wrapper 
magic words to the effect that, 
while being nourishing and tasty, 
it is an aid to slimness, and no 
higher recommendation is needed 
to the devotees of fashion. The 
kind of Swedish bread sold in the 
clubs and restaurants chiefly pat- 
ronized by ladies is called Ryvita 
Crispbread, it being a rectangular 
biscuit imported direct from Swe- 
den by the Ryvita Co., 96 South- 
wark Street, London. Some of the 
enterprising British bakers have 
been experimenting in manufactur- 
ing a similar biscuit, but they have 
found difficulty in getting the nec- 
essary lightness and_ shortness. 
British bakers have not the same 
facility for obtaining the right sort | 
of flour for the purpose, for whole | 
crushed rye flour is said to be nec- 
essary to secure success in making 
the biscuits in question. 








of the Horse 


engaged in similar traffic had been count- 
ed the day before. 

Evidence is coming in from firms 
which have abandoned horses and pur- 
chased motors, that the change is from 
the cheaper to the more costly. One 
large firm engaged in heavy haulage as- 
serts that it wore out six five-ton lorries, 
which cost £700 each, in four years’ con- 
tinuous hard wear, and found that the 
cost of transporting goods was far 
greater than formerly, when it used 
horses. 

For journeys of 12 miles and upward 
the motor, by its greater speed, has the 
pull over the horse, and is being used 
in preference to the railway, as there is 
no breaking bulk at stations, no waiting 
for trucks, no holdup at junctions, no 
delayed unloadings, and no _ disputes 
about weighing and freightage. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
horse is forging his way back to his 
place in the towns. In the country he 
has been largely driven off the roads 
by tarmac, upon which no iron shod 
horse can secure a safe foothold. If all 
roads showed a uniform, smooth surface 
the need for horse shoeing would disap- 
pear. As things are, horses are worked 
unshod on the land, and the practice of 
iron shoeing was only introduced because 
horses’ feet had to stamp and grind up 
loose flints, granite and limestone on the 
roads before the days of steam rollers 
and tar spraying. 

Horses are increasing in value. They 
still make magnificent displays of horses 
in Regent’s Park, Islington and Rich- 
mond, and at all agricultural shows, 
which goes to prove that the horse still 
holds his own as the Englishman’s faith- 
ful friend, companion and servant, in 
spite of the millions poured out in the 
manufacture and advertising of motors. 

On Mark Lane, week by week, thou- 
sands of tons of hay, and thousands of 
quarters of oats, corn and other feed- 
ingstuffs, are sold, in spite of what has 
been said about the extinction of the 
horse and the doom of the forage trade. 
It cannot be believed that all this hay 
goes to feed and bed up rabbits, nor 
can town kept hens and pigeons get 
through all the oats and corn that change 
hands week by week. There must be a 
few horses still remaining to help out 
consumption and to provide some sort 
of living for hay and corn merchants. 
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DUTCH IMPORTERS ACCEPT 
WEEVIL DELEGATES’ REPORT 


AmsrerpaAmM, Hottanp.—An_ extraor- 
dinary meeting of the Netherlands As- 
sociation of Flour Importers was held in 
Amsterdam on May 11 to hear the re- 
port of the delegation sent to the United 
States in regard to the weevil damage 
controversy. 

The meeting was unanimous in its 
opinion that the delegation had obtained 
the best settlement possible under the 
circumstances, but that the allowance 
was not sufficient to cover the actual 
damages sustained. 

However, the association decided to 
adopt the report, as it is felt that a 
practical solution of the question is nec- 
essary and because continental importers 
are anxious to do everything in their 
power to promote business with American 
mills. 


FASCIST CHARTER OF LABOR 
BEING DEVELOPED IN ITALY 

Lonpon, Enc.—The latest develop- 
ment of Fascism in Italy is the charter 
of labor. 

This consists of 30 articles, and aims 
at making Italy a highly organized labor 
state. The nation will be divided into 
syndicates or unions for each profession, 
industry and occupation. These syndi- 
cates will be of two kinds—those provid- 
ing labor and those accepting labor. The 
various syndicates will in their turn be- 
come part of several great national cor- 
portations which will be formed to pro- 
tect and harmonize the various interests. 

It is understood that there will be 12 
to 15 of these national corporations. 
Men and women, including minors, will 
be eligible for membership in these syn- 
dicates, and such membership will be 
regarded as a test of citizenship. The 
inaugural meeting, at which the charter 
was presented, was presided over by 
Signor Mussolini, and in due course the 
scheme will be presented to parliament 
to be passed as a constitutional law of 
the country. The first two articles of 
the charter read as follows: 

1.—The Italian nation is an organism 
having ends in life and means of action 
superior in power to those of the single 
individuals occupying and forming it. 
It is a moral, political, and economic 
unity, which has its historic realization 
in the Fascist state. 

2.—Labor in all forms, intellectual, 
technical, and manual, is a social duty. 
In this sense, and only in this sense, is 
it under the guardianship of the state. 
The whole body of production is a sin- 
gle unit, from the national point of view; 
its objects are unitarian and are summed 
up in the wellbeing of the producers and 
the development of the national strength. 


VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Enc. George E. Hincke, 
president of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hincke, arrived in London on May 7, 
and after spending a week in this city 
proceeded to visit the Continent. He is 
now in Holland, and from there intends 
to go to Hamburg. After he concludes 
his business calls in the various coun- 
tries, he and Mrs. Hincke are planning 
to spend a short time with their rela- 
tives in Alsace-Lorraine. 

W. C. Duncan, New York manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., returned to London recently 
from a trip to Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Norway in the interests of his 
firm. 
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Trade Kinship 


HE convention of the Potomac States 
‘a Bakers’ Association at Martinsburg, 

W. Va., May 30-June 1, was out- 
standing from two viewpoints, first, be- 
cause of the interest of the attendants 
in the speeches and presentations of sub- 
jects important in the conduct of their 
Lusiness, and second because of the gra- 
cious hospitality of the hosts which in- 
duced participation in the sports and as- 
sured every one’s enjoyment. 

Southerners, of course, have no monop- 
oly on hospitality, but they do manage 
to make all their guests genuinely wel- 
come. The convention program was so 
balanced that the bakers gained a broad- 
er vision of their work and a new slant 
on their’ problems along with good fel- 
lowship and outdoor recreation that are 
in themselves stimulating and rejuvenat- 
ing. In this the chief aim of conven- 
tions was realized—the getting together 
of a baker with his fellow-craftsmen to 
discuss mutual problems and promote 
trade kinship. 

The first day was given over entirely 
to registration, a golf tournament, base- 
ball and other sports. In these for low- 
est gross golf score the prize, a small sil- 
ver golf bag which looked as if it might 
some day be used for liquids, went to 
Walter D. Phillips, of The Fleischmann 
Co., who it is rumored has collected so 
many trophies at bakers’ conventions that 
he contemplates building a special room 
to house them. ‘The prize for the longest 
drive, a silver*cigarette box, was won 
by Charles J. Doris, of the J. H. Day 
Co. The blind bogey was a tie between 
Anton Hagel, Baltimore baker, and G. 
W. Phillips, baker, Salisbury, Md. Mr. 
Phillips won the toss and a black travel- 
ing bag. Both the bakers’ baseball team 
and the allied tradesmen’s team claimed 
the baseball game, but since each mem- 
ber of the allied men’s team was given a 
pencil, they must be conceded the win- 
ners. ‘T. E. Clapp, of the Read Machin- 
ery Co., won a traveling kit for bringing 
in the most new members. 

The other events were won as follows: 
sack race, E. G. Bayer, baker, Davis, 
Md; horseshoe pitching contest, Benja- 
min Kutzik, baker, Baltimore; fat man’s 
race, Anthony J. Will, the August Maag 
Co. The ladies who won prizes included 
Mrs. Charles J. Doris, the 40-yard dash, 
Mrs. Irons, candle race, Miss Redding- 
ton, egg and spoon, Mrs. Charles Meade, 
whist, and Miss Zepp, the potato race. 

That evening there was a _ reception 
and dancing. On the second night the 
banquet was held, with no formal 
speeches but dramatic readings, and a 
quartet. At this time Louis J. Schillin- 
ger presented the various prizes, with 
amusing and appropriate remarks. The 
president of the association, J. W. Lloyd, 
and his wife, each received a gift from 
the allied tradesmen. 

The convention was formally opened 
on May 31 by Mr. Lloyd, and after the 
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Promoted at Potomac States Bakers’ Meeting 
By L. M. Barnes 


invocation and the singing of “America” 
the delegates were welcomed by Mayor 
G. W. Appleby. The response by Mr. 
Phillips, vice president, was followed by 
the president’s annual address. 

The report of the secretary, H. R. 
Thomas, showed baker members still with 
a lead, 145 to 140 allied tradesmen. Fol- 
lowing this were the report of the treas- 
urer, J. W. Stohlman, and a standing 
introduction. 

The talks the first morning under the 
general head, “Why the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association Will Grow,” were 
given by junior bakers in the organiza- 
tion. Charles E. Meade, Jr., Meade 
Baking Co., Baltimore, the first speaker, 
built his remarks around co-operation in 
details as a means to producing a big- 
ger and better association, with apt stor- 
ies to illustrate his points. 

Emory C. Rice, of the City Baking 
Co., Baltimore, talked constructively on 
the problems of route cutting. As this 
usually results in a loss of business, he 
told of the system that has proved suc- 
cessful to the City Baking Co. for the 
past few years, by which the salesman 
whose route is cut is compensated for 
the loss in income by getting a flat sal- 
ary, plus a percentage of the sales, plus 
a flat amount. This last amount is de- 
creased each week, since by concentrat- 
ing on the smaller territory the sales are 
expected to increase each week. This 
plan prevents a driver from feeling dis- 
gruntled over the lost territory, which 
section in turn can be developed by a 
new and trained man. 

Robert Lloyd, of Lloyd’s Bakery, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., son of the presi- 
dent of the association, considered lab- 
oratory work from several angles, but 
particularly with regard to the testing 
and analyzing of ingredients for adul- 
teration. This is the part of the chemist 
in the bakery, and present-day scientific 
methods make possible an exact knowl- 
edge of the results to be expected. He 
especially urged bakers to find a brand 
of flour that suits, and to stick to it in 
order to produce a uniform loaf. 

Edwin Muhly, of Muhly’s Bakery, Bal- 
timore, took for his topic “Nutrition,” 
from the bakers’ viewpoint, showing the 
beneficial properties of bread and cake, 
and urging his fellow-bakers to impress 
on the public the body building values in 
their products. 

The nominating committee made its 
recommendations, and _ the following 
nominations for the coming year: for 
president, G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., 
vice president, Walter F. Davis, Roa- 
noke, Va., secretary and treasurer, as 
last year, H. R. Thomas, Baltimore, and 
J. W. Stohlman, Washington, respec- 
tively. The executive board was nomi- 
nated as follows: Roy Duncan, Norfolk, 


for one year; Anton Hagel, Baltimore, 
F. H. Steinle, Wilmington, R. K. Cook, 
Washington, Frank Paschel, Durham, 
Frank Wilson, Clarksburg, and George 
Nolte, Richmond, all for three years. 
The five delegates to the national asso- 
ciation were Mr. Phillips, Mr. Nolte, Mr. 
Schillinger, Louis Storck, G. O. Garber 
and R. K. Cook. 

Mr. Schillinger, Baltimore, who is vice 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, in the absence of Henry Stude, 
spoke briefly on the federation plan, 
pointing out the moral duty of the Po- 
tomac bakers to assume their financial 
obligations to the national association 
and so make possible their full participa- 
tion in its plans. After reading greet- 
ings from neighboring organizations and 
F. H. Steinle, who is now in Europe, the 
morning session closed. 


CAKE MAKING 


In the afternoon Victor E. Marx, of 
the American Institute of Baking, gave 
a short course in cake making, with the 
co-operation of William E. Broeg and 
Russell Varney, of The Fleischmann Co. 
The subject was divided into three 
groups, materials, machinery and meth- 
ods, and advertising and selling. Mr. 
Marx, speaking on materials, first took 
up the properties of each ingredient. 
Flour he divided into two classes, hard 
and soft, explaining the characteristics of 
each and summarizing with the state- 
ment that hard flours were usually used 
for bread, while for cake either were 
satisfactory. Discussion developed the 
fact that some bakers are using soft 
wheat flour exclusively for all their cakes. 

Shortening Mr. Marx divided into the 
three types, animal—including butter, 
oleo and lard; vegetable—cottonseed oil 
and corn oil; and hydrogenated—which 
he said could also be used satisfactorily 
in cakes. In talking of creaming sugar 
and shortening, he pointed out that over- 
creaming was of no value, since shorten- 
ing was primarily physical and its ac- 
tion merely produced a porous mass in- 
stead of a heavy solid, but proper mixing 
was one of the most important points in 
“ake making since, if it were not cor- 
rectly done, lumps would be left, pre- 
venting a uniform product. 

He classified sugars into cane and 
beet (containing practically all sugar) ; 
invert, cane or beet boiled with a weak 
acid (10 lbs sugar, 1 qt water, 1 oz tar- 
taric acid), which will not crystallize, 
and therefore retained the moisture, keep- 
ing the cake fresh; glucose, which con- 
tained dextrin, a disadvantage, but which 
also would not grain; malt extract, which 
was 65 per cent sugar, giving flavor, 
taste and color, and which also would not 
crystallize. 

Of the three kinds of eggs, fresh, fro- 
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zen and dried, he found the dried the 
least satisfactory, and frozen a time say- 
er. Fresh, condensed and dried milk, he 
said, each had their advantages and dis- 
advantages, but if properly used, should 
all give good results. Baking powder 
was a gas forming and liberating ma- 
terial, the ratio of which to flour, Mr. 
Marx said, was usually 1-32, since too 
much liberation of gas would make holes 
in the cake and dry it out too rapidly, 
In considering flavoring, he pointed out 
that most people preferred a _ natural 
one, the result of good ingredients. 

William E. Broeg, in covering machin- 
ery and methods, started with the ar- 
rangement of a bakeshop in the cellar, 
giving proper placement of equipment 
for the receiving of supplies. On the first 
floor he suggested placing the panroom, 
cooling and finishing equipment, and on 
the mixing floor urged that crossing of 
equipment be prevented and as many 
steps as possible eliminated. He sug 
gested the following changes in the old 
way of cake mixing: for pound cake, to 
cream the fat and flour, then add the 
sugar and eggs; for angel food, beat tly 
egg whites with the cream of tartar, then 
pour in the granulated sugar slowly. Hi: 
urged, as an important production proh 
lem, making the cake units of a size that 
will be consumed in one or two meals. 

The keeping qualities of the product 
are also of the utmost importance, some 
of the products tending to increase thes 
qualities being glycerin, inverted sugar, 
glucose and malt. 

Mr. Broeg offered the following for 
mulas, all of which have been tried an 
found successful: 

ORDINARY BOX CAKE (WITH GLYCERIN ) 

12% Ibs flour oz glycerin 

12 lbs sugar 21% qts milk 

8 oz milk powder lbs eggs 
2 oz salt 
% lbs butter and shortening 
1% oz baking powder 


7 
1 
1% oz lemon, % oz orange, 1% 0z 


2 vanilla 
WHITE CAKE 

, oz salt 

oz baking powde 


5 Ibs liquid milk 
15 lbs soft flour 


1 

6 oz glycerin 14% 0Z Vanilla 
8 lbs whites of eggs 

15 lbs standard powdered sugar 
8 lbs butter and shortening 


1 lb starch, 1 Ib milk product 


DEVIL’s FOOD 


Add 
p. sugar 1 qt eggs 
oz cocoa 1% Ibs flour 
oz soda 4 oz baking powder 
Ibs butter 8 oz black walnut 


shortening 2 qts sour milk 


HOME MADE ICING 
Boil to 236 or 238 degrees 10 lbs granu- 
lated sugar 
1% qts water 2 lbs glucose 
Beat 1 qt pure whites with about 4 oz 
cream of tartar. 
ADVERTISING AND SELLING 
Russell Varney’s topics were advyer- 
tising and selling, and his suggestions for 
improving the returns involved almost no 


At the left is shown J. W. Lloyd, president of the Potomac States Bakers’ Association, participating in the sports program at the recent convention in Martinsburg, 


W. Va. 


& Sons, and Terry Hyland, Lockwood Mfg. Co. 


and Anthony J. Will, the latter of August Maag Co., are congratulating themselves upon winning the 40-yard dash. 


In the second panel, from left to right, are Mrs. Lloyd; F. J. Loftus, The Fleischmann Co., chairman of the sports committee; W. A. Dickson, Ad. Seidel 
The third panel is a smiling example of Frank Young, The Fleischmann Co., and in the fourth Mrs. Charles J. Doris 
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expense. He started by saying that sev- 
en and a half years was the average 
life of a retailer, and that only a third 
of the retail bakers were actually making 
money, in many instances because they 
were not making the effort to get their 
merchandise to the public and give the 
consumer a knowledge of the product. 
The public could be made to buy by in- 
telligent application of selling principles, 
which included a neat store with an at- 
tractive arrangement of merchandise, a 
salesman who understood the products, 

ind proper advertising through which 
the housewife would be informed why 
bakers’ goods are beneficial. 

In the A B C’s of selling he included 
a salesman who was always courteous 
and would not argue, but assume that 
the customer was always right; who 
could remember the customer’s name or 
face, and who would know what was in 
the products. 

He summarized by saying that the 
buker spent money to get his product 
just right, with proper ingredients, 
equipment, etc., and then because of an 
inefficient sales organization nullified all 
the previous effort. 

“Have enthusiastic salesmen,” he said, 
‘sell them on your product or they can 
never sell the public.” 

rhe first speaker on June 1 was Mrs. 
i’, N. Fritchey, Cumberland, Md., presi- 
dent of the National Housewives’ Alli- 
ance. Her topic was co-operation be- 
tween the baker and the housewife. Mrs. 
Fritchey has a very broad knowledge of 

od conditions, and has been studying 
bread for the past four years with a pri- 
mary interest in underfed children. She 

therefore able to speak authoritatively 
on the subject. She urged the baker to 

t the housewife know what he is doing 
for her, the fact that he is making a nu- 
tritious loaf of bread, and she is sug- 

esting to the housewife that she let the 
haker know what she wants in a loaf 
of bread. Mrs. Fritchey is trying to 
bring about better lunches for school 
children and is fighting malnutrition by 
advocating a greater use of bread, a 
field in which there is still much room 
for promotion work. 

SENATOR RABENOLD’S SPEECH 

Senator Ellwood M. Rabenold, coun- 
el for the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, was the last speaker. He bent his 
energies and talents toward getting the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association to 
pledge financial support to the federa- 
tion plan. In this he was successful, and 
hefore the meeting closed this organiza- 
tion had gone over the top with every 
bakery member that had not already sup- 
ported the federation plan underwritten 
hy some member present who agreed to 
get its support. 

Senator Rabenold pointed out that this 
plan was a movement to democratize the 
baking industry. It offered an oppor- 
tunity to put the influence and knowl- 
edge of the national body into even the 
smallest bakery of a member, and since 
the welfare of the big baking units as 
well as the small ones depends on that 
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HARLES DOYLE, Lowell, Mich., who was recently elected 

president of the Michigan State Millers’ Association, is vice 
president and a director of the King Milling Co. 
director of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association. 
been in the milling business at Lowell for about 25 years. 


He is also a 
Mr. Doyle has 








of the industry as a whole, any move- 
ment to improve conditions should be 
fully supported. Every type of baker 
should have a sanitary shop and efficient 
equipment to keep commercial products 
in the public favor, and with better prod- 
ucts will result a better stabilized indus- 
try with regard to price and competition. 

The officers nominated were unani- 
mously elected, as were the executive 
board and delegates. The incoming offi- 
cers were welcomed and installed, and 
the twelfth annual convention closed with 
a vote of thanks to those who had helped 
make it a success. 








Strong Attendance Marks Annual Meeting of 
Southern Illinois Bakers 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


HE annual convention of the South- 

ern Illinois Bakers’ Association, held 

at Mount Vernon, May 26, was well 
attended, nearly 100 bakers and allied 
tradesmen being present. Business ses- 
sions and the banquet were held at the 
Hotel Emmerson, and were presided over 
by W. H. Wetzel, Mount Carmel, presi- 
dent. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Wetzel, who spoke briefly of the pur- 
poses and accomplishments of the asso- 
ciation. The report of Wayne G. Martin, 
Jr., St. Louis, secretary and treasurer 
of the association, showed it to be in a 
very sound position financially. In 
speaking of the future he said that it 
was the purpose of the organization to 
return to the custom of holding a num- 
ber of district meetings in various sec- 
tions of the territory throughout the 
year, 





The next speaker was Herman Hirsch- 
felt, St. Louis, president of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Association and a direc- 
tor of the Missouri Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation. He extended greetings from 
the two organizations, and complimented 
the Southern Illinois bakers upon their 
association. 

George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
in opening his address asked for closer 
co-operation by the district associations 
with the state organization, some of the 
activities of which he described. He 
then spoke of the efforts being made 
by the Illinois Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation to help home owned stores com- 
bat the chain store systems. He ex- 
plained that the retail grocers were fur- 
nished window stickers and other forms 
of advertising urging people to buy from 
them rather than from those institutions 


which are controlled by outside capital. 
He said that he believed the co-opera- 
tion of the independent bakers with this 
campaign would be a good thing. 

In a general discussion which followed 
his remarks, H. F. Merck, Belleville, said 
he thought work of this character is a 
step toward the elimination of outside 
competition and a method of one com- 
munity protecting itself against another. 

“Meeting Competition” was the sub- 
ject of a discussion led by George E. 
Wuller, Belleville, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois. Mr. Wuller, 
opening the remarks on each subject 
brought up, then turned the meeting in- 
to a general discussion, participated in 
by many bakers. The giving of pre- 
miums, a subject discussed at length, 
was described as one of the worst evils 
in the baking industry, although southern 
Illinois is, fortunately, fairly free from 
the practice. 

Anything given away to induce the 
purchase of bread, including flour sacks, 
was classed as a premium. It was ex- 
plained that premiums antagonize local 
merchants, for usually the articles given 
as premiums are commodities which other 
merchants offer for sale. Several bakers 
who knew of definite cases wherein pre- 
miums had been used said that it was 
impossible to hold the business gained 
by this method, once the premiums were 
discontinued. 

Chain store competition was discussed, 
and a very optimistic viewpoint was ex- 
pressed on this subject. Many bakers 
said they believed the chains were finding 
it expensive to use bread as a leader, and 
that the practice was declining. A few 
cases were reported of local bakers sup- 
plying the chain stores with their bread 
requirements. 

Mr. Wuller inquired if the bakers 
would rather meet the competition of 
an open price cutter, or one who gave 
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secret rebates to the merchants. The 
general opinion brought out was that the 
open price cutting competition was pref- 
erable to that of the secret one. 

After this discussion the convention 
adjourned for the banquet, which was 
served in the dining room of the hotel. 
The feature of the afternoon program 
was a moving picture shown by R. Ruhe, 
of The Fleischmann Co., dealing with the 
need for variety of breads in the baking 
industry. This was closely followed by 
all present. Afterward Mr. Ruhe ex- 
plained in detail some of the points 
brought out in the picture. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee, submitted at the afternoon session, 
was unanimously accepted, and resulted 
in the election of the following officers 
for the coming year: G. B. Hawkins, 
Mount Vernon, president; H. F. Merck, 
Belleville, vice president; J. P. Root, 
Centralia, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, which is composed of the officers 
and H,. F. Blumenhorst, Okawville, R. 
P. Johnson, Anna, and Frank Ebbs, Car- 
bondale. Mr. Martin is secretary-treas- 
urer of the association. 


Registration List at 
Martinsburg 


R. L. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va 
Anton Hagel, Baltimore 

E. G. Bayer, Davis, W. Va. 
Charles Schmidt, Baltimore 

August Heying, Baltimore. 

Walter F. Davis, Roanoke, Va. 

J. W. Stohiman, Washington, D. C 
Charles J. Beck, Harrisonburg, Va. 
John Hershberger, Frederick, Md 
Cc. W. Reinhardt, Baltimore. 

A. B. Fogle, Cumberland, Md. 

J. Claude Hayden, Leonardtown, Md 


H t. Heidelbach, Catonsville, Md 
John I Huether, Baltimore 
G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md 


George Berger, Baltimore 

J. G. Wooldridge, Richmond, Va. 

H. C. Benner, Baltimore 

Cc. H. Benner, Baltimore. 

Charles E. Meade, Baltimore 

Cc. E. Meade, Jr., Baltimore. 

Karl Schneider, Martinsburg, W. Va 
Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, Md. 

T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va. 
W. W. Farnandis, Baltimore 
A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va 
R. K. Cook, Washington, D. C 
G. O. Garber, Frederick, Md 
William Reihl, Baltimore 
George E. Muhly, Baltimore 
P. August Grill, counsel for 
Bakers’ Association, 

Louis E. Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va 
J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va 
Rufus Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va 
L. J. Schillinger, Baltimore 

J. K. Noonan, Baltimore 

Emory C. Rice, Baltimore 

John Wareham, Hagerstown, Md. 

H. C, Caskey, Hagerstown, Md. 
Edwin C. Muhly, Baltimore 

Park ©. Beaver, Hagerstown, Md 
Benjamin Kutzik, Baltimore 


Maryland 


ALLIED TRADES 


Malt-Diastase Co: 
John. 

Read Machinery Co: 
E. Clapp. 

J. Ross Myers & Sons: J. Ross Myers, Jr. 

General Flour Co: Lewis Blaustein 

Menasha Printing & Carton Co Otto E 
Hamilton. 

Joe Lowe Co., Inc: E. L. 
Cabell 

Thomas Page Milling Co 
George Mahle. 

Duhrkop Oven Co: D. H. Mason-Springgay. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co: J. J. Paar. 

Ad. Seidel & Sons: W. A. Dickson. 

Hubbard Oven Co: F. O. Weismantel, Jr. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co: Terry Hyland. 

Invisible Color Print Corporation: J w. 
Kuhne. 

Standard Oven Co: R. F. Hartzell. 

August Maag Co: J. 8S. Leddon, Anthony 
J. Will, 


George P. Reuter, G. A 


Lewis C. Elliot, R 


Mitchell, Fred M. 


David G. Page, 


Bay State Milling Co: R. B. Canham. 
J. H. Bast & Co: J. H. Bast. 
Bakers’ Helper: H. C. Teller 
Midland Flour Milling Co: W. C 
Everedy Machine Co: Nelson Yoke. 
Erick Co: A. C. Gardner. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co: H. L. 
Red Star Milling Co: J. H. Seull. 
John Baehlman & Sons: R. H. 
Corn Products Refining Co ae 


Douglas. 


Paskell. 


Rhodes. 


Sherman, 


W. A. Johnston. 
Procter & Gamble Co A. L. Lewis, A. H. 
Myers. 


The Fleischmann Co Frank J. Loftus, J 
F. Kearney, Russell Varney, F. R. Young, 
Walter D. Phillips, John E. Booth. 

Washburn Crosby Co Eilbur Behymer, D 
F. Casey, D. H. Crock, R, A. Craig. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co: C. R. Stratton, 
H. B. Taylor, Stanley Erdman. 

C. M. Pitt & Sons Co: Phil Naas 

Union Steel Products Co: C. F. Gaffney. 

J. H. Day Co: Charles J. Doris, J. E. Allen. 

I. J. White Co: I. J. White. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co J. E. MeGee. 

Parker Vanilla Products Co: L. L. Parker. 

Edward Katzinger Co: Victor Gasper. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co: John C. Homer 
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TORONTO 

The first two days of last week were 
marked hy much further excitement in 
the market for spring wheat flour. On 
Monday, wheat at Winnipeg went up 
enough to warrant another advance in 
flour, but millers felt that the last day of 
the month would probably see a collapse 
in the boom, and no change was made. 
This expectation was realized, and in- 
stead of higher prices there was a decline 
of 20c bbl, which proved to be the only 
change of the week. As a result of the 
excitement over prices, buyers were un- 
willing to purchase, and the week’s sales 
were only fair. Many bakers had con- 
tracted for the remainder of crop year 
before the rise in prices began, and were 
not interested. Smaller buyers are or- 
dering only their current needs. Quo- 
tations for western spring wheat flour 
in Toronto territory on June 4, with 


comparisons: 
May 28 
$9.10 
Patents 8.85 
Second patents 8.60 
Export patents 8.40 
First clears 7.3 7.50 
Low grades 5.60 
Keed flour 5.10 
All in barrel, in jute, 
f.o.b., cars bbl for 


plus 


June 4 


Top patent $8.90 


bag of 98 Ibs per 


Ontario points, less 10¢ 
used 

Ontario Wiéinters.—Soft winters are 
relatively stronger than springs. Wheat 
is becoming scarce, and millers have no 
difficulty in selling all the flour they can 
make. In spite of the decline in springs, 
winter grades available here advanced 
about 25¢ bbl and are generally firm at 
this higher level. There is a good de- 
mand for all offerings, in which Quebec 
and the eastern provinces participate. 
Quotations, June 4: 90 per cent patents 
in secondhand jute bags, car lots, To- 
ronto, $5.80@6 bbl; Montreal, $6.25@ 
6.35; bulk lots at seaboard, for export 
in buyers’ bags, $6.10@6.20. 

Exporting.—Early last week the ex- 
porting trade was considerably excited, 
owing to the boom in wheat at Winni- 
peg, and many transatlantic importers 
took advantage of their week end cables 
to pick up some bargain lots, or what 
looked like bargains. ‘The reaction on 
May 31 wiped out all former gains and 
a bit more, and on June 2 there was a 
further decline of 10¢ in the seaboard 
price. The net result for the week was 
a reduction of 15¢c bbl for springs at sea- 
board for export, or 6d per sack, London 
basis. Quotations, June 4: western spring 
wheat export patents, c.i.f., United King- 
dom, June to September inclusive, sea- 
board loading, in jute 140’s, 45s per 
280 Ibs; October, 44s; November, 43s. 

Ontario winters sold sparingly for ex- 
port, mostly to Glasgow. Mills could do 
considerably more business if they had 
the wheat to grind. Compared with a 
week ago, prices show no change for ex- 
port. Good quality 90 per cent patents 
are worth 40s 6d@41s per 280 Ibs in 
140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liver- 
pool or London, June seaboard leading. 


cash, cartage if 


NOTES 

A. M. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell & 
Sons, Inc., Hagerstown, Md., visited To- 
ronto last week. 

A small flour mill at Greensville, Ont., 
belonging to T. M. Morden & Sons, was 
burned, May 28; loss, about $20,000. 

The Wolverton Milling Co., St. Mary’s, 
Ont., has commenced work on a 40,000- 
bu concrete elevator as an addition to 
its milling plant. 

Henry Hortop, an old-time country 
miller of Ontario, died at Guelph on 
May 29. His milling operations were 
carried on at Eden Mills and Everton. 

W. H. Rutherfurd, flour importer, 


Siat Si Bac Se 


Ocean Flour Rates on Pacific 


The recent 


Toronto, Ont. 


announcement by 


the North Pacific West- 


bound Conference that it proposed to raise the rates on flour to transpacific 
markets, and would insist that all flour shipments must be booked via its lines, 
under a penalty for failure of mills to give its ships all the business, is meet- 


ing with intense opposition from milling companies in Canada. 


This is really 


an attempt to force all flour into conference ships, with the intention of kill- 


ing tramp business, so far as flour is concerned. 


Naturally, Canadian mills 


will resist any such attempt, and so far none have agreed to the arrange- 


ment. 


Presumably, negotiations will be carried on with a view to some under- 


standing that will be satisfactory to all the parties. 


West Needs Warmer Weather 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Canada. 


Further rains have fallen over many parts of western 
In Manitoba, early sown wheat is six to ten inches above the 


ground, and it is now confirmed that the decrease in acreage, due to inclem- 


ent weather at seeding time, will be from 20 to 25 per cent. 


Coarse grain 


seeding is making good progress, notwithstanding the further precipitation. 
In Saskatchewan and Alberta, wheat seeding is practically completed, and 


some 60 to 70 per cent of coarse grains also has been sown. 


Early sown 


wheat in these provinces is up from five to ten inches, and is showing sturdy 


growth. 


late, grain has the advantage of exceptionally abundant moisture. 


At almost every point, reports indicate that, while the season is 


The great 


need now throughout the Canadian West is warmer weather and sunshine. 








Glasgow, spent a part of last week in 
Toronto. While here he called on mem- 
bers of the trade, and also at this office. 


D. R. Ross, an old-time miller of Em- 
bro, Ont., is refitting a flour mill in that 
village that has been closed for some 
time, and will put it into operation when 
new crop wheat is ready for grinding. 
The capacity will be about 100 bbls. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation committee held a meeting in To- 
ronto on June 2. J. J. Page, president, 
was in the chair and there was a full 
attendance of member companies. The 
business was of a routine nature. J. G. 
Wolverton, St. Mary’s, Ont., was elected 
to fill a vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in the western prov- 


inces was dull last week. Country deal- 
ers have been taking very little, business 
having suffered considerably on account 
of the bad roads and the difficulty of 
transportation. Local trade has been 
without feature. Some inquiry has been 
received from oversea, but little export 
business is being worked at present. 
Some western mills are grinding on or- 
ders for oriental markets, and others are 
evening up old contracts. Apart from 
this activity, conditions generally are 
dull. Prices have made no change since 
a week ago. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, June 4, at $9.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.65, and first 
clears at $7.65, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@380c 
more and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

The provincial departments of agricul- 
ture are instituting vigorous campaigns 
against noxious weeds, and to this end 
are holding conferences in various parts 
of the prairie provinces, 

The Alberta wheat pool on June 20 
will commence its drive for the second 
series of contracts. Plans are being 
made whereby every wheat producer in 
the province will be canvassed. 

It is announced that a terminal eleva- 
tor at Port Arthur, with a capacity of 
5,500,000 bus, is to be erected by the 
Grain Growers, Ltd. The plant will have 
a large capacity for cleaning purposes, 


and also 500 bins to take care of the in- 
creasing number of grades which western 
Canada is producing. Work is to start 
at once. 

The winding up of the affairs of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., which last year sold its assets to 
the wheat pool, is progressing. The first 
draft of shareholders and the amount 
due to each was completed last month. 

James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchants, are to take over the business 
of E. A. Pierce & Co., stock brokers. A 
new office is to be opened under the 
management of Ralph D. Baker, who for 
some time has been in charge of the busi- 
ness of E. A. Pierce & Co. It is interest- 
ing to note that in this, the year of Can- 
ada’s Diamond Jubilee, the James Rich- 
ardson company enters upon its seven- 
tieth year of business. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Montreal mills, and western mills op- 
erating here, did a fair business last 
week, in spite of the uncertainty re- 
garding prices. Quebec and the maritime 
provinces bought what flour they re- 





quired, without much regard for the ex- 
citement over wheat in Winnipeg. As a 
matter of fact, the collapse in the wheat 
boom on Tuesday was no more than 
many expected would happen with the 
closing out of the May option, and after 
that date conditions in the spring wheat 
flour trade became more normal. On 
Tuesday night flour declined 20c bbl at 
all points tributary to Montreal, and 
there has since been no change. Quota 
tions, June 4: first patent spring wheat 
flour $8.90 bbl, seconds $8.40, export pat 
ent $8.20, first clear $7.30, in jute bags, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 10 
bbl cash discount. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour, whic! 
is much used here and in the eastern 
provinces for pastry and biscuits, is in 
good demand, and dealers report diffi 
culty in getting sufficient supplies. De 
liveries of wheat at milling points in 
Ontario have dried up. Some mills say 
farmers have a little left, but, knowing 
that the crop is about cleaned up, they ex 
pect further advances before new grain is 
ready to grind. Prices for this flour aré 
relatively firmer than for springs, and 
instead of following these downward 
have actually made an advance of 25c or 
more since a week ago. Quotations, June 
4: best quality 90 per cent patents, in 
secondhand jute bags, $6.25@6.30 bbl. 
car lots, Montreal rate points; less than 
car lots, 60@70c more. 


NOTES 


G. W. Andrew, a director of McKin- 
non & McDonald, Ltd., flour importer, 
Glasgow, was in Montreal on June 1. 


R. Reid Dobell, general manager of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, sailed for England on June 2, hav- 
ing received word of the serious illness 
of his father. 

At the Toronto meeting of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, held 
last week, J. G. Wolverton, head of the 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 
Mary’s, Ont., was elected to the board 
of directors. 

The executive committee of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association held 
its regular monthly meeting for June in 
Toronto. Messrs. Hutchison, Labelle, 
Biddulph, Short and Ritz were in’ at- 
tendance from Montreal. 





Wheat That Wants to Get Out 


By Aubrey 


HE newest wheat belt on the conti- 

nent, which is the Peace River dis- 

trict of northwestern Canada, has a 
problem: how to get its crop to market. 
It is not an immediately urgent problem, 
for there are facilities for moving pres- 
ent output; but there is the future to 
think of, and development will lag until 
it is better provided for. Peace River, 
where the world’s championship wheat 
grew, wants an outlet to the Pacific 
Coast, and without it this new bread bas- 
ket country at the top of Alberta feels 
out of touch with the bread consuming 
world oversea. 

Export wheat from Alberta at large, 
and from a 150-mile strip of western 
Saskatchewan as well, logically goes to 
market via the Pacific route, leaving 
the major part of Saskatchewan and all 
of Manitoba to ship eastward by the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic. When 
the Hudson’s Bay Railway is completed, 
there will be an alternative eastward 
route to Europe, but Alberta will con- 


Fullerton 


tinue to be chiefly interested in the Pa- 
cific route, because for the Farther West 
it will always be the most favorable 
geographically. 

At present there are two grain ports 
on the Canadian west coast. Vancouver, 
the first opened up, receives the larger 
volume of prairie grown wheat, but 
Prince Rupert, in the north, is now mak- 
ing a bid for business, and has handled 
nearly 6,000,000 bus in this, its first, 
season. A delegation of Prince Rupert 
business men visited Edmonton recently, 
and submitted to the Alberta govern- 
ment, the Board of Trade, and other in- 
terests, the particular claims and advan- 
tages of the northern Pacific route for 
northern grown wheat. Public opinion 
in that part of the country is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, quite friendly to the new 
coast port. 

Enters now the question of Peace Riv- 
er grain shipments. The Prince Rupert 
delegates stressed the close relations that 
should exist between their port and the 
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new wheat belt in the North, but the 
Peace River people themselves are not 
particularly concerned about connections 
with Prince Rupert or with Vancouver, 
so long as they are connected with one 
or the other. They want an outlet to the 
Pacific, north or south, and their grain 
will go the way that opens up. 

There is now a railway into the top 
country of Alberta, running from Ed- 
monton to the Peace River and Grande 
Prairie districts. It is owned and op- 
erated by the Alberta government, which 
has an investment in it of about $22,- 
000,000. The road has not yet paid its 
own way, and in that respect represents 
something of a white elephant, but it 
provides a very fair service through a 
region that a dozen years ago was com- 
pletely isolated, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that it has a future. 

By virtue of this road into and out 
of the North, the Peace River grain 
shipper is much more favorably circum- 
stanced than his place on the map would 
suggest. He can, for instance, ship to 
Fort William at 29%c per 100 lbs, 
whereas a Montana shipper pays 42c 
from Great Falls to Duluth, about one 
half the distance. On the basis of such 
a comparison, the Peace River folk have 
little to complain of. But their chief 
aim and desire will not be met until they 
have an outlet to the Pacific Coast. 

As things are now, Peace River wheat 
going to England or the Orient by the 
Pacific route must come down to Ed- 
monton and re-route by other roads to 
Prince Rupert or Vancouver. Instead 
of this, a direct road is wanted, to give 
horter and quicker connection with the 
eaboard, and a strong campaign to 
that end has been put up by the north- 
ern interests. 

The case went to Ottawa during the 
past winter and was given a hearing in 
Parliament. A _ resolution favoring a 
definite policy of railway development in 
the new North, including a Pacific out- 
let for the Peace River country, was in- 
troduced in the House of Commons and 
talked to a finish. Such a scheme, it was 
shown, would involve the construction of 
1 new road linking up the present Al- 
berta-owned road with a point on the 
Canadian National lines, and so to the 
coast. This road, looping in a general 
southwesterly direction, would cross the 
mountains by one of four possible passes, 
of which the Pine Pass was declared to 
be the most favorable. 

For 345 miles of new construction by 
the Pine Pass route a cost of $12,161,000 
was estimated, with $10,000,000 addi- 
tional for a 250-mile extension of the 
Alberta lines from the north. The com- 
plete project was to involve taking over 
the Alberta lines and also a line that runs 
through interior British Columbia, thus 
connecting with Vancouver, and the Hon. 
C. A, Dunning, federal minister of rail- 
ways, figured that to do all this would 
require an outlay of $85,000,000. 

While it has not openly appeared in 
the case, the fact that the dominion gov- 
ernment is now resuming construction 
and reconditioning work on the Hud- 
son’s Bay Railway, to the completion of 
which it is definitely committed, is gen- 
erally taken to be a main reason for its 
apparent coldness toward the Pacific 
outlet scheme. That, too, is to be a 
grain carrying road, giving the prairie 
country direct connection with a new 
ocean route to world markets, and al- 
though Alberta producers and shippers 
are only slightly interested in it, much 
preferring to develop the Pacific route, 
there are great expectations for and be- 
cause of it in Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba. It is, at any rate, to be completed, 
and in the meantime other projects of 
similar character will wait. 

There is no doubt that the Peace River 
country will rank from now on as a 
wheat country, and one of the best pro- 
ducers on this continent. The physical 
conditions are all in its favor, and from 
that quarter will come in increasing 
quantities the sort of wheat that makes 
good bread. About 4,200,000 bus have 
been shipped this season, with more to 
follow and with transportation facilities 
as they are. But an easier and better 
way out is wanted, and with its eyes on 
the Orient and Europe, via the Pacific 
route, the new wheat belt of the North 
will not be really happy until it gets 
that better outlet to the seaboard. 


Za 
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CHICAGO 


There was a falling off in the flour 
business last week, due mainly to the 
erratic trend of grain. Buyers were 
afraid to enter the market, due to its 
uncertainty, and although there was a 
growing belief that the present levels 
might hold, the reaction the latter part 
of the week had a disturbing effect. It 
is the belief of most flour handlers here 
that there will be no heavy buying until 
the new crop. No prices thereon have 
been quoted here, although there are 
rumors of a sale of spring wheat flour 
and one of Kansas, but these cannot be 
confirmed. Representatives feel in the 
main that it is too early and too risky to 
quote new crop prices. 

Spring Wheat Flour—There was a 
little buying last week to fill up holes, 
but mill representatives and brokers said 
demand was the quietest for some time. 
Mills are holding prices firm, with only 
isolated cases reported of concessions be- 
ing given. Shipping directions are fair. 

Hard Winter Flour.—A few bookings 
of 1,000 bbls and smaller sales of one 
and two car lots made up the business 
in southwestern brands last week. Buy- 
ers feel that new crop. offerings, when 
available, will be more attractive. Mills 
are not quoting new crop flour, and a 
thorough canvass of dealers here indi- 
cates that mills in the Southwest are in 
no hurry to sell for fall delivery. There 
were rumors of one or two sales, but 
no one seemed to know who made them, 
or what mills accepted the business. 
There seems to be a growing sentiment, 
both by millers and _ representatives, 
against long-time sales. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Individual orders 
of one or two car lots were all that 
local brokers reported last week. Crack- 
er bakers, as well as pie and cake bak- 
ers, are holding off as long as possible. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, 
June 4, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.45@7.90 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.20@7.60, first clear $6.25@6.60, 
second clear $4.70@5.20; hard winter 
short patent $7.20@7.80, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.80@7.50, straight $6.65@7.20, first 
clear $5.90@6.30; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.40@ 
7.10, straight $6.20@6.80, first clear $5.65 
@6.10. 

Durum. — Business was exceedingly 
quiet again last week, and mill represen- 
tatives do not look for any change until 
closer to the new crop season. Shipping 
directions are fairly free. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted, June 4, at 4344@4%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 444,@4%c; No. 
3 semolina, 4@4%4c; durum patent, 4@ 
41%c; special grade, 37,@4'ce. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 29-June 4 eosoe SB008 85 
Previous week 35,000 88 
WOOF BHO caccswccccvcss . 37,000 92 
Two years ago ..... . 32,000 80 


NOTES 


J. R. Short, of the J. R. Short Milling 
Co., was in New York last week. 

Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor here. 

S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed system engineers, spent three 
days in Kansas City last week. 

Walter C. Smith, of the Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis, spent 
a few days in this market last week. 

Ira B. Johnston, Chicago representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., is 
on a business trip to New York, Buffalo, 
and Toronto, Ont. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
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manager of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., spent a few days in this 
market last week, visiting local represen- 
tatives. 

Two memberships on the Chicago 
Board of Trade sold last week at $7,300, 
net, to the buyer. This was an advance 
of $600 from the previous sale, and $800 
from the recent low point. 


Edward S. Decker, district sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, called at this office May 31. 
He was en route through the central 
states in the interests of his company. 


Flour stocks in public warehouses and 
freight yards on June 1 were 26,000 bbls, 
according to Frank C. Sickinger, official 
Board of Trade flour inspector. This 
compares with 26,100 bbls on May 1, and 
24,000 on June 1, 1926. 


P. H. Baum, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, spent a few days in this market 
last week, leaving later for Wisconsin. 
Mr. Baum was accompanied by his son, 
and expects to make an eastern trip be- 
fore returning to the mill. 

The Chicago offices of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., which have been located in 
the Old Colony Life Building, 166 West 
Jackson Boulevard, for several years, 
are now in the Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing, 332 South La Salle Street. A fine 
suite of rooms has been secured on the 
seventh floor, and will be occupied by 
the local sales and grain departments. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, is now 
handling the account of the Wellington 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. in Chi- 
cago, and the accounts of this mill and 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, in Illinois and Indiana. For 
several years he has represented the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
Illinois territory, and now will also han- 
dle this firm’s account in Indiana. 


MILWAUKEE 

Events accompanying the passing of 
the May option in the wheat market were 
rather disastrous with respect to the vol- 
ume of business in flour, and only those 
who needed supplies were in the market. 
There was no confidence that the sensa- 
tional advance would hold, and subse- 
quent events appear to have confirmed 
the impression that it would be wisdom 
to wait to buy until the inflation had 
run its course. Spring wheat mills ma- 
terially improved their position with re- 
spect to bookings during the period of 
high prices, for customers provided ship- 
ping instructions that cleared many de- 
linquent orders. Not at any time during 
the current crop year has it been appar- 
ent that a large quantity of business was 
placed on mill books last July and Au- 
gust. Current asking limits represent a 
decline of 15@20c bbl from the high 
point. Nominal quotations, June 4: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $7.80@8.05 bbl, straight $7.65@7.75, 
first clear $6.50@7.05, and second clear 
$4.90@5.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Despite the fact that representatives 
of southwestern mills report business re- 
stricted by the rapid rise in wheat prices, 
it is stated that business is better than 
it was a year ago at the opening of June. 
Most sales were in small lots for im- 
mediate shipment, which seemed to indi- 
cate that those who entered the market 
did so entirely because of strict neces- 
sity. The fact that there were more 
buyers than a year ago apparently re- 
futes the impression than a considerably 
larger quantity of flour was sold at the 
beginning of the present crop year than 
perhaps ever before at a similar period. 
Business, on the whole, has no healthy 
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aspect, but the settling of the wheat mar- 
ket is expected to bring out trade that 
desires to enter the new crop year with 
a moderate supply of seasoned flour. 
Prices are about 25c lower, and rule 
easy. Nominal quotations, June 4: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7.45@ 
7.75 bbl, straight $7.25@7.45, and first 
clear $5.95@6.35, in 98-lb cottons. 
NOTES 

W. J. Delaney, manager of the Mil- 
waukee office of James E. Bennett & Co., 
has been elected to membership in the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

A wholesale and retail feed business 
has been established at Cameron, Wis., 
by L. E. and M. E. Taylor, who have 
leased a building and equipped it as a 
mill and elevator, with a Diesel engine 
driven feed grinding outfit. The Taylor 
brothers’ father was for nearly 40 years 
a feed merchant at Cameron. 

L. E. Meyer. 


JULIUS BARNES FORESEES 
HIGHER GRAIN PRICE ERA 


Julius H. Barnes, of New York, when 
in Chicago May 26, made the following 
statement on the grain situation: 

“We may now fairly hope that the era 
of low grain prices has passed, and we 
may reasonably hope for a long period 
of remunerative grain and cotton prices. 
This will not only strengthen the position 
of the farm, but with the depressing and 
discouraging factors of large accumulat- 
ed stocks and of the menace of unwise 
legislation removed we shall probably 
see public interest attracted to the grain 
markets as it has not been in the recent 
months of the McNary-Haugen agita- 
tion. 

“Moreover, the present higher prices 
for cotton and wheat are based on the 
very best reason in the world, namely, 
the necessities of 350,000,000 consumers 
in Europe whose buying power is dis- 
tinctly better. The improvement in 
Europe is easily told by the fact that six 
out of thirteen countries there have re- 
duced their official bank rates in the last 
five months, showing the growing strength 
of credit and money resources. This 
makes it easier for Europe to buy, and 
is the reason why French wheat is $1.90 
bu, Italian wheat $1.90, and British 
wheat $1.70. It is also the reason why 
our new crop wheat at $1.40 shows no 
menace of any particular fall, and may 
advance even more sharply, unless all 
crops make favorable progress every- 
where. 

“I notice also that Broomhall makes 
his third successive increase in buying 
requirements oversea since his first esti- 
mate eight months ago. It is quite clear 
that he has one more increase to come 
before he finishes two months later. 
That would make four increases this 
year, and three last year from the origi- 
nal calculation, It is too bad that Amer- 
ican market sentiment is framed on esti- 
mates of this kind, persistently con- 
structed in favor of consumers and re- 
peatedly discredited in the final large to- 
tals of European requirements.” 


ONTARIO MILL, 111 YEARS 
OLD, IS BEING DISMANTLED 


Toronto, Ont.—The mill of the Snider 
Milling Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., which 
was sold some time ago to an insurance 
company, is being torn down to make 
way for a new office building. 

The demolition of this plant removes 
another of the original country milling 
plants of this province, being built in 
1816. The original builder was A. Erb, 
one of the pioneers of Waterloo County. 
Later it came into the possession of the 
Snider family, and in the days of the late 
William Snider was one of the busiest 
and most important flour mills in On- 
tario. 

Since the death of Mr, Snider the busi- 
ness has been carried on by his son, F. 
W. Snider, who has also made a place 
for himself among winter wheat flour 
millers. Announcement as to the future 
plans of this company has not yet been 
made. 








Imports of wheat into Italy in March 
totaled 10,056,000 bus. 
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NEW YORK 

With the price of wheat fluctuating 
erratically, flour sales have been light. 
Buyers put no dependence on prevailing 
values, and could not be induced to place 
orders for mill business at the high lev- 
els. Their ideas on price are gradually 
working a little higher than those they 
held as the advance started, but in gen- 
eral they prefer to await more settled 
conditions, covering their immediate 
needs from spot stocks wherever possi- 
ble. Bakers have been so heavily stocked 
up by jobbers that they can get along 
very nicely for a while on their present 
supplies. All this has, however, helped 
the general situation, but even with job- 
bers boosting their prices, they still offer 
below mills’ quotations, considerably cur- 
tailing direct business. 

Shipping directions have been good, 
practically cleaning up old orders, so 
when a degree of stability again exists, 
a satisfactory volume of sales is antici- 
pated. 

Prices Firm.—A considerably wider 
range exists in prices of spring wheat 
flours than hard winters. Standard 
grade flours of the latter type are gen- 
erally contained within a range of $7.20 
@7.55, while springs were $7.50@8. 
Clears were in greatest demand, with 
prices from some mills above the stand- 
ard patents of others. Soft winter 
straights from all sections were within a 
50c range. No sales of new Kansas were 
reported, and quotations were about 20c 
below old flours. 

Export.—Foreign purchases were lim- 
ited to routine orders, Buyers on the 
other side did not follow the market. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 4, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $8@8.50 
bbl, standard patents $7.50@8, clears 
$6.85@7.50, high glutens and Montanas 
$8.15@8.50; hard winter short patents 
$7.60@7.90, standard patents $7.20@7.55 ; 
soft winter straights, $6.50@7. 

NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,095, the previous week 
1,047, and for the same week a year ago, 
903. 

A. E. Mallon, export manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was introduced on ‘change last week by 
Frank E, Hoey, New York export man- 
ager. 

The volume of trading in the grain fu- 
tures market of the produce exchange 
for the week ended May 28 showed an 
increase of 29 per cent over the previous 
week, 

The Halboth-Coans Co., New York 
broker, has moved from B-14 in the an- 
nex of the Produce Exchange Building, 
to larger offices at B-24 and 25 in the 
same building. 

O. L. Spencer, general manager of the 
State Mill & Elevator Co., Grand Forks, 
N. D., while visiting eastern markets, 
spent several days in New York, making 
his headquarters with the Frank R. 
Prina Corporation. 


F. V. Hartz, flour agent and importer, 
Copenhagen, sailed for home on the Hel- 
ligolav, of the Scandinavian-American 
Line, June 2. He spent several weeks 
in the United States and Canada, ar- 
ranging mill connections. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, was in New York last week, 
spending the holidays at the home of C. 
F. Shirk, Roseland, N. J., and with his 
sister, Mrs. Ferris, in Newark. 

H. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann & Co., 
Minneapolis, came to New York last 
week to meet his wife and her sister, 
Mrs. E. B. Savage, wife of the president 
of the International Sugar Feed Co., 


Minneapolis, who have been in Europe 
for about six months. 

Flour and wheat clearances from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
May 28, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 57,164 bbls and 
1,557,783 bus. The largest flour ship- 
ments were to the United Kingdom, Al- 
exandria and Hamburg. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Clarence S. Chase, 
manager of the Interior Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, H. M. 
sistant sales manager for the 
mander-Larabee Corporation, visiting A. 
S. Leo, and J. R. Short, of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago. 

The bid of the Halboth-Coans Co. was 
accepted by the Panama Railroad, on 
June 3, for 1,800 bbls hard wheat flour. 
The price was $7.54, c.i.f., Cristobal, for 
95 per cent, packed in new Osnaburg 
sacks. Seventeen mills submitted bids, 
and the prices ranged $7.54@8. The 
Washburn Crosby Co. lost the award by 
le, its bid being $7.55. 

The next meeting of the New York 
Flour Club will be held in the Produce 
Exchange Luncheon Club, June 14, and 
the delegates to the National Federated 
Flour Clubs convention will make their 
report. Arrangements are completed for 
the annual outing of the club, when the 
ball game at Ebbet’s Field and a shore 
dinner at Villepigue’s will be part of 
the program. Members are urged to get 
their tickets early. 

The board of managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange has arranged 
with Fullheimer & Wagner, architects 
and engineers, to make a general survey 
immediately of the real estate holdings 
of the exchange, and submit a report on 
the financial and economic aspects. This 
is regarded as an important move toward 
determining the future of the exchange 
property, whether it shall be sold out- 
right or improved by the erection of a 
new building by the exchange itself. 


BUFFALO 

The unsettled future markets were 
again at fault for the light demand for 
flour, according to millers and intending 
purchasers. Bulges and breaks were too 
hurried and rapid to give the always 
slow flour buyer an opportunity of stock- 
ing up. Mills took advantage of the 
holiday to close for a needed _ over- 
hauling, and the output was correspond- 
ingly light. 

Export inquiry increased, and while a 
few orders were received, millers would 
have preferred a better movement to the 
seaboard, Export trading offers the best 
outlet for their product, domestic re- 
quirement being too limited to make 
large demands on their stocks of wheat 
bought early to cover early sales of flour, 
which bakers are so slow to take out. 

Northern European buyers were more 
active in inquiry than for some time, 
while those mills catering to the South 
American trade found the interest less 
easily aroused. Apparently the latter 
are supplied for present needs, and are 
not likely to take on any more at pres- 
ent. 

Hard winter jobbers complain of the 
lack of demand for their offerings, with 
the price differential one factor in their 
slow sale. 

First and second clears are far short 
of trade requirements, and quotations 
are firm, with no persuasion necessary 
to sell any amount. 

Buffalo quotations, June 4: spring 
fancy patents $8.90@9.05 bbl, standard 
patent $7.70@8, first clear $6.85@7.10; 
hard winter standards, $8@8.20; semo- 
lina, No. 2, 4%,@5'%c, bulk, New York, 
lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, June 4, whole- 


Wiltse, Buffalo, as- | 
Com- | 


sale at mills: spring patents, $9.60@9.70 
bbl; pastry, $8.50@9; rye, white $7@7.30, 
dark $5@5.15, medium $6@6.30. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
output 

bbls 
May 29-June 4 141,006 
Previous week 198,108 
Year ago 238, 173,225 
Two years ago 
Three ago 


Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 


166,500 
NOTES 

The Traders’ Feed & Grain Co., M. C. 
Burns, president, has moved to larger 
quarters in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

The A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. has 
completed alterations and installed new 
and up-to-date machinery for the D. C. 
Ryan Co., which now has a complete 
equipment for handling flour and grain, 
and mixing of feeds. 

R. F. Bausman, export manager of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., New York, vis- 
ited the Buffalo office last week. Harry 
W. Pettibone, W. J. Nisbet, R. H. 
Pearce and E. L. Schujahn, formerly of 
Minneapolis, are now connected with the 
Buffalo office. 

John Schoepflin, who until his retire- 
ment several years ago operated the mill 
at Hamburg, N. Y., visited the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange last week. Mr. Schoep- 
flin has made his home in California for 
some years, and this is his second trip 
east. The mill formerly Mr. Schoepflin’s 
is now owned by Wheelock & Bowers. 
M. A. McCarruy. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is very dull, with 
buyers apparently well stocked up for 
near wants and showing little disposi- 
tion to anticipate requirements. Prices 
of flour were advanced by mills early in 
the week, due to the strength of wheat, 
but its effect was negligible. The quan- 
tity of secondhand flour available, while 
small, is sufficient to meet urgent de- 
mands in most cases, and the market 
closed weak, with prices largely nominal. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, June 4: spring first 
patent $8.15@8.65, standard patent $7.75 
@8.10, first clear $7.10@7.40; hard win- 
ter short patent $8@8.50, straight $7.70 
@8; soft winter straight, $6.50@7.10. 


years 


NOTES 

R. H. Leonhardt, president of the Sax- 
ony Mills, St. Louis, was a recent visitor 
on ’change. 

C. Herbert Bell, vice president of 
Samuel Bell & Sons, has been elected a 
trustee of the Philadelphia Belt Line 
Railway. 

About 50 attended the monthly lunch- 


president 


FrRAnk L. HALL, former 

and founder of the Hall Baking Co., 
Buffalo, who died recently at the age of 
64, was born in the village of Howard, 
N. Y., and went to Buffalo when a boy. 
He entered the bakery business in a small 


The 


way, using two delivery wagons. 
Hall company now has 162 routes. 


fat the price of the ordinary. 
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eon meeting of the Bakers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, held at the Hotel Adelphia 
on June 1. James Dwyer, of the board 
of governors of the American Bakers 
Association, delivered an address. Much 
enthusiasm was manifested over the com- 
ing convention of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association, at Wernersville, June 
13-15. 
J. C. Jackson. 


BALTIMORE 


Trading in flour last week was limited. 
Buyers were getting ready to do some 
averaging up, but took to the woods as 
soon as the market began to weaken. 
Old contracts, however, were ordered out 
in good volume. A little near-by soft 
winter straight changed hands early in 
the week, first at $6.10, bulk, and later at 
$6 in secondhand cottons, to domestic 
buyers in both cases. Springs and hard 
winters were lower, with some of the 
feading brands actually seeking business 
Apparent- 
ly nothing was done in new crop flour 
or for export. 

Closing prices, June 4, car lots, in 98- 
lb cottons, 65c more in wood or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8@8.25 
bbl, standard patent $7.50@7.75; hard 
winter short patent $7.85@8.10, straight 
$7.35@7.60; soft winter short patent 
$6.90@7.15, straight (near-by) %$5.90@ 
6,15, 

NOTES 

Emory Kirwan, formerly a member of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and 
of the Kirwan Bros. Grain Co., died, 
May 31, aged 67. 

Millfeed receipts at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to June 1 were 3,985 tons, against 
8,241 last year. 

Albert L. Stevens, president of the 
Chesapeake Steamship Co., has applied 
for membership in the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 76 cars, 62 being 
sample grade dark northern and the bal- 
ance mostly off grade stuff. 


A large delegation from Baltimore 
went to the annual convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association at 
Martinsburg, W. Va., last week. 

Charles E. Herbst, of the Guilford 
Grain & Feed Co., Inc., succeeding Walt- 
er F. Macneal & Co., has applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to June 1 were 480,540 bbls, compared 
with 378,684 last year; exports, 168,120, 
against 69,728. Grain receipts were 12,- 
579,519 bus, compared with 9,290,718 last 
year; exports 14,403,769, against 10,236,- 
201. 

It is reasonably sure the National 
Foreign Trade Council will hold its 1929 
convention in Baltimore. The session 
will bring together export and import 
specialists, consular officers, government 
trade representatives, foreign and do- 
mestic shippers, and railroad and steam- 
ship executives from all parts of the 
world. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Some improvement in flour business 
was noted last week. Buyers appeared 
more receptive, and, while no large or- 
ders were placed, there was a general 
run of business that indicated that the 
market was in a healthy condition. 

Prices were slightly higher, and held 
firm. Demand for springs was consid- 
erably improved. Established brands ap- 
peared to be most in request. There was 
some business also that went to the mills 
of the Southwest, due to the difference 
in price. Thus far no new crop quota- 
tions have been made officially. 

Clears are in fair demand, with prices 
quite firm. Soft winter sales show a 
marked improvement, most of the busi- 
ness coming from the cracker and pastry 
makers. Flour men are of the opinion 
that when the new crop movement starts 
there will be a decided revival in busi- 
ness. 

Flour quotations, June 4, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring short patent $7.25@ 
8.25 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@8, short pat- 
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ent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.25@7; soft win- 
ter, $5.75@6, bulk. 
NOTES 

Herman Winkelman, aged 84, for more 
than 50 years in the retail flour and 
grocery business, Pittsburgh, died on 
June 3. 

E. J., William L. and Homer Burry, 
of the W. C. Burry Co., wholesale bak- 
ers, Pittsburgh, sailed, June 4, for a 
tour of Europe. They will return Sept. 1. 

C. C. Larus. 


BOSTON 


On June 4, flour quotations at Boston, 
mill shipment, per 196 lbs, in cotton, 
were quoted as follows: spring patent, 
special $9.10@9.20, standard patents 
$7.85@9.10; first clears $7.50@7.85; hard 
winter patents, $7.65@8.20; soft winter 
patents $7.50@8.20, straight $7.20@7.50, 
clear $6.50@7.20. 

The local situation is the same as for 
weeks. The advance in prices shut off 
demand, and now that values are on the 
toboggan again, there is less business 
than ever. Buyers are only meeting 
ost pressing needs. 

The fact that there is no difficulty at 

iy time in obtaining required flour to 
neet current needs, and at practically 
huyer’s price, has a depressing effect up- 
on the general situation. No one in the 
trade apparently has any confidence in 
present values. 

The estimated stock of unsold flour 

i Boston, June 1, was 29,697 bbls held 

jobbers and other distributors, com- 

ired with 27,337 on May 1 and 28,755 

year ago. 

NOTES 

Howard B. Balch, manager of the 
ortland, Maine, office of the David 
stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, was in 
oston last week. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, visited the Boston Grain & Flour 
lixchange last week, the guest of H. S. 
Leviston. 

John H. Lee, grain broker, associated 
vith Horace Cook & Co., and a promi- 
nent member of the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange, was graduated from the 
Suffolk Law School, Boston, June 2. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


HOWARD KELLOGG IS NAMED 
TO NOVADEL DIRECTORSHIP 


Burrato, N. Y.—Howard Kellogg, 
president of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Ine., was elected a director of the Nova- 
del Process Corporation at a meeting on 
June 3. Mr. Kellogg succeeds John H. 
Peek, who recently resigned. 

At the directors’ meeting the regular 
preferred dividend of 50c a share and 
the regular common dividend of 25c a 
share, both payable July 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record as June 20, were declared. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS PAID 
BY CONTINENTAL BAKING 


Burrato, N. Y.—Elliot C. McDougal, 
chairman of the board of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, last week announced 
quarterly dividends of $2 a share on the 
preferred 3 per cent stock and of $1 
on the class A common stock. Mr. Mc- 
Dougal recently attended a meeting for 
the second quarter of the company’s 
year. Increased earnings, due to the 
operating economies effected and lower 
prices on flour and sugar, made the com- 
pany business results much better than in 
the first quarter, it was said. 

After payment of the preferred divi- 
dend, the Continental stock earned $1.40 
per share applicable on the class A com- 
mon stock. The business for the quar- 
ter, according to Mr. McDougal, does 
not include any earnings from the Cana- 
dian plants which were sold recently, as 
announced in The Northwestern Miller 
of June 1. 


Mon treat, Que.—The Canadian plants 
bought by the Northern Bakeries, Ltd., 
Toronto, included those formerly carried 
on by James Strachan, Ltd., James M. 
Aird, Ltd., and Dent Harrison & Sons, 
Ltd., Montreal; the Ideal Bread Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; and the Neal Baking Co., 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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SEATTLE 


The moderate flour demand in north 
coast markets of 10 days ago disap- 
peared with last week’s decline in wheat. 
Most buyers filled their requirements 
during recent dips in the market, and a 
quiet trade is anticipated in this section 
until the nearer approach of the new 
crop season. The general tone of trade 
is, however, healthier, flour having been 
moving out satisfactorily on old orders. 

Demand was moderate last week from 
the Atlantic and from the south Pacific 
seaboard, as has been the case for some 
time, and rail shipment eastbound prices 
were too far out of line to compete with 
the soft wheat flours of the Middle West. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations at the close of last week, car- 
loads, coast: family short patent $7.90@ 
8.40 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour 
$6.80@7.20, 98’s; standard patents $7.25 
@7.80, 98's; blends, made from spring 
and Pacific hard wheats, $7.30@8.10. 
Hard wheat top patents, carloads, coast, 
arrival draft terms: Dakota, $8.60@8.85; 
Montana, $7.40@7.75. 

Export Trade.—Oriental flour demand 
was absolutely flat last week, United 
Kingdom equally so, and South Ameri- 
can very moderate. Quotations for ex- 
port straights were $7.10@7.20 bbl, less 
2 per cent, basis 49's, c.i.f., Hongkong 
and North China ports. 


SEATTLE OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 29-June 4..... 46,800 24,114 52 
Previous week .... 46,800 21,398 46 
Year @BO0 ....-.-.++- 63,800 8,138 15 
Two years ago..... 52,800 12,077 23 
Three years ago... 52,800 31,169 59 
Four years ago.... 52,800 12,900 24 
Five years ago.... 52,800 17,550 33 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 29-June 4..... 57,000 23,458 41 

Previous week..... 57,000 33,110 59 

ee Ge g:60%4262 0 57,000 19,389 34 

Two years ago..... 57,000 6,421 11 

Three years ago... 57,000 27,918 41 

Four years ago.... 57,000 12,852 23 

Five years ago..... 57,000 11,099 19 
NOTES 


The Seattle office of the Federal Trade 
Commission will be closed June 30. 

Charles E. Johnson has succeeded W. 
W. Foley as manager of the Big Bend 
Milling Co., Davenport, Wash. 

The Dina-Mite Cereal Corporation, 
manufacturer of food products, Spokane, 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 cap- 
ital stock, by E. W. Brown, A. F. Stohl 
and A. W. Lindville. 

The monthly meeting of the Washing- 
ton Flour Club was held at Tacoma on 
June 3. A committee was appointed to 
present names of officers to be voted 
on at the following meeting. 


The opening of the Seattle futures 
market has been changed from 7:30 to 
6.30 a.m., Pacific time, to conform to the 
opening of the Chicago market. The 
closing of the Seattle futures market 
remains unchanged, 10:30 a.m; on Satur- 
days, 9:15. 

Of 406 cars of wheat inspected at 
Seattle in May by the Office of Federal 
Grain Supervision, 162 graded No. 1, 
172 No. 2, 35 No. 3, 20 No. 4, 14 No. 5, 
3 special grade, and 131 were smutty. 
At Tacoma, of 674 cars inspected, 231 
graded No. 1, 308 No. 2, 114 No. 3, 16 
No. 4, 1 No. 5, 4 special grade, and 301 
smutty. 


Receipts of wheat at north Pacific 
seaboard for the 11 months of the crop 
year to June 1, 43,147 cars, as follows: 
at Seattle 9,964, against 6,661 last year; 














Portland 26,704, against 19,600; Tacoma 
6,479, against 6,428. Flour receipts at 
Seattle, 2,624 cars, against 2,474; Port- 
land 2,727, against 2,614; Tacoma 1,417, 
against 971. 
PORTLAND 

There was only a moderate business 
done in flour last week. Prices were 
maintained steadily throughout the list, 
and buyers showed no disposition to pur- 
chase far ahead. New export business 
was light. In the domestic market, fam- 
ily patents were quoted in straight cars 
at $8.25 bbl, second hard wheat at $8.55 
and second blue-stem at $7.95. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 29-June 4 20,242 32 
Previous week 21,728 35 
20,432 32 

13,217 21 

39,420 63 

24,682 39 

18,170 31 





NOTES 

Wheat shipments from Portland in 
May were 1,159,045 bus to foreign ports 
and 155,124 to California. 

Flour shipments from Portland in May 
were 60,313 bbls to foreign ports, 14,462 
to the Atlantic seaboard, 69,240 to Pa- 
cific Coast ports and 470 to Alaska. 

The grain bag market has strength- 
ened, in view of a possible shortage in 
the Pacific Coast supply. Closing bids 
for Caleuttas were 12\44c, with 12%c 
asked, 

Shipments of flour to the Orient in 
May were 21,750 bbls to Hongkong, 12,- 
000 to Shanghai, 9,356 to Manila, 5,996 
to Tsingtau, 5,000 to Dairen, 3,250 to 
Taku Bar, 750 to Iloilo, 500 to Kobe, 
500 to Cebu and 375 to Davao. 

Count Felix von Luckner, of the Ger- 
man auxiliary schooner Vaterland, now 
touring the world on a “good will” mis- 
sion, addressed a large assemblage of 
grain, flour and shipping men at the 
Portland Merchants’ Exchange on June 3. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 


Although demand slackened last week, 
prices remained steady. Specifications 
decreased, but mills kept up their activ- 
ity, making shipments under orders of 
the previous week. No accumulation of 
flour stocks is reported in mill ware- 
houses. 

Demand was best from Pacific Coast 
areas, with little interest among buyers 
in the Southeast. The intermountain 
states took normal shipments, dealers 
continuing their policy of small lot pur- 
chases. All of the larger mills continued 
operation at capacity, but reports re- 
ceived from Utah and southern Idaho 
show increasing numbers of small mills 
are being forced to close because prac- 
tically all wheat has been delivered from 
farms. 

Quotations to California were made, 
June 4, on the basis of $8.70@9.35 bbl 
for top patents and $8.40@8.95 for sec- 
ond patents, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points. The Southeast was quoted on 
the basis of $8.40@8.90 bbl for high pat- 
ents and $8.10@8.40 for straights, car 
lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River common points. Quo- 
tations to Utah and Idaho dealers were 
on the basis of $7.55@7.90 bbl for fam- 
ily and second patents, and $6.85@7.45 
for straights, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


O. H. Morgan, president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, was 
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in Ogden on his return trip from Eu- 
rope, where he spent two months. 

W. W. Percival, vice president and 
manager of the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., 
is in California. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

While flour prices have eased off a 
little, they are still too high to permit 
of any new business. Interest in fur- 
ther purchases on this crop has dimin- 
ished, and the comparatively few who are 
short will probably buy as needed until 
new crop flour appears. Activity is 
largely confined to contract deliveries. 
Mills from all sections report a decided 
improvement in shipping directions. 

Quotations, June 3, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents $8.80@9 bbl; Montana 
standard patents $7.90@8.10, clears $6.75 
@7; Kansas standard patents, $8.20@ 
8.40; Dakota standard patents, $8.50@ 
8.75; Oregon-Washington blue-stem pat- 
ents, $7.40@7.60; straight grades, $7@ 
7.10; northern hard wheat blends, $7.50 
@7.60; northern pastry, $7@7.20; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $6.75@7. 

* 7 





Carl M. De Vore, who is associated 
with the sales department of the Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., has been 
sent to central California territory. He 
will make his headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, 


E. M. LirsinGer. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
LETS BUILDING CONTRACT 
Ocven, Uran.—Providing for doubled 
grain storage capacity in its grain eleva- 
tors and increased flour storage, the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. has awarded 
C. F. Dinsmore & Son, Ogden, the con- 
tract for building two additions to its 
local plant. Both will be of concrete and 
steel construction. ‘Twenty grain tanks, 
100 feet high and 20 feet in diameter, 
with conveyor house above, will form one 
unit, adding 600,000 bus to grain storage 
capacity. This will be attached to the 
present elevators, making a total capac- 
ity of 1,300,000 bus. The flour ware- 
house will be 80x160, with storage ca- 
pacity for 14,000 bbls flour. Building is 
to start before June 15, and be complet- 
ed by Sept. 15. 


OFFICERS ARE CHOSEN BY 
SAN FRANCISCO FLOUR MEN 


San Francisco, Cat.—On June 2 the 
San Francisco Flour Dealers’ Associa- 
tion elected the following as officers for 
the ensuing year: A. S. Ferguson, presi- 
dent; W. D. Howe, vice president; E. O. 
Boyer, secretary-treasurer. ‘The execu- 
tive committee is composed of H. H. 
Cook, H. L. Dalton and A. Hillebrandt. 

GRAIN BAGS CORNERED 

San Francisco, Cat.—Considerable ex- 
citement prevailed on the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange on June 1, when it be- 
came known that a corner on the grain 
bag market existed. During the morn- 
ing session, 100,000 bags changed hands 
at 144%4c, as against a closing bid of 
1242c the previous session. During the 
afternoon, prices rose to 20c, and total 
sales for the day aggregated 750,000 
bags. 

On contracts made for June delivery, 
the purchaser may demand delivery at 
any time during June, and, as a rule, 
farmers have seldom demanded delivery 
before June 15. 

The firm or firms which cornered the 
market bought up all available contracts 
and warehouse receipts in the country, 
and then demanded delivery on June 1, 
with a result that many brokers who 
were figuring on later arrivals could not 
fill commitments and were forced to buy 
in the market at whatever price was 
asked. 

DEATH OF A BELFAST VETERAN 

Bevrast, IrrLtanp.—One of the oldest 
members of the grain trade in the north 
of Ireland is James Gallagher. Early in 
May his brother, Thomas Gallagher, died, 
aged 87. The latter was known as the 
“Tobacco King,’ having made an enor- 
mous fortune in supplying the smokers 
with his tobaccos and cigarettes. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was a little easier 
last week, although toward the close the 
undertone was firmer. Demand con- 
tinued good for near-by shipment for 
practically all grades. Offerings of the 
lighter grades were somewhat freer last 
week. Red dog is scarce, and prices are 
very firm. There are fairly numerous 
inquiries for feed for deferred delivery, 
but buyers hesitate to pay prevailing 
prices for later shipment. Spring bran 
was quoted, June 4, at $30.50@31 ton, 
hard winter bran $30.50@31, standard 
middlings $32.25@32.50, flour middlings 
$37@38.50 and red dog $43@44. 

Milwaukee.—A soft spot has developed 
in the wheat feed market, due largely te 
the sharp recession in wheat prices fol- 
lowing a_ sensational advance. ‘This 
brought heavier shipping directions for 
flour to many mills, and to some extent 
relieved the exceptionally tight delivery 
situation in feed. Most mills entered 
June delinquent on May deliveries and 
with enough business booked ahead to 
take care of anticipated production well 
into that month, but the situation ap- 
pears to have undergone a_ material 
change and asking limits already are 50c 
lower on most items. Heavy feeds are 
relatively firmer than bran, but the only 
one that has enhanced its value material- 
ly is red dog. Deferred deliveries are 
rather quiet, despite the fact that offer- 
ings are at.a discount under spot prices. 
Nominal quotations, June 4: spring bran 
$30@30.50 ton, winter bran $380@31, 
standard fine middlings $31.50@382, flour 
middlings $36@37, and red dog $31@ 
42.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
light last week and the feeling consider- 
ably easier, with prices showing a down- 
ward tendency. Offerings were light, 
and most of the sales were made direct 
by mills. Comparatively little feed re- 
mains on the books of jobbers, nor is 
there any tendency to make future book- 
ings at this time. Quotations, June 4: 
soft wheat bran $29.50@30 ton, hard 
wheat bran $29@29.50, and gray shorts 
$33.50@ 34, 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—The millfeed market is 
unchanged. Demand exceeds the supply, 
for immediate shipment. Mills report a 
brisk demand for mixed cars. ‘They are 
still behind on deliveries against old 
contracts, and are asking spot prices for 
all June shipment. For July they name 
$1 ton discount. Naturally, buyers are 
not in the market to any extent on this 
basis. A few weeks ago, summer ship- 
ment bran was offered at $20 ton here, 
but at $25@26 buyers hold off. Heavy 
feeds are particularly scarce, 

Bran is quoted by city mills nominally 
at $28@28.50 ton, standard middlings 
$30@30.50, flour middlings $35@36, red 
dog $39@40, wheat mixed feed $380@35, 
and rye middlings $26, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

June 7 Year ago 
$28.00@28.50 $21.00@21.5 
$0.00@31.00 21.50@ 22.4 


50@36.00 24.5 4 
28.00 @30.00 


Bran ee 

Stand. middlings.. 
Flour middlings.. 34. 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.00@40.00 


Duluth—Demand for mill supplies 
that can be moved promptly shows no 
abatement. Buyers continue to make in- 
quiry to cover requirements, but mills 
have little or none to sell. 

Great Falls. 
and prices are $l lower. 
June 4: standard bran 
standard middlings $34.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Freer offerings of mill- 
feed and a demand that was somewhat 
less insistent weakened the market last 
week, although there was no_ serious 
break in prices. Most millers have a 
number of high-priced June contracts 


has eased off, 
Quotations, 
$32 ton and 


Demand 


booked, and are engaged in filling them. 
This, combined with the high level of 
coarse grains, probably accounts for the 
manner in which quotations are holding 
up. It is believed that, once millers get 
these contracts off their hands, a marked 
depression may occur. Quotations, June 
4: bran, $26.50@27 ton; brown shorts, 
$30; gray shorts, $31@31.50. 

Hutchinson——A smaller demand has 
been experienced for millfeed, but mills 
have not cut prices to any extent. They 
are still able to get nearly top prices 
for the little feed they have available. 
Recent heavy demand has prevented ac- 
cumulation. Quotations, June 4, Kansas 
City basis: bran $27@27.50 ton, mill-run 
$30 and gray shorts $32@33. 

Salina.—Millfeed demand _ continues 
strong, and bidding is spirited. The sup- 
ply is not large enough to fill orders. 
Quotations, June 2, basis Kansas City, 
in 100-lb lots: bran, $1.80@1.40; mill- 
run, $1.40@1.45; gray shorts, $1.50@1.55. 

Atchison.—Millfeed declined slightly 
early last week, due to an indifferent de- 
mand, but later the inquiry was so good 
at the new figures that mills’ offerings 
were snapped up.. As a result, feed 
values again advanced, and on June 4 
shorts were selling at $31.50 ton, mill- 
run bran $29.50, and bran $27.50. 

Wichita.—Millfeed continues strong, 
with all supplies bought up and stocks 
down to that produced in each day’s 
run. Prices, June 4: bran, $1.45 per 
100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.55; shorts, $1.65. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Strength in millfeed  con- 
tinues, with the price of middlings ad- 
vanced again last week, due to an in- 
crease in the price of corn, which has 
gone up about 25c in six weeks. Re- 
duced output has also been a factor. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, June 
3, at $33@34 ton, mixed feed $35.50@ 
36.50, and middlings $37@39, $1 ton 
higher than a week ago, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Indianapolis—Millfeed was quiet last 
week. Prices appear to be firm and the 
general belief is that there will be no 
changes soon. Stocks with consumers 
are light. Quotations, June 4: soft wheat 
bran $30.50@31 ton; hard wheat bran, 
$30@30.50; gray shorts, $34.50@35, 


THE SOUTH 


Memphis.—Demand is better for shorts 
than for wheat bran, reversing the situa- 
tion ruling for several weeks, but light 
for both. Because forward shipments 
are offered at slight discounts, buyers 
are taking as little as possible, also ex- 
pecting lower prices when new crop 
wheat begins to be ground. Wheat bran, 
on June 4, was held at $31 ton, and gray 
shorts at $35. 

Atlanta.—On account of the fact that 
millfeed prices are still advancing, and 
have reached exceptionally high levels 
for this period, brokers state that orders 
showed a further decline last week, and 
that, while business is excellent consid- 
ering the prices prevailing, few if any 
advance orders are being booked, even by 
the largest consumers. Nearly all buy- 


ers, however, are placing orders on a 
good basis for current requirements, and 
indications are that business will con- 
tinue active through the rest of this 
month. Average advances of about $1 
are noted over the preceding week, 
quotations, June 4, f.o.b., Atlanta, being: 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $39.50@40 ton; 
winter middlings, $41@43; standard mid- 
dlings, $41@43; red dog, $49.50. 


Nashville-——Millfeed was in good de- 
mand last week, and the market was 
stronger on both bran and middlings. 
Unusually favorable conditions seem to 
prevail in this department, mills ap- 
parently being able to sell output 
promptly at strong prices. Quotations, 
June 4: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $29@ 
31; standard middlings, $31@34. 


Norfolk—tThe millfeed market has 
been higher this week, with a scarcity 
and a generally stronger tendency on the 
part of mills. Quotations, June 3: red 
dog, $45@46 ton; winter middlings, $39 
@42; flour middlings, $38@39; standard 
middlings, $37@38; standard bran, $36 
@37. 

THE EAST 

Buffalo—Mills were a little more free 
with their offerings of bran and stand- 
ard middlings last week, but the heavy 
feeds showed continued tightness with 
advancing prices. An occasional straight 
car could be bought at a price, but most 
mill offerings were in mixed cars. Quo- 
tations, June 4, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., mills: spring bran, $33 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $34.50; flour middlings, 
June shipment, $41; heavy mixed feeds, 
June, $41; red dog, $45.50. 


Boston.—Wheat feeds ruled easier at 
the close of last week. Demand fell off, 
particularly for late shipments. Local 
stocks continued light. The high prices 
now quoted, together with improved pas- 
turage, have caused demand to be confined 
to small lots as needed. Other feeds 
held steady, with a fair demand. Quo- 
tations, for near-by or prompt shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks, June 4: spring bran, $37 
@39 ton; hard winter bran, $37@37.50; 
soft winter bran, $38.50@39; standard 
middlings, $38.50@39; flour middlings, 
$42.50@43; mixed feed, $38.50@41; red 
dog, $46.50@47; stock feed, $40.25; re- 
ground oat hulls, $19. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed continues firm, 
with offerings light and demand fair. 
Quotations, June 4, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $38.50@39 ton; hard winter 
bran, $38.50@39; soft winter bran, $38.50 
@39; standard middlings, $38.50@39; 
flour middlings, $43@44; red dog, $47 
@A8. 


Pittsburgh.—Millfeed last week sold 
only in small lots for prompt ship- 
ment, indicating that consumers were not 
inclined to take on more than necessary, 
due to the sharp upward trend. Offer- 
ings were fair, and prices firm. Quota- 
tions, June 4: standard middlings, $36@ 
36.50 ton; flour middlings, $40@41; 
spring wheat bran, $34,50@35.50; red 
dog, $45@46. 

Baltimore.—Feed was easier on brans 
and standard middlings, but firm to 
higher on flour middlings and red dog. 
Demand was moderate, and confined 
mostly to heavy stock. Quotations, June 
4, basis lake-and-rail shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35.25@ 
35.75; soft winter bran, $36.25@36.50; 
standard middlings, $36@36.50; flour 
middlings, $41@43; red dog, $47@48. 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


to The 
per 


reported 
delivery, 


Millfeed 
carload 


quotations 
based on lots, prompt 
Chicago 
bran $30.50 @31.00 
winter 30.50 @31.00 
Soft winter re Ti Jarre 
Standard middlings* 25 @32.50 
Flour middlingst 7.00 @38.50 
Red dog 43.00 @ 44.00 
Buffalo 
. eee + @33.00 
bran c0on eo QM eces 
bran occne Devoe 
«ee» @34.50 
-» @41.00 
- @44.00 
Spring bran 
$.....@32.00 
sees @26.00 


+Gray shorts. 


Spring 


$28.00 
Hard eeees 


Spring bran 
Hard winter 
Soft winter 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{ Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


Northwestern Miller by 
ton, 
Minneapolis 
WRSSO Be ccc Wecces © , err 
@..... 
cccce Paces 
30.00 @30.50 
35.00 @36.00 31.00 @31.50 
39.00 @40.00 ree. sTtye’ 
Phila delphia 
$38.50 @39.00 
38.50 @39.00 
38.50 @39.00 
38.50 @39.00 
43.00 @ 44.00 42.50 @43.00 
47.00 @48.00 46.50 @47.00 


wire Tuesday, June 7, 
packed in 100-lb sacks: 
Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
$35.00 @35.50 
coon e MPovses 
36.00 @36.50 
35.50 @36.00 
40.00 @ 42.00 
46.00 @ 47.00 


Nashville 
-@... 


26.50@27.00 29.00@29.50 
6.0en- ee 600s s 29.50 @30.00 
«++ ~« @30.00 rie. Fer 
33.50 @34.00 
Columbus 
$34.50@35.50 $ 
34.50@35.50 .....@..... 
35.00@36.00 29.00@31.00 
35.50@36.50 31.00@34.00 
39.00@41.00 .....@..... 
45.00@46.00 .....@..... 
Middlings 
$.....@41.00 
eh Ferre 


Boston 
$37.00@39.00 
37. 37.50 
38.50@39.00 
38.50@39.00 


Shorts 
$.....@34.00 
++ @28.00 


{Fort William basis. 
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PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle-——Millfeed was in less active 
demand last week. Prices were un- 
changed from the previous week, namely, 
$26 ton for Washington mill-run and 
$34.50 for Montana mixed feed. Da- 
kota bran and shorts sold here last week 
at $36. 

Portland.—There was a good general 
movement of millfeed last week. De- 
mand was fully equal to the supply, and 
list prices. were steady and unchanged at 
$38 ton for mill-run and $53 for mid- 
dlings, in straight cars, June 4. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed business is at 
a standstill. Quotations remain firm and 
offerings scarce, but demand has de- 
clined. Buyers are looking for an im- 
provement in mill offerings, and a con 
sequent decline in prices. Quotations, 
June 3, carload lots, delivered, San Fran 
cisco, draft terms, prompt shipment: 
Montana bran and mill-run, $37.50@ 
38.50 ton; Kansas bran, June, $37@3s8: 
northern standard bran and _ mill-run, 
$38.50@39.50; white bran and mill-run, 
$41.50@42.50; northern red bran and 
mill-run, $38@39; middlings, $50@51: 
shorts, $44@45; low grade flour, $52@53 

Ogden.—Millfeed prices were advanced 
last week. A fair demand was reported 
from California and the intermountai: 
states. Prices were advanced $1 in of 
fers to Pacific Coast territory. Quota 
tions, June 4: red bran $42@43 ton, 
blended bran and mill-run $44.50, white 
bran and mill-run $45@45.50, middlings 
$50@53, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points 
Utah and Idaho were quoted red bran 
at $37@38 ton, white bran at $39@40, 
and middlings at $49@50, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—All kinds of millfeed are 
scarce. Some mills are limiting the 
quantities in mixed cars more closely 
than they did in the winter months, and 
the big spring wheat milling companies 
have few car lots to sell. Dealers are 
taking all the feed they can find, and 
country mills have been able to get good 
prices for any car lots they could offer. 
The only actual change in the list during 
the week was in middlings, which went 
up $1 on June 2. Quotations, June 4: 
bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and middlings 
$41, bags included, in mixed cars with 
flour, spot cash terms, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


Montreal.—Despite the fact that pas- 
ture is now good in this and eastern 
provinces that depend on Montreal for 
feed, there is still an excellent demand 
for mill products, and the market is bare 
of stocks. Mills have very little car lot 
feed to offer, most of their production 
going into mixed cars with flour. The 
only change in prices since a week ago 
is an advance of $1 ton in middlings, 
which was made on June 2. United 
States buyers are not much in evidence 
in Canadian markets at present. Quo- 
tations, June 4: bran $32.25 ton, shorts 
$34.25 and middlings $41.25, all in jute 
bags, mixed car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points. For shipment to the United 
States, Canadian bran with mill-run 
screenings is quoted at $24 ton, shorts 
$26 and middlings $33, f.o.b., cars, Fort 
William. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of millfeed in west- 
ern Canada were fairly good last week, 
considering the greatly improved pas- 
turage now available. Most mils find 
a ready sale for all the bran and shorts 
they have to offer, their supplies being 
somewhat limited, on account of the slow 
demand for flour. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, June 4, basis Fort William: 
Manitoba, bran $26 ton, shorts $28; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $26, shorts $28; Alberta, 
bran $27, shorts $29; British Columbia, 
bran $27@29, shorts $29@31; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $30, shorts $32. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 4, in tons, with comparisons: 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 

509 362 8,727 8,997 


Minneapolis 
980 1,120 3,240 2,840 
9 


Kansas City... 
New York 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Milwaukee 


42 81 
251 608 
320 608 eee eee 

2,490 1,336 2,707 
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Chicago.—May was reported to have 
been one of the best months for mixed 


feed manufacturers this season. Buying 
was steady, and directions against old 
contracts came in freely. Demand now, 
however, is- beginning to slow up. On 
June 4, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $40@42.50 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $47@49, and mash feeds $59@61. 
St. Louis—There was little feature to 
the mixed feed market last week. De- 
mand was about normal for this season 
of the year, and generally limited to 
immediate shipment purchases. Old 
bookings have been largely taken out. 
Prices held about steady, but there was a 
slightly weaker tendency toward the end 
of the week. The position is strong, 
however, on account of the condition of 
growing feed crops. High grade dairy 
teeds were quoted, June 4, at $45@45.50 
ton, high grade horse feed $44@44.50, 
and scratch feed $51@52. 
Memphis.—But little improvement is 
reported in demand for mixed feed, and 
mills are not inclined to stock up. How- 
ever, it is expected that the advance in 
grain prices will have a stimulating ef- 
tect on demand for mixed feed, after 
lame supplies shall have been exhausted. 
(juotations are slightly higher, as a re- 
it of increased cost of raw materials. 
Dairy and poultry feed are moving about 
rmally. 
Atlanta—In spite of the fact that 
rices for mixed feeds are the highest 
hey have been in this market in several 
ionths, and that still further advances 
ere noted last week, brokers here state 
that business is still fairly active for this 
period, though comparatively few buyers 
re anticipating their needs more than 
1 week or two in advance. While prices 
ire thought to have hit about their high- 
st levels, present indications do not ap- 
pear to promise any declines to speak of 
for some weeks. Quotations, June 4, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse feed $47 
@48 ton, lower grades $35@38; best 
vrade chicken feed $51@52, lower grades 
s43@ 44. 
Nashville—A fair demand continues 
for mixed feeds in the Southeast, with 


the market ,steadily advancing. Prices 
were up $1@2 last week. Quotations, 


June 2: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $32@ 
14.50 ton; dairy feed, $31@44; poultry 
scratch feed, $49@56; poultry mash feed, 
S67@79. 

Indianapolis.—Mixed feeds were a lit- 
tle more active last week. Orders, while 
small, appear to be more frequent, and 
inquiries as to future business are more 
numerous. Old bookings are being well 
cleared up. . Prices are slightly higher. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
June 4, $45@46 ton, horse feed $44@45, 
and scratch feed $48@48.50, Indianap- 
olis. 

Buffalo.—Prices of mixed feeds re- 
mained unchanged, with steady demand. 


Quotations, May 7: standard dairy ra- 
tions, 24 per cent protein, $42.50 ton; 
poultry scratch feed, $38.50; poultry 
mash, $49.75. 


Toronto.—Demand for stock and poul- 
try mixed feeds is good, and prices are 
advancing with the grains. Quotations, 
June 4: oat chop $48 ton, oats and barley 
$47, crushed oats $47, corn meal $47, feed 
wheat $53, oat feed $28, chick feed $67, 
mixed car lots, spot cash, delivered, coun- 
try points. 

Montreal.—Mixed feeds continue in 
fair demand, at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tations, June 4, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points: pure barley meal, $48 ton; 
high grade feed, $48; second grade feed, 
$43@44; third grade feed, $39; scratch 
feed, first quality, $53; feed wheat, $54. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal continues 
firm, and a slight advance in prices was 
recorded last week. Although sales are 
not numerous, there is a better inquiry. 
On June 4, 43 per cent meal was quoted 
at $40.50 ton, Chicago. 


Atlanta.— While comparatively few 
buyers are placing orders for advanced 
needs, demand for millfeed is still brisk, 
orders coming in on an active basis for 
near future requirements, with indica- 
tions giving promise that business will 
continue unusually good during the rest 
of this month at least, in spite of the fact 
that prices do not seem to promise any 
immediate decline. Present quotations 
are considerably higher than they have 
been in this market in several months, 
and though no advances were noted last 
week the price tendency is still upward. 
Quotations, June 4, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per 
cent ammonia, $32@33 ton; 8 per cent, 
$36@37; cottonseed hulls, bulk $6.50@7, 
sacked $9.50@10. 


Memphis;—Only a few mills in this 
territory are still crushing cottonseed, so 
the supply of meal can be fairly defi- 
nitely determined. The output now is of 
low grade, and most of it is sold direct 
to the consumer. Holders of better 
grades are bullish, and revival of export 
inquiry during the past few days has 
caused prices to advance, dealers on 
June 4 quoting 41 per cent at $36 ton 
and 43 at $37.50. 


New Orleans——Local demand for cot- 
tonseed products has been light, but ex- 
port inquiries have improved. Last week 
9,206 sacks cottonseed meal were sent to 
Dublin and 1,697 to Copenhagen. Quo- 
tations, June 2: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $32.50@33 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $37@ 
37.50; hulls, sound quality, bulk, $6@ 
6.25. 

Milwaukee.— Trading in cottonseed 
meal continues quiet and without feature. 
While linseed meal has eased off some- 
what and is being offered at 50c@$1 ton 
less, the southern product is holding its 
own. This is due largely to the fact that 
deliveries are wholly uncertain, owing to 
flood conditions, which have enhanced the 
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value recently. Nominal quotation, June 
4, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $37@41 ton. 

San Francisco.—Concentrates remain 
steady and demand fair. Cottonseed 
meal and cake are unchanged, June 4, at 
$40 ton, delivered, San Francisco. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal firm, with a 
better demand and some advance in 
prices. Stocks continue light. On June 
4 shippers offered meal at $39.50@46 ton, 
45-day shipment, Boston points. 

Buffalo.—Prices of cottonseed meal 
have been steady to firm. Quotations, 
June 4: 43 per cent, $43 ton; 41 per 
cent, $41.25; 36 per cent, $38.50. 

Pittsburgh—tLight sales characterize 
the cottonseed meal market, with the 
bulk of the business in small lots. Buy- 
ers appear rather hesitant, anticipating 
a recession in prices. Quotation, June 4, 
43 per cent protein, $41.70 ton. 

Toronto.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
is steady, and prices unchanged. Quota- 


tion, June 4, $45 ton for 43 per cent 
protein 
freights. 


meal, in car lots, Toronto 





Montreal—Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is light. Higher prices for 
oats have forced mills to advance their 
lists to $7.70 bbl for rolled, 90-lb jute 
bags, in mixed cars, and oatmeal 10 per 
cent more for 98-lb bags, less 1 per cent 
cash discount. 

Winnipeg.—tThere is no change in oat- 
meal. Export sales are maintained, but 
are of very moderate proportions, and 
local demand is poor. Prices are sta- 
tionary. Quotations, June 4: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and rolled oats, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Toronto.—The state of the oats mar- 
ket has led to another advance in prices 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. Mills add- 
ed another 40c bbl to their price list 
early in the week. Quotations, June 4: 
rolled oats $8 bbl in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, and $7.50 in straight cars, 
on track, net cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal was scarce and 
higher early last week, but closed weak 
at revised figures, influenced by the drop 
in raw material.. Buyers show little in- 
terest. Quotation, June 4, $3.80 per 100- 
lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—A_ sharp advance has_ oc- 
curred in oatmeal prices, with a good 
demand. Rolled was quoted at $3.60, 
and cut and ground $3.96, all in 90-Ib 
sacks on June 4. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on June 7 at $3 per 90 lbs. 


Pittsburgh.—Oats of a desirable grade 
were in brisk demand last week, and of- 
ferings light. Quotations, June 4: No. 
2 white, 60@6lc bu; No. 3 white, 58 
@59e. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 6, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
oo) ae nae . $21.00 27.50 @ 28.00 
Pure wheat bran 21.00 28.00@28.50 
Middlings er . 20.50 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ..... 25.00 34.00@34.50 





oe See issaneeeanae 29.00 39.00@40.00 
BEGMOG FOE wc cccvsvees 25.00 30.00@3 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 46.00@ 
DE 20040000 00008 . 31.00 36.50@38. 


30.00 50 @38.5 


a 3 
40.00 43.00@ 


Red dog* 
Duluth 
PD <c6 shG6K6DOS4:06 0% 22.00 28.50@29.50 
Middlings ...... ++. 22.00 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings .... 29.00 36.00@36.50 
Country mixed feed 28.50 30.00@30.50 
en See chenan’e . 30.00 40.50@41.50 





St. Louis 
BEM cc acceseene .-++. 23.00 28.50@29.50 
Brown shorts ..... 26.00 30.50@31.50 
Grey GROPtE occcce 28.00 33.50@34.50 





Oat feed .. seeewse 7.00 10.00@10.50 
Hominy feed ...... . 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Bu ffalo— 
PUTO BEAR cccccccceces 28.00 33.00@33.50 
PM Seca wecsecesseces 26.50 32.00@32.50 
Standard middlings ... 26.00 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 36.00@37.00 
a MO sees tes <e 36 41.00 @ 42.00 
Heavy mixed feed 35.50 @36.00 
Oil meal . 16.00 @47.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran 21.00 27.00@27.50 
Bran . ‘ ‘% . 21.00 26.50@27.25 


Brown shorts F 23.50 29.00 @30.00 
Gray shorts . 25.00 30.50@31.50 
Red dog .. ° 31.00 39.00 @ 40,00 
Philadelphia 
Winter bran 
Pure bran 
Spring bran 
Spring middlings 
Red dog 
Flour middlings 


Milwaukee— 
Winter bran 
ED. 44 Se0eacee 
Middlings ..... 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Rye feed 
Cottonseed meal 

Brewers’ dried grainst 

Hominy feed* 

Gluten feed} 





41.00@42.50 
28.50@29.00 
89.00 @42.00 
25.00 @ 26.00 
42. 00@44 00 
3.25 ooee » @34.60 


-and-rail All-rail 





Rate to Boston from Lake 


Minneapolis es $8.30 $9.10 
PORTER cccccvcsn rere * 9.10 
es MAE 2.0% ewe0 vas ; 7.50 
Manmene City «..se0c. . 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee eee rT 70 6.50 
Buffalo .. . a's ‘ 4.70 


* Boston. *Chicago. 1100 Ibs 


Toronto.—There was very little change 
in the coarse grains market. Dealers 
find a steady demand for all the feeding 
grains they have to offer. Western oats 
are down le from last week, and Ameri- 
can corn is up 8c. Quotations, June 4: 
Ontario barley 72@75¢ bu, rye (no de- 
mand) $1.05, track, country points; No. 
3 western oats G6c bu, and oat scalpings 
ise, ¢.i.f., bay ports; No. 2 yellow corn, 
$1.12 bu, Toronto freights. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 4: No, 
2 white, domestic, 64c bu, nominal; No. 
3 white, domestic, 60¢, nominal. 


















June July August 





37. 

















Range of Bran Prices 





September October November 


| 


_ oe 





34.00 Spring Bran (Mi lis) 


33.00 








Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 







Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) ——————= 
me ee ee 


December ; ; 2 
5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 3117 14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27| 4 1118 25/1 8 15 22 29/5 1219 26/5 1219 26]2 9 16 23 7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25} 3800 
— + T 














January February March 














April E May June 


| 37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 

























28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 











24.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 
19.00 
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CASH WHEAT 
Chicago.—The local cash market was 
steady relative to the futures, and all 
wheat offered was readily disposed of. 
This consisted mainly of hard and red 
winters, and offerings went at fair prices. 
Two boats, containing about 300,000 bus 
red winter, were loaded June 4 for ship- 
ment east. Trading basis on No. 1 red 
was July price to 14,c under, No, 2 red 
Y¥,@le under, No. 3 red 2@4c under; 
No. 1 hard 5@6c over, No. 2 hard 3@4c 
over, No. 3 hard 3@5c under; No. 1 
dark northern 5@12c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 4@10c over, No. 1 northern 3@ 
10c over. Sales toward the end of the 
week: No. 3 red $1.45@1.45Y, bu; No. 1 
hard $1.54, No. 2 hard $1.50@1.52Y,, No. 
3 hard $1.47; No. 3 northern, $1.5114. 

Minneapolis.—Throughout the week the 
“ash wheat market at Minneapolis has 
inclined toward quietness. Millers have 
taken all the high protein wheat that ar- 
rived for sale, but the softer varieties 
have dragged. Shipping inquiry was 
light. For 15 per cent protein spring 
wheat 13@17c bu over July is asked; 14 
per cent, 11@16c over; 13 per cent, 8@ 
14c over; 12 per cent, 5@12c over; 11% 
per cent, 3@8c over; 11 per cent or un- 
der, 2@4c over. The top grades of win- 
ter wheat from Montana range 2@4c 
under spring wheat. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 4 
was $1.52°4@1.6114, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.51%,@1.604%. No. 1 amber closed on 
June 7 at $1.5544,@1.59'4, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.544,@1.57\4. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 4 
was $1.454%2@1.64, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.44°2@1.53. No. 1 dark’ closed 
June 7 at $1.45%,@1.58%, and No. 1 
northern $1.44°4@1.47%. 

Based on the close, June 7, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.32 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.30; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.34, No. 1 northern $1.32; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.84, No. 1 northern $1.32; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.24, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to June 4, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


25 1923-24 
85,614 


Minneapolis .. 1 
30,251 


Duluth 


Totals 3% 152,326 188,111 115,865 
last 


Winnipeg.—Wheat prices 
registered wide fluctuations, eventually 
closing very little higher than in preced- 
ing week. There was no particular fea- 
ture to mark the passing of May wheat, 
which closed the last day of that month 
at $1.5934, compared with $1.70, the peak 
reached the previous week. Weather 
conditions in western Canada have again 
been the controlling influence in this 
market. The somewhat violent fluctua- 
tions registered here recently have had 
the effect of keeping importers and oth- 
ers out of the market, and export buying 
in any appreciable quantity still is lack- 
ing. In the cash wheat department, mill- 
ers and shippers have been buying 
against old sales. Some Nos. 1 and 2 
northern, and tough Nos. 2 and 3 north- 
ern were taken by United States and 
Canadian millers, but sales were limited. 
Cash No. 1 northern closed, June 4, at 
$1.601% bu,, basis in store, Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 


Duluth—With mill buyers more in 
evidence, the spring wheat cash market 
became more active, and prices im- 
proved, notwithstanding that the futures 
closed lower. Receipts were better. 
Closing quotations, June 4: No. 1 dark 
$1.493,@1.6334 bu, No. 2 dark $1.47%% 
@1.60%%, No. 3 dark $1.423,@1.56% ; No. 
1 northern spring, $1.463,@1.52%%. Mill- 
ing types of durum were in better de- 


week 
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mand, and premiums improved moder- 
ately. Business was restricted by the 
lightness of movement and offerings. 
Common grades are in steady call for 
shipping. Late shipping operations have 
reduced deliverable stocks considerably. 
Previous export sales are being loaded 
and delivered east for ocean shipment. 
Red durum drags, as also does smutty. 
Not much demand for either, but offer- 
ings are taken to keep the market 
cleaned up of supplies coming out for 
sale. ‘Top premium on choice amber has 
gone to 12¢ over July, No. 1 durum 4c, 
and No. 1 mixed 10c; No. 1 red 15c 
under same delivery. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

’ Amber durum Durum 
May No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
28... 161% @167% 161% @166% 162% 
30.. Holiday 
31... 160 @166 160 @165 162 161 
June 
1 - 160% @167% 160% @167% 
2.... 157 @164 157 @164 
155% @162% 155% @162% 

4.... 154% @164% 154% @164% § 

Kansas City.—Better weather condi- 
tions which caused wheat futures to 
break last week were reflected in the 
cash wheat market, causing prices to 
drop about 5c. Quotations, June 4: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.42@1.54 bu, No. 2 $1.42 
@1.53Y,, No. 3 $1.41@1.52, No. 4 $1.40 
@1.51%; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.421,@1.44, 
No. 2 $1.42@143Y,, No. 3 $1.41@1.42, 


163% 


162% 161% 


St. Louis.—Soft wheat prices are fairly 
steady. Order buyers and local mills 
wanted some good milling wheat last 
week, and there was accumulative de- 
mand for the cheaper classes and off 
grades, the total being sufficiently diver- 
sified to absorb about everything that 
was offered. Demand for hard wheat 
very limited. Receipts last week were 
84 cars, against 107 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, June 4: No. 1 red $1.50% 
bu, No. 2 red $1.51@1.52, No. 3 red 
$1.49; No. 1 hard, $1.50. 

Milwaukee.—The recession in wheat 
options following the passing of the May 
future carried samples downward. Prices 
are 5@6c bu lower. Offerings were some- 
what larger than in the previous week, 
but smaller than a year ago. Receipts 
were 34 cars, compared with 11 in the 
previous week and 41 a year ago. The 
premium basis is stronger following the 
decline in futures. Closing quotations, 
June 4: No. 1 hard winter $1.50@1.51 
bu, No. 1 red winter $1.46@1.47, No. 1 
durum $1.51@1.53, No. 1 mixed $1.45@ 
1.47. 


Toledo.—A heavy run of wheat for 
this section occurred last week. There 
is no evidence of scarcity, and there 
seems to be quite a lot back in the 
country. The bid of the Toledo grain 
trade was $1.39144, on June 3, for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points, 5c under the 
close of Chicago July the same day. 

Indianapolis.—Wheat business is in- 
creasing. Local elevator men say the 
situation during the past month has im- 
proved wonderfully, and orders are be- 
ing received from several new sources, 
particularly from the Northeast. Quo- 
tations, car lots: No. 2 red, $1.39@1.41 
bu; No. 2 hard, $1.40@1.42. 

Nashville.—A fairly good movement of 
wheat is noted for this season of the 


year, both receipts and shipments run- 
ning materially ahead of last year, How- 
ever, mills are only taking on supplies 
to meet current operations, and were in- 
clined to demand concessions from re- 
cent high prices in order to close busi- 
ness. The market touched new high lev- 
els for the season last week. No. 2 red, 
with bill, June 4, was quoted at $1.64 
@1.65 bu, Nashville. 

Seattle-——The wheat market was very 
dull last week, with offerings light and 
neither millers nor exporters anxious to 
buy. Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, to 
arrive, coast, June 3: soft and western 
white, $1.46 bu; hard winter, $1.44; west- 
ern red, $1.43; northern spring, $1.45; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.58@1.59. 

Portland.—There was a good demand 
from exporters and mills for wheat last 
week and as offerings were light, prices 
were firm most of the time. There was 
much interest in new crop, and a good 
volume of export business is understood 
to have been worked. Fourteen steam- 
ers, to date, have been chartered for new 
crop loading. Five are due here in Au- 
gust, seven in September and two in 
November. Closing bids for June wheat 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, June 4: Big 
Bend blue-stem $1.57 bu; hard white, 
$1.52; soft white and western white, 
$1.47; Federation, $1.46; northern spring, 
$1.45; hard winter, $1.43; western red, 
$1.40. 

San Francisco.—Wheat continues 
strong, with No. 1 hard white for June 
quoted at $2.45 per 100 lbs, sacked, on 
June 4. Mills are not buying wheat. 


Ogden.—Increased prices for wheat 
brought out some small shipments of 
grain from country points, though mill- 
ers declared that supplies have been 
practically exhausted. With continued 
operations at larger mills, reserve stocks 
are declining rapidly. The Ogden Grain 
Exchange reported that May receipts 
were the lowest since last harvest. Cash 
grain prices changed little last week. 
Quotations, June 4: No. 2 northern 
spring $1.49@1.57 bu, No. 2 dark hard 
Turkey $1.43@1.63, No. 2 hard winter 
$1.27@1.44, No. 2 soft white $1.32@1.39, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Great Falls—An improvement in 
growing conditions of wheat has had a 
tendency to weaken the bullish attitude 
of a week ago. With 75 per cent of the 
intended seeding done, and ideal weather 
conditions, it is expected this section will 
have a very satisfactory harvest. Prices 
have declined approximately 6c. Quota- 
tion, June 4: choice No. 1 dark northern 
spring $1.35 bu, delivered at Great Falls. 

New York.—The wheat market was 
very erratic last week. Prices early in 
the week reached high levels, reacting 
later and closing lower. Export business 
was very small. Quotations, cash grain, 
June 4: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.5934 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.673%,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.643,; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, nominal. 


Buffalo—There were increased re- 
ceipts of soft winter wheat on this mar- 
ket last week, and offerings moved slow- 
ly. Millers took on No. 1 red winter 
at $1.483, bu on June 3, but were not 
interested in the offerings on June 4. 
Spring wheat offerings are light, and 
hard winter out of line with the ideas of 
the trade. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on June 4 was 
4¥%4c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand fair and _ stocks, 
nearly four times more Canadian than 
domestic, showing a decrease of 53,000 
bus. Closing prices, June 4: spot No. 2 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


ooo 

Wheat to- May 28, ’27 
Italy 113,000 
United 426,000 
Other 1,170,000 
Canada 
Other 


Kingdom 
Europe 


countries 


—Week ending 
May 29, ’26 


140,000 
517,000 
206,000 
130,000 





July 1 to————, 
May 29, ’26 
2,839,000 
11,972,000 
18,597,000 
12,518,000 
8,909,000 


May 21, °27 
117,000 
350,000 
953,000 

85,000 
822,000 


36,5 

60,650,000 
21,547,000 
18,682,000 





Totals *2,010,000 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *183,000 
139,000 
213,000 
453,000 
1,072,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


993,000 
253,000 


297,000 
239,000 
733,000 
wheat, 548,000 bus; flour, 53,500 bbls. 


,327,000 146,681,000 54,835,000 
12,360,000 
25,749,000 
20,932,000 
29,024,000 
11,252,000 


241,000 
79,000 
248,000 
343,000 
1,619,000 


5,327,000 
15,620,000 
16,121,000 

7,681,000 
17,024,000 


75,000 


June 8, 1927 


red winter $1.52, bu, spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.49%,, No. 3 $1.45y,; 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.48Y,, No, 3 $1.44%, No. 4 $1.401%, No. 
5 $1.36Y,; range of parcel lots by boat 
for week, $1.324%,@1.43, as to quality 
and condition. Most arrivals went to 
export elevators. Exports included 140,- 
660 bus domestic and 131,167 Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 39,303 bus; stock, 1,199,032. 
Philadelphia.—There is no wheat on 
offer and, in the absence of business, 
quotations are omitted. 
Toronto.—Ontario soft winter wheat 
is growing scarcer. Mills report deliv 
eries very light. Prices have advanced 
about 10c at most country milling points 
since a week ago. Quotations, June 4: 
farmers’ wagonloads at mill doors $1.35 
@1.40 bu for best milling grades; car 
lots on track at country points, $1.40@ 
1.50; No. 1 northern western spring 
wheat at lake terminals, $1.67, on track. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Chicago.—There were some sales of 
cash rye last week, but business was re- 
stricted by the light receipts. A few 
sales out of store were also made. No. 
2 was quoted around $1.12@1.15 bu. 
Cash oats slowed up, and sales were not 
as good as in previous weeks, although 
there was fair trading in the options. 
No. 3 white were quoted at 51144@531,c 
bu, No. 4 white 461,@53',c, and sample 
grade 45@49c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending June 4, and the 
closing prices on June 6, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 4714,@52%c, 463%,@ 
47%,¢; No. 2 rye, $1.064,@1.174%, $1.05 
@1.06; barley, 75@94c, 75@95c. 

Duluth—Oats are quiet, due to the 
scarcity of cash trading supplies. No. 3 
white closed June 4 at 47%,@5034¢ bu. 
Scantiness of barley offerings and the 
readiness of buyers to take on stocks, is 
keeping the market cleaned up and 
prices firm at the recent advance. Sales 
have been made well above the quoted 
price range, 72@90c bu. The future rye 
market suffered a sharp reverse, break- 
ing nearly 7c under selling pressure. Ex- 
port inquiry slackened, but revived. 

Winnipeg.—The chief activity in this 
market was in the oats and barley fu- 
tures, both of which showed considerable 
advances. Demand was chiefly from out- 
side, local buyers doing little business. 
Rye showed some activity at times, but 
business did not amount to very much. 
Cash coarse grains were very quiet. Quo- 
tations, June 4: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats 61%c bu, barley 93¥,c, and rye 
$1.1014, basis in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Although cash rye prices 
have declined 534c bu and oats samples 
are 3@4c lower, barley closed firm and 
1@2c bu higher, due to scant offerings 
and a moderate demand. Receipts of 
rye were 16 cars, against 14 in the pre- 
vious week and 14 a year ago. Shippers 
were in the market, and absorbed the 
light supply. Heavy oats were in good 
demand, with a light supply. Closing 
quotations, June 4: No. 2 rye, $1.11@ 
1.12 bu; No. 3 white oats, 4914@511,¢; 
malting barley, 90c@$1. 

San Francisco.— Barley continues 
strong, with light offerings being readily 
absorbed. Exporters are active bidders 
on choice new crop, but new offerings are 
limited. Space is adequate at $7 ton. 
Quotations, June 3, basis 100’s, sacked: 
feed, $1.75; shipping, $2.15. 

Boston.—Oats for shipment all-rail on 
June 4 were offered at 71@73c bu for 
regular 38@40-lb, 67@69c for regular 
36@38-lb, and 64@66c for regular 34@ 
36-lb. There are no offerings for lake- 
and-rail shipment. 


Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, the market 
closing at a net decline of 2%4c. De- 
mand is slow, and offerings, while mod- 
erate, are ample. Quotations, June 4, 
local car lots as to location: No. 2 white, 
63@64c bu; No. 3 white, 60@62c. 

Buffalo—Receipts of oats were light 
last week, with a good demand for top 
quality, and even No. 4 white could have 
been easily sold. Barley was held firmly, 
with none offered for sale. There were 
no offerings of rye. Quotations, June 4: 
No. 3 white oats, 5434@55'%c bu. 
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FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
in cents per bushel: 


option markets, 


WHEAT 
Chicago 
May May July 
$1 .-- 147% 148% 
Jun July Sept. 
1 .-- 149% 148 
2 .. 147% 145% 
3 -. 144% 142% 
4. .-- 143% 142% 
6 .. 142% 141 
Kansas City 
May May July 
31 .. 143% 139% 
Jur July 
1 142% 
9 139% 
4 136 % 
4 135% 
6 134% d 
New York (Gementie) 
May May July 
31 --- 151% 150 
Ju July Sept. 
l....+e- 150% 149% 
3. oes 148% 147% 
3 ~o- 145% 143% 
4. «+ 145% 144 
S...cose SOOO 142% 
Winnipeg 
M May July 
31 eos 169% 161% 
Ju July Oct 
lL... see. 162% 149% 
2 -ooe 159% 147 
3 sane Holiday 
4 cove S065 144% 
6 wo. 155% 142% 
Liverpool 
M July Oct. 
31 ~ee 169% 165% 
June 
1 eee 168% 166 
2 oeee 166% 164 
3 eoee 163% 161% 
4 seee 162% 160% 
6 Holiday 
CORN 
Chicago 
M May July 
Bl.ciace SU 100% 
June July Sept. 
1 coee See 107% 
2 coce ee 110% 
3 cons See 105% 
Licvecve 208% 105% 
6 cose B02 104% 
OATS 
Chicago 
Miy May July 
Bas sareen 51 53 
June July Sept. 
1 Sing We 53% 
2 er 54% 53% 
} coon 50% 49% 
4 a6 50% 49% 
6 acee 48% 48 
RYE 
Chicago 
May May July 
Shiccons Bee 114% 
June July Sept. 
Bek chek 116 109 
2 113% 106 % 
110% 103% 
“eee 111 103% 
S. vscus *110% 101% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
May May July 
BE. issue 230 231% 
June July Sept. 
ee 231% 233% 
Bivswwes 230% 232% 
Srcccece 229% 231% 
Stair? 228 229% 
Sivcanes 225% 227% 











Minneapolis 
May July 
145% 148% 
July Sept. 
150 148% 
147% 146 % 
144% 143% 
144% 143 
142% 141% 
St. Louis red 
May July 
ewan 144% 
July Sept. 
145% 145 
144% ence ee 
2c 0 6=t—“iét WS 
t ) re 
Seattle 
May July 
47 143% 
July Sept 
144 140 
143 138% 
140% 136% 
140% 136% 
139% 135% 
Duluth durum 
May July 
160 158 
July Sept. 
158% 142% 
155 141% 
1 138% 
1 138 
1 136 % 
Buenos Aires 
July Aug. 
148 % 149% 
149 150% 
146% 148% 
143% 145% 
144 145% 


Kansas City 


May July 
96% 97% 
July Sept. 
101% 103 % 
103 105% 
99% 100% 
98% 101% 
97 % 100 

Minneapolis 

May July 
50% 50% 
July Sept. 
50% 49%, 
51% 49% 
47% 46 % 
47% 46% 
16% 45% 

Minneapolis 

May July 
17 111% 
July Sept. 

112 103 
110 100% 
106% 97% 
106 56 97 4 
105 961 
Duluth 
é July 
232% 
Sept. 
233% 
232% 
231% 
230% 
228 4 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending June 
4, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 





Canadian 

American in bond 

WORE eee cacuneseeses 28,101,000 14,466,000 
SEO. cen ¥ecccauncecie ee 2,521,000 739,000 
CTD cece cvecnsesczecs 88) ie 
BENOON cossceneees 3,055,000 976,000 
OOSS cccccscsuss 19,041,000 207,000 
Flaxseed ...... 1,429,000 47,000 


States grain in store in 
June 4: wheat, 1,- 
corn, 1,452,000; 


Stocks of United 
Canadian markets on 
333,000 bus; rye, 869,000; 
oats, 1,432,000. 


Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 4, in bushels (0000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 107 215 95 200 155 2,053 


Kansas City... 1 1 1 2 1 45 
COSI. access 75 168 26 26 -. as 
New York..... 122 39 780 111 801 60 
POCO accuses ee os oe ee 38 14 
Baltimore ....  .. 127 ee 17 3 150 
Philadelphia ee 2 ee oe 3 
Milwaukee 90 281 15 23 ee es 
Dul.-Superior.. 41 43 73 562 121 444 
BUMRIO 2c ccse 209 727 568 714 488 


*Nashville .... 2 - om e* ‘a 
*Figures for 10 days ending June 1. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 4, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 





1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 66 43 48 35 2723,355 
Kansas City... 1 2 1 113 160 
COED <csces 23 250 es Per . 
New York .... 61 120 20 301 106 
BIOGROR cesses ee es e* ee 3 3 
Baltimore .... 2 as ee 26 17 27 
Philadelphia . — 1 - se 10 5 
Milwaukee ... 15 20 297 11 ee o° 
Dul.-Superior.. 330 149 497 -. 622 4,216 
Pe ee 626 391 882 e+ 2,938 931 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on June 2, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
OGVION seccvess 72 51 50 
Ts Be wee wsens 2,967 167 27 475 
Northland ...... 2,966 255 359 ait 
Ca. HOP't wees 684 37 151 1,143 
Sask. Pool 
a) Se pian caen 142 12 236 
mem. Go aweue 48 45 40 
Private ele vators. 1,041 379 296 
ey) reece a 1,740 1,123 2,190 
TWOAF BHO scscces 5,065 6,035 2,490 
Receipts .....++. 84 72 30 
Lake shipments. 121 434 119 
Rail shipments... 60 5 eee 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Mo. k BOTA ..cce |i. Sarr ree 17 
No. 1 northern... 496 Durum ........ 429 
No. 2 northern.. 32338 Kota ...ccccore 144 
Dk 1 and 2 nor. 955 White spring.... 180 
Dk 3 mor.....s- eae 3 
No. 3 northern..3,734 Others ......... 4,839 
me. © seovrneeesa 1623 Private ....... 2,094 
a aeeeeerrer: 68 _ — 
we Se 2050 49-4905 70 WORE Wea vens 23,527 
Oats Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W...... Ce SRS acc isccas 194 
Me. $C. W....-< BAD BRRVACO oc ccceer 1,041 
Me. 1 FO0G .2ccs 3 ——. 
SO. betwee ees 197 re 1,740 
BS BOOE. ccccecses 8 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending June 4, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
vege Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
eevee 1,133 799 484 6581 7,03 4,281 
3,6 


Mpls. 3 
City.. 896 376 706 456 27 1,379 


Kan. 


Chicago ... 561 617 80 80 a ane 
New York. .1,028 1,338 1,0961,319 3,394 1,179 
Boston .... 11 106 48 wi 245 40 
Baltimore . 151 339 272 288 1,546 952 
Philadelphia 102 124 282 92 1,862 667 
Milwaukee... 56 56 62 17 ses — 
Dul.-Sup . 552 7461,034 1,407 3,404 2,894 
Toledo .... 326 150 23 28 ean a 
Buffalo ....3,059 613 1,247 - 10,326 3,909 


*Nashville . 23 7 52 30 44 130 
*Figures for 10 days ending June 1. 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 4, in bushels (0000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 30 258 546 305 5,708 16,031 
Kan. City... 44 60 36 79 323 798 
Chicago .... 746 966 389 478 


Receipts, 








New York.. 89 70 129 534 
Boston ..... 16 ee 29 
Baltimore 26 2 30 69 
Philadelphia 28 28 22 169 
Milwaukee.. 225 197 114 ° che 
Duluth-Sup.. 6 268 690 3 9 10,303 
Toledo .... 127 603 90 . eee 
Buffalo .... 450 953 -- 2,839 2,858 
*Nashville.. 84 152 191 185 236 





*Figures for 10 days ending June 1. 
Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending June 4, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 553 212 64 92 158 322 
Kansas City... 692 792 223 276 2,687 3,170 
Chicago ..... 1,038 2,264 572 248 és 2. 
New York .... 3 61 es se «S38 26 
DOMOR cccsece ee 1 es 2 4 
Baltimore 11 27 . 9 139 180 
Philadelphia 14 27 13 s 53 178 
Milwaukee ... 163 268 95 42 . 2 
Dul.-Superior.. 1 1 3 ‘“ 4 1 
EEG 44% ees 74 94 44 78 

oe ee e* 20 ae .. 3,179 2 
*Nashville ... 102 218 35 167 22 





*Figures for 10 days ending June 1, 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 
May 21 
Receipts from farms.. 
Exports 
Imports 
Stocks on May 
At terminals ° 
At country elev: ators, 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
690,000 557,000 724,000 
143,127 652,319 185,9 

12,481 14,087 








mills and in transit 27,032 
Week's decrease 6,955 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United 


Com- 


States Department of 


merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 


Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
om Week ending — July 1, 1926, to 
May 28 May 21 May 28, 1927 


4,000 
grinding 


Imports into bonded mills for 
into flour for export, bus: 





rl Week ending———, ey 1, 1926, to 
May 28 May 21 fay 28, 1927 
251,000 8,000 12,728,000 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on May 28, in the 


United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- May 29, 


Wheat May 28 vious week 1926 
United States*. 30,002 —2,071 20,125 
United Statesf... 2,395 +97 3,045 
Canada 64,000 —6,661 66,521 


Totals 8,635 89,691 
United Kingdom port stocks ana 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
(0) ere 180,600 1,100 52,300 
American and U nited Kingdom 


96,997 


supply- 
EE x0 %4.60-60%% 177,597 9,735 141,991 
CORN—U nited States ee Canada- — 
OME saat ee 31, 2,150 27,668 
OATS—United States and Sandia 
WEE case 056<0% 31,184 706 54,984 


*East of Rocky 
Rocky Mountains. 


Mountains. tWest of 
tContinent excluded. 









Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

a———_United States——_—_——__,, 
East Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
2 ae 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
BM. 3 sccce 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
on Ee <aaee 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
eee & cakes 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
Bree, B veces 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 

1927— 

PS Pere 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
em & seveue 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823 
Mech. 1 56,818,000 3,307,000 hy 1: 

April 1 .... 51,404,000 2,423,000 653,827,000 

Week ending— 

May 7 .... 36,746,000 1,988,000 38,734,000 
May 14 33,468,000 2,162,000 35,630,000 
May 21 32,073,000 2,298,000 34,371,000 
May 28 30,002,000 2,395,000 32,397,000 


Totals, U.S. U. King- 


and Canada dom and 
Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 39,900,000 56,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 ... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov, 1 .... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Dec. 1 ....124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000, 
1927— 
Jan. 1 -117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Feb. 1 - 114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 
Mch. 1 - 113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 
April 1 -. 109,392,000 163,219,000 80,400,000 
Week ending— 
May 7 81,341,000 120,075,000 79,700,000 
May 14 ... 77,782,000 113,412,000 79,800,000 


May 21 71,261,000 105,632,000 81,700,000 


mar 26 ns 6 4,600,000 96,997,000 80,600,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and _ British 


visible supply: 
Month— 
SGP Bicce 


Month— 


109,686,000 Mch. 1....249,344,000 


Aug. 1....110,649,000 April 1....243,619,000 
Sept. 1....133,277,000 Week ending— 
Oct. 1....170,478,000 May 7 - 199,775,000 
Nov. 1....207,204,000 May 14 ...193,212,000 
Dec. 1....243,373,000 May 21 ...187,332,000 
Jan. 1....236,607,000 May 28 ...177,597,000 
Feb. 1....244,534,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending June 4, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 52 35 12 29 505 558 
CSORIE .acees 12 207 1 
New York .... 360 


Dul. -Superior. *131 64 20 24 934 696 
| eee és 60 ° 


*Includes 119,000 bus by mills ‘for May. 
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Chicago.—Corn was strong last week, 


active demand prevailed 
time. A boat was loaded 
8 with about 300,000 bus 
for the East. No. 2 mixed was quoted 
at $1.01@1.04 bu, No. 8 mixed $1@ 
1.02%, No. 4 mixed 9814,@99c, No. 5 
mined 96c, No. 6 mixed 95@96c; No. 2 


and a fairly 
most of the 
out on June 


yellow $1.04Y,, No. 3 yellow $1.00%@ 
1.02%, No. 4 og +d 981,c@$l, No. 5 yel- 


,@96Y,c, No. 6 yellow 954,@96c; 
3 white $1.03, No. 
white 96c, No. 6 


low 95% 
No. 2 white $1. 05, No. 
4 white $1, No. 5 
white 95c. 

Kansas City. With demand good and 
considerable strength in the futures, due 
to unfavorable conditions for the plant- 
ing of the new crop, c ash corn was near- 
ly 5c bu higher at the close of last week 
than on the previous Saturday. Quota- 
tions, June 4: white, No. 2 98c@$1.01 
bu, No. 3 96c@$1, No. 4 95@99c; yellow, 
No. 2 9914,c@$1.02, No. 3 9814c@ $1 OLY, 
No. 4 95c@ $1; mixed, No. 2 “98e @$1.01, 
No. 3 96c@$1l, No. 4 95@99c; cream 
$2.50 per 100 Ibs; corn bran, $34 
ton; hominy feed, $34. 

Atlanta.—Flood conditions in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley are still having a rather 
serious effect on the corn market here, 
keeping prices high and demand fairly 
though orders for advance re- 
fallen off consid- 


meal, 


active, 
quire ments have lately 
erably, due to the “exceptionally high 
prices prevailing, quotations having 
reached the Highest level here in several 
months. Collections are reported by most 
of the brokers to be better than they 
normally are at this period. Quotations, 
June 4, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white, 
sacked, $1.24 bu, No. 3 white $1.23; No. 
2 yellow, sacked, $1.24, No. 3 yellow 
$1.23. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was light last week, but some dealers 
reported fairly large sales in the flooded 
areas, where stock is being herded on 
the levees. The export call was dull, 
and shipments fell to 7,727 bus. Quo- 
tations, June 2: No. 2 yellow $1.23 bu, 
No. 3 $1.21; No. 2 white $1.23, No. 3 
$1.21 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.25 per 100 lbs; hominy 
feed, $1.82; standard meal, $2.60. 

Memphis.—The rapid advance in corn 
has carried the byproducts along with 
it, but demand continues light, as the 
trade thinks the rise too rapid to hold, 
Cream meal, which had been plentiful at 
$4.35@4.40, with resellers accepting less, 
on June 4 was $4.85@5.15. Some com- 
plaint has been heard of shipping in- 
structions coming slowly, although all 
contracts show handsome profits. Corn 
bran sold as low as $28 ton, but later 
rose to $30. Cash No, 3 white corn was 
quoted at $1.07, bu, and No, 3 yellow 
at $1,081. 

St. Louis.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for corn last week. Offerings were 
liberal, and a little better than half of 
them found buyers. Industries, mills, 
elevators and shippers were the takers. 
Receipts last week were 336 cars, against 
200 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
June 4: No. 3 corn, $1.01 bu; No. 1 yel- 
low $1.04, No, 2 yellow $1.01@1.03, No. 
1 yellow 98c, No. 6 yellow 95c; No. 2 
white, $1.04. 

Nashville—After the further sensa- 
tional upturns in corn last week, busi- 
ness was quiet, ‘There was less demand 
for the grain, and business was light. 
Stocks continued low, and offerings were 
small. Quotations, June 4: No. 2 white 
$1.15@1.16 bu, No. 3 white $1.14@1.15; 
No. 2 yellow $1.15@1.16, No. 3 yellow 
$1.14@1.15. Less activity was also noted 
in corn meal, jobbers selling only occa- 
sional car lots. Prices were strong. 
Quotations, June 4: cream meal, 96-lb 
bags, per 100 lbs, $2.75@2.85. 


Indianapolis.—While corn declined a 
little in price toward the end of the 
week, there is considerable activity in 
the market. Uncertainty concerning the 
new crop, local traders believe, will hold 
prices to a comparatively high level. 
There has been much speculation in fu- 
tures during the past two weeks. Quo- 
tations, in car lots, Indianapolis: No. 3 
white 95Y,@97c bu, No. 4 white 934%,@ 
95c; No. 3 yellow 92Y,@95c, No. 4 yel- 


4 mixed 87@881,,c. 

Minneapolis.—Corn receipts are lib- 
eral, much of the choice grades being ap- 
plied on sales to arrive for local poultry 
feed manufacturers. Demand in general 
is good. Terminal elevator companies 
are in the market and are taking what 
the feed manufacturers leave. No. 2 
yellow is quoted nominally at 2@3c bu 
under the Chicago July option, No. 3 
yellow 4@5c under, No. 4 yellow 7@9c 
under, No. 5 yellow 12@14c under, and 
No. 6 yellow 17@19c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 
tf was 97c@$1.04; the closing price on 
June 6 was 96@97c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on June h. at 
$6@6.10 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at $5.90 
@6. 

Milwaukee.—Corn samples hit a new 
high on the crop last week, No. 2 yellow 
reaching $1.05, but falling back with 
other cash grains, following the exit of 
the May option. The net result, how- 
ever, is an advance of 2@3c bu for the 
week, Offerings are light, and the bulk 
of receipts is applied on previous sales. 
Receipts were 117 cars, against 26 in the 
previous week and 181 a year ago. Clos- 
ing quotations, June 4: No. 3 yellow, 99¢ 
@%1 bu; No. 3 white, 98@ 99c; No. 3 
mixed, 98@99c. 

San Francisco.—Corn continues to ad- 
vance, with eastern No. 2 yellow, bulk, 
worth $2.30 per 100 lbs. No California 
or Argentine yellow is offering. Eastern 
No. 2 milo and Kafir, $2.05, basis 100 
Ibs, bulk; California red milo and Egyp- 
tian corn $2.35 and $2.40, basis 100 Ibs, 
sacked, respectively. 

Boston—A sharp advance has _ oc- 
curred in prices of corn for shipment, 
with a slow demand. Quotations, June 
4: No, 2 yellow for shipment, all-rail, 
$1.23@1.24 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.21@1.22; 
lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.20@1.22, 
No. 3 yellow $1.19@1.20; gluten meal, 
$49.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks; hominy feed, 
$42; granulated yellow corn meal $3, 
bolted yellow $2.95, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.50, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of busi- 
ness in corn, the market is nominal and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods were 
higher early in the week, but closed quiet 
and easy at revised figures. Quotations, 
June 4, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.20; white cream meal, fancy, $3.20; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3.20. 

Buffalo.—There was an active demand 
for all grades of corn, with light receipts. 
The bulk of the rail receipts went direct 
to the mills, and the few offerings on the 
market were held subject to shipper’s in- 
structions. Cracked corn was in steady 
demand at $44.50 ton on June 4, Gluten 
was in limited supply, and offered at 
$39.50. ‘There continues an active de- 
mand for corn meal, both domestic and 
foreign. Domestic sales were made at 
$2.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn was a brisk seller 
last week, despite the increasing prices. 
Most sales, however, were in small lots. 
Quotations, June 4: No, 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.10@1.12 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
$1.08@1.10. 

Baltimore.—Contract corn was firmer 
last week, in sympathy with the West, 
but not quoted, in the absence of offer- 
ings or trading. Movement small and 
demand good. Arrivals ineluded 9,186 
bus by rail and 1,578 by boat. No clos- 
ing quotation on No. 2 spot on June 4, 
Sales reported for the week were nil. 
Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, closed 
nominally at $1.08 bu, or 3@4c up from 
the preceding week. Near-by yellow cob 
was strong and wanted at $5 bbl. Corn 
meal was firm but quiet at $2.50@2.75 
per 100 Ibs, including all qualities. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis.—Screenings, while quiet, 
are steady in price. Supplies are re- 
stricted. Dealers say that it would be 
impossible to pick up any quantity with- 
out affecting the price. Elevator dust 
is quoted at $3@5 ton, light elevator 
screenings $8@10, 35-lb screenings about 
$14.50, and buckwheats $17, f.o.b., here. 
Mill oats are strong at 38@40c bu, bulk. 


Toronto.—Western elevator screenings 
are in small supply. Receipts from Fort 
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low 89@92',c; No. 3 mixed 89@92c, No. 






William are unusually light. Prices here 
show no change. Dealers are asking $29 
ton for car lots, c.i.f., bay ports. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Handlers report demand for 
both dried buttermilk and dried skim 
milk very active. Manufacturers of feeds 
are taking on near-by as well as future 
requirements at prevailing prices. More 
creameries are installing drying equip- 
ment, but all offerings seem to be readily 
absorbed. On June 4, dried buttermilk 
was quoted at 9@9¥,c lb, in 100-lb bags, 
Chicago, and dried skim milk 9@9'%c Ib, 
in 100-lb paper lined barrels. 





meal 


linseed 
was better the latter part of last week, 
when both dealers and mixers were in 


rr ge Demand for 


the market. There was a slight drop in 
prices, which no doubt brought in some 
business. Linseed meal was quoted, June 
4, at $48 ton, Chicago. 

Minneapolis.—Although production is 
small, the linseed meal market is quiet 
and weak. Little business has been done 
for several days. Shipping directions 
have fallen off. Meal is quoted at $46.50 
ton at Minneapolis. The export market 
is dull, crushers report. Buyers are un- 
derstood to be willing to pay $41 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York, June-August shipment. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis —Duluth——— 

Track To arr. Track Sept. 
May 31 2.3% 2.36% 2.34% 
June 1... 2.36 33% 
June 2... 2.34 2.32% 
June 3 2.34 2.31% 
June 4... ; 2.33 2.30% 
June 6 - 2.26% 2.26% 2.31% 2.27% 2.28% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to June 4, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 








Minneapolis ... 7,817 9,583 2,018 2,574 
Dteth oc ccees 7,594 9,060 5,785 7,834 
Totals --- 15,411 18,643 7,803 10,408 
Duluth—The flaxseed futures market 


displayed increased activity last week. 
The closing out of May transferred more 
attention to the July and new crop Sep- 
tember. In the former there was a 
tendency to change over to the latter, 
which was partly responsible for the 
broadening in general. In the market 
turns there appeared a tinge of easiness 
that told in the end, final quotations, 
June 4, recording 3°, @4ec decline against 
the close of May 28. Some improvement 
in weather and the expectations of in- 
creased acreage, on country advices, due 
to lateness for getting in grains, was a 
factor that favored the sellers. No. 1 
spot closed 2c under to 6c over July. 
Milwaukee.—Demand for linseed meal 
is quiet, and while offerings are not 
heavy, they are ample to supply all de- 
mands. Asking limits have been reduced 
about 50c ton. Deferred meal is offered 
at 50c@$1 ton less, without creating any 
considerable stir. Nominal quotations, 
June 4, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48.50@ 49.50. 


Boston.—The market is lightly sup- 
plied with linseed meal, a fair demand 
prevailing. Prices are firmly held. On 
June 4 Buffalo shippers offered 34 per 
cent at $52.70 ton, shipment last half of 
June, with 32 per cent at $51.20, all- 
June shipment, Boston points. Edgewa- 
ter shippers offered 32 per cent at $50 
@53, 45-day shipment, Boston points. 

Buffalo.—There was a steady demand 
for linseed meal last week, with offerings 
light and prices firm. Quotations, prompt 
shipment, June 4: 34 per cent, $48 ton; 
82 per cent, $47.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed oil 
were moderate last week, 
slightly lower. Offerings 
Quotation, June 4, $51.20 ton. 

Winnipeg.—There was a moderately 
good demand for linseed oil cake and 
meal last week at unchanged prices. 
Most — made are local. Quotations, 
June 4: oil cake, in bags, $41 ton, and 
meal $43. Demand for flaxseed has been 
poor, United States and Canadian 
crushing interests showing little or no in- 
hie’ in this grain, which closed, June 
4, at $2.00%, bu, basis Fort William. 


sales 
prices 
light. 


meal 
with 
were 











Rye Propucts | 


Milwaukee.—While the cash and option 
market in rye grain has receded sharply 
from the recent strong advance, flour 
prices are held without much change, be- 
cause of the small supply of desirable 





milling grades and a poor prospect of 
any improvement. V alues already were 
so high that the trade backed away from 
the market, and mills were left only with 
standing orders and old bookings upon 
which to operate. Casual trade was in- 
different, and export buyers were scared 
away by the heavy foreign buying of the 
grain rather than the flour. Asking lim- 
its are entirely nominal. Quotations, 
June 4: pure white $6.45@6.65 bbl, pure 
medium $5.60@5.75, and pure dark $4.25 
@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—Local rye mills are do- 
ing little or no business. Those that have 
white rye flour to offer cannot get satis- 
factory prices and, where they have dark 
rye sold and want to make deliveries, are 
operating part time and piling up the 
white. New business is very limited, but 
apparently there are some still willing to 
sacrifice profits in order to keep run- 
ning. Pure white is quoted nominally at 
$6@6.15 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, pure medium at $5.20@5.50 and 
pure dark at $4.20@4.50. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,793 bbls flour, compared with 
10,462 in the previous week. 

Duluth—Development of a_ better 
eastern demand was reported on the re- 
cent bulge in the rye market. Buyers 
showed anxiety as prices continued to 
mount, and booked up. The uplift ap- 
parently proved too rapid, for a switch 
in sentiment checked the advance. Quo- 
tations, June 4, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $6.20 bbl; No. 
straight, $5.70; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 
blend, $6.15; No. 8 rye, $5.25. 

Chicago.—Rye flour prices were lower 
last week, and the decline resulted in a 
few fair-sized sales. Locally the largest 
booking was about 1,000 bbls, but sales 
as a rule were only for one or two car 
lots. A local mill also reports a fair 
business with the trade in the East 
Shipping directions continue fair. The 
local output last week totaled 7,000 bbls, 
compared with 5,000 the preceding week 
White was quoted, June 4, at $5.95@ 
6.30 bbl, jute, medium $5.60@6.10 and 
dark $4.25@4.65, 

Buffalo—With demand limited for 
white and medium rye flour, there was 
a scarcity of dark. Quotations, June 4, 
98-lb cottons, car lots: white, $7@7.15 
bbl; medium, $6@6.15; dark, $5.15. 

New York.—tThere was little interes! 
in rye flour last week, with few sales 
Quotation, June 4, $6.85@7.05 bbl. 

Boston.—Rye flour advanced sharpl) 
early last week, but declined at the close 
Rye meal and dark rye were easier. De 
mand for all grades was quiet. Quota 
tions, June 4: choice white patent $7.35 
@7.50 bbl, standard patents $7.10@7.35, 
rye meal $5.60@5.75, and dark rye $4.95 
@5.15, all in sacks. 

Philadelphia—Rye flour was firmer 
early last week, but later lost the im 
provement and closed dull and weak at 
a net decline of 20c bbl. Quotations, 
June 4, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks, $6.90@7.15 for white, $6.65@ 
6.90 for medium and $6.40@6.65 for 
dark. 

Pittsburgh—Rye flour prices are high- 
er and firm. Buying is confined to small 
lots. Quotations, June 4: pure white 
$6.50@7 bbl, medium $5.75@6.25 and 
dark $4.50@5, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was easier and 
slow last week, with no trading and with 
some of the larger mills making a dif- 
ference of $1.90 between white patent 
and dark. Quotations, June 4: white 
patent $6.60@6.85 bbl, and dark $4.70@ 
4.95, in cotton. 

Toronto.—Another 20c was added to 
Ontario mill prices last week, making 40c 
in a fortnight. Demand is fair. This 
product is not much used in Canada. 
The current quotation for wholesale 
quantities is $6.80 bbl, mixed car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points. 
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Alabama 

Harold Prichard has purchased the 
Stephens Purity Bakery, Lanett. 

The Twin City Bread Co., Inc., has 
taken over the Twin City Bread Co., 
Decatur, Ala. The capitalization is 
$125,000. E. W. Strother is president, 
and J. F. Smithers secretary. 

Arizona 

Stonecypher’s Bakery, Tucson, is erect- 
ing a $25,000 addition. 

Frank Valenzulea and Arthur Lowry 
have opened the Blue Ribbon Bakery, 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas 

\ company, to be capitalized with 
$150,000 preferred and $150,000 common 
stock, will be organized by C. W. Wortz, 
president of the Fort Smith Biscuit Co., 
to own and operate a bread bakery to be 
built adjoining the biscuit company’s 
plant. The new baking company will 
absorb the business and plant of the Ed- 
mondson Bakery, purchased by Mr. 
Wortz. 

he Federal Bakery, 813 Garrison 
Avenue, Fort Smith, H. W. Eckhardt, 
proprietor, has been closed. 

Earl Harris has purchased the Walnut 
Street Bakery, Rogers, from Frank 
Strom, 

California 

Charles J. Rennie has sold his retail 
bakery business, 3341 East Seventh 
Street, Long Beach, to Mathew Nimmo. 

Plans are being prepared for a 1%- 
story addition to the plant of the Log 
Cabin Baking Co., Los Angeles. It will 
cost about $35,000, and will be 100x150. 

[he Meadow Brook Co., 230 North 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, dealing in 
fancy cakes and pastry, has opened for 
business. 

Wayne Coville and Dan Hickins have 
purchased the Homeway Bakery, 111 
Kast Sixth Street, Corona, from E. O. 
Knocht. 

George Lupke has opened a bakery on 
Manhattan Avenue, Manhattan Beach. 
Schott’s Bakery has opened in its new 
location, 1168 Market Street, San Fran- 


cisco, 

Paul Vassilakis has withdrawn from 
the partnership known as the Eagle 
Bakery, 344 West Jefferson Street, 


Stockton, leaving Henry Vassilakis and 

Fotes Pantelopulos as owners. 

Henry Bohnert has purchased Walk- 
er’s Bakery, 1003 Porter Avenue, San 
Fernando. 

Barlow & Dean, Inc., has purchased 
the feed store of Walter D. Burris, East 
kl Monte, Baldwin Park. 

Frank Fowler has purchased the Home 
Bakery, 328 East Florida Avenue, 
Hemet, from David Sutherland. 

Clay Calhoun has opened a bakery at 
Lee Vining. 

We Three Brothers Baking Co. is the 
firm name selected by Assunto, Vincenzo 
and Fermino Conte, proprietors of a bak- 
ery at 732 South Workman Street, Los 
Angeles. 

Charles Ferguson, Maxwell, has moved 
his bakery to the former location of the 
post office. 

Meyer’s Bread and Pastry Shop, Palo 
Alto, has moved to the Piggly Wiggly 
store at 335 University Avenue. 

The Polly Ann Bakery, San Pedro, 
will be moved to the building under con- 
struction at Seventh Street and Pacific 
Avenue. 

W. H. Goldemmer has purchased the 
Mission Bakery, 1519 Mission Street, 
South Pasadena. 

Walter Maybee, formerly with the 
Continental Baking Co., Berkeley, is now 
connected with the Lewiston (Idaho) 
Baking Co. as production manager, 

Charles Retzer, of the Eden Bakery, 
San Leandro, has opened a branch store 
at East Fourteenth and Dutton Avenue, 
Oakland. 

G. Panigotti, Irvington, has sold his 
bakery. 

A. Fiara, formerly at Napa, has pur- 
chased the bakery of M. A. Cadloni, 
Livermore. 

W. Fine & Son have succeeded the 
Redding (Cal.) Feed Co. 

Milton Barager has sold his interest in 


the People’s Bakery, 321 Market Street, 
Redding, to his partner, H. H. Fairman, 
Jr. 

Clarence Bowers has purchased the 
bakery of Arthur Reymann, Los Molinos. 

S. Kluvakis, Fresno, has named his 
business the Athens Baking Co. 

W. A. Love, president of the Love 
Biscuit & Bread Co., Honolulu, is visit- 
ing in the States. 

The Safeway Stores, Inc., Los An- 
geles, will erect a five-story bakery and 
warehouse building at 1925 East Ver- 
non Avenue. Completion is promised 
for Nov. 15. The structure will cost 
approximately $265,000, and an expendi- 
ture of $165,000 is contemplated in the 
equipment of a bakery, where the com- 
pany’s present three bakeries will be 
concentrated. 

The feed warehouse of William Fallon, 
Livermore, burned recently, with a loss 
of $75,000. 

White’s Fancy Bakery, 223 North 
Maclay Avenue, San Fernando, has 
opened a retail shop at Maclay and Por- 
ter avenues. 

Colorado 

The Ordway (Colo.) Seed & Farm Co. 
has purchased the business of the Rob- 
inson Grain Co. there. 


Florida 

The Miami Baking Co., 636 Northwest 
Twenty-fourth Street, Miami, an estab- 
lished concern, incorporated its business 
recently with $125,000 capital, G. A. and 
Dr. Adolph Selige being among the in- 
corporators. 

John Waalemyn, trading as Waale- 
myn’s Domestic Bakery, 527 Clematis 
Avenue, West Palm Beach, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

G. B. Stroup has moved the Home 
Bakery, Clermont, uptown. 

G. C. Inlow and S. D. Hiscock have 
opened the East Beach Bakery, Canal 
Point. 

Georgia 

Benson Bakeries, Inc., Athens, 
opened its plant at La Grange. 

H. Malchow, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, expects to re- 
turn from Europe about the middle of 
this month. He has been spending sev- 
eral weeks on a pleasure tour. 

The southern branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., Atlanta, advises that the Na- 
tional Bread Co., a subsidiary, has pur- 
chased the plants of the Puckhaber Bak- 
ing Co., Charleston, S. C., and the Mc- 
Culla N. Tyler Baking Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. Both will be enlarged. 

The bankrupt stock of the Cottongim 
Seed Store, 158 Marietta Street, Atlanta, 
seed and feed, which recently failed, is 
being sold by J. H. Goldstein. 

Claussen’s Bakery, Augusta, is enlarg- 
ing and installing new equipment, and 
will be operating shortly on an increased 
scale. 


has 


Idaho 

Robert Rankey has taken charge of 
the Nez Perce (Idaho) Bakery. 

The Independent Bakery, 1212 Second 
Street North, Nampa, closed since the 
death of its former proprietor, Sherman 
Tuttle, has been reopened by G. H. 
Bright. 

Illinois 

James Clark has purchased the bakery 
of Oakley Ellis, Ashton. 

Frank Poloniak, 4231 Archer Avenue, 
Chicago, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy; liabilities, $5,447; assets, $300. 

Ellsworth & Thacker have opened a 
wholesale bakery at Earlville. 

Roy A. Brownell, baker, Highland 
Park, is bankrupt; assets, $2,052; liabili- 
ties, $5,588. 

Marshall’s Bakery has opened at Mc- 
Henry. 

Though damaged considerably by the 
tornado, the West Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, will continue its regular service. 
The firm has made arrangements with 
other bakeries to aid it in baking until 
the damage has been repaired. 

The American Home Bakery, 210 Wis- 
consin, Oak Park, has opened. 

L. W. Ballance will build a bakery at 
Patoka. 

Clarence Curry has purchased the bak- 


ery at Olney he previously sold to L. H. 
Duncan. 
lowa 

Harold Evans has bought the business 
of the Kent Mill Co., Adel, including the 
mill and elevator. 

Mrs. Alma Sarchfield has opened a 
bakery at Arnolds Park. 

Charles E. House, of the Home Bak- 
ery, Farmington, has purchased the for- 
mer Union Trust Bank Building there, 
and is remodeling it for his bakery. 

Fred McBride has opened a bakery at 
Tripoli. 

L. A. Brisson has purchased the City 


Bakery, Gilmore City, from Burdette 
Smith. 
Charles Bates and William Fiskus 


have added a bakery to the restaurant 
they purchased at Wapello. 

W. A. and W. R. Myers have pur- 
chased the coal, grain and feed business 
of Gilchrist & Co., McGregor. 


William Erbach has purchased the 


City Bakery, Northwood, from C. J. 
Magnuson. 
William Ogilvy has purchased the 


Snow White Bakery, Holstein, from R. 
N. Seversike. 
Kansas 

The By-Lo Mercantile Co., Chanute, 
wholesale grocer, has discontinued busi- 
ness. 

Clarence Corwin has purchased the 
Phillippi Bakery, Sabetha, from Mrs. 
Dennis Phillippi and son Guy. 

Charles Schuler has purchased the in- 
terest of his brother in Schuler’s Bak- 
ery, 3058 East Douglas, Wichita. 

John Rongish has purchased the Bald- 
win (Kansas) Bakery from T. B. Jones. 

J. B. Petersen has opened a feed and 
seed store at Olathe. 

J. D. Buchman has purchased the feed 
store of Dale Whitaker, Paola. 

Earl Hess has opened his new bakery, 
built on the site at Syracuse of the one 
which burned. 

The Gadeke Baking Co., Wellington, 
has opened its new bakery. 

C. W. Parker has purchased the Kreme 
Krust Bakery, Herington, from Carl 
West. 


Kentucky 

Kirchhoff’s Bakery, 118 South Second 
Street, Paducah, has built an addition of 
two stories, and installed new equipment. 

William Vogelmann will build a $9,000 
brick bakery at 210 East Seventeenth 
Street, Covington. 

Graham & Clary have purchased the 
Carlisle (Ky.) Bakery from George C. 
Myers. 

Louisiana 

The Electrik-Maid Bakery Co., Inc., 
Shreveport, has acquired a site at 727 
Texas Street, that city, and plans the 
erection this spring of a new plant, it is 
announced by G. K. Primos, president of 
the company. The building will occupy 
a site 40x40, and will cost $30,000. 

R. H. Wambsgans has taken over the 
Collets Bakery, Shrewsbury. 


. Maine 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Bangor, will 
erect a three-story brick building, por- 
tions of the first and second floors to be 
used for baking and sales rooms. 

The Cushman Bakery, Portland, has 
been incorporated, with 4,000 shares no 
par value, by N. A. Cushman as presi- 
dent and treasurer, and John T. Fagan 
as secretary. 


Maryland 

A bakery will be installed in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital now under construc- 
tion at Baltimore. 

Leslie Nelson has sold his half inter- 
est in the Newhard Flour Mill, near 
Sharptown, to Mr. Newhard, his partner, 
and has purchased the Galestown, Md., 
mill property. 

Massachusetts 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by three creditors, with 
claims aggregating $661.06, against the 
Jacob’s Health Bread Co., Inc., Spring- 
field. 

The Oliver Bakery, Inc., Holyoke, has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by William 






































































































































R.-Murray, Charles A. Renner and Mary 
Prentice Murray. . 

John Glyncel, baker, Chelsea, was fined 
$20 for selling short weight bread. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Health Bread 
Co., Inc., with $25,000 capital, has been 
formed to deal in bread, pastry, etc. 

The Portuguese Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., has been formed in Fall 
River to conduct a general baking busi- 
ness. 


Michigan 

The Thomas Elevator Co., Bad Axe, 
has been incorporated for $30,000, to deal 
in grain, feed and fuel. 

The White Baking Co., Inc., is erect- 
ing a two-story and basement bakery at 
256 Eugene Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, 
to cost $44,000. 

The Home Dairy Co. will open a bak- 
ery at 17-19 South Saginaw Street, Pon- 
tiac. 

Minnesota 

P. M. Feily & Sons, Inc., Farming- 
ton, has been incorporated for $75,000, 
to deal in farm machinery, grain and 
feed, by Patrick H., Thomas J. and Ed- 
ward C. Feily. 

The Glenwood (Minn.) Bakery, Inc., is 
building an addition and installing new 
equipment. 

J. Nissiisen, baker, Hawley, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. : 

John Lindell has opened a bakery at 
Lake City. 

F. H. Coors will open a bakery and 
grocery at Rochester. 

J. A. Gustafson, who operates a bak- 
ery at Delano, will open another at Wa- 
tertown. 

H. French has purchased the St. Paul 
Bakery, Alexandria, from J. Leuthner. 

Frank Krumhold, Fairmont, has sold 
his retail bakery to George Stevens. 

A. H. Kleffman has opened a bakery 
at 2311 First Avenue, Hibbing. 

O. J. Bagstad has opened a bakery at 
Montevideo. 

Mississippi 

Siever’s Bakery, North Walnut Street, 
Greenville, has resumed operation. 

The Merchants’ Mill & Elevator Co., 


Laurel, will install flour milling ma- 
chinery. 
Missouri 
The Logan-Moore Lumber Co. pur- 
chased the stock of the Brown Feed 


Yard, Butler, at sheriff's sale. 
J. H. Gray has commenced operation 
of the flour and feed mill, De Witt. 


Montana 
H. B. Kummer has leased the Kirk- 
land Bakery, Columbus. 

George Muth has purchased the Snow 
Flake Bakery, Laurel. 

Robert Fritschle will open a bakery 
at 1010 Broadway, Columbia, in the for- 
mer location of Streng’s Pastry Shop. 

C. E. Mooney has purchased the Mc- 
Kee Bakery, Hardin. 

G. L. Friedlein, of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., Lewistown, has taken on the 
Purina line of feeds. 


Nebraska 


Joseph Stejskal, Ainsworth, has_ in- 
stalled a new oven and a steam boiler in 
the Gem Bakery. 

The Chitwood-Haddock Grocery Co. 
has been organized at McCook. E. C. 
Chitwood, Walter E. Haddock and Har- 
old Cashen are interested. The firm will 
deal at wholesale. 

C. A. Duffield has purchased the inter- 
est of his brother, Glenn Duffield, in the 
City Bakery, Madison. 

S. N. Reed has succeeded as sole own- 
er to the feed, grain and coal business 
of Reed & Weir, Superior. 

Mrs. Anna Burgeson has purchased the 
Trenton (Neb.) Bakery from her broth- 
er, Oscar Eckwall. 

V. J. Yunek has opened a bakery at 
Dodge. 

The alfalfa mill of Noah Cover, Odes- 
sa, burned at the time the Omaha Ele- 
vator Co.’s plant was destroyed. 

Earl Bills will open a bakery at Ro- 
salie. 

B. J. Reischman, Good Eats Bakery, 
Breckenridge, has purchased the equip- 
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ment of the Hurst Bakery, that city, and 
incorporated it in his own plant. 


New Mexico 

N. D. Ferguson has opened a bakery 
at 104 East Hall Street, Hatch. 

J. P. Adams, who owned the building, 
has purchased also the business of the 
Slim’s Bakery and Café, Portales, from 
Mr. Snell. 

New Jersey 

A. Rice has purchased the Springfield 
(N. J.) Bakery from Wilbur W. Parsell. 

The Majestic Bakery has opened at 
153 Main Street, Asbury Park, under 
management of Alexander Pazamant and 
Fred L. Holt. 

New York 

C. V. Crider, Arcadia Bakery, New- 
ark, has purchased the Star Bakery of 
James* Alpin, and will consolidate the 
two at the plant of the latter. 

The bakery of Fellenz Bros., 240 Polk 
Avenue, Jackson Heights, Queens, was 
burned. 

George T. Atwell, dealer in flour, feed, 
grain, etce., Cazenovia, will retire from 
business July 1. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, will 
build a $100,000 brick extension to its 
baking plant at Sterling Place and Nos- 
trand Avenue. 

The Cortland (N, Y.) Baking Co. has 
commenced construction of a bakery to 
cost $90,000. 

Joseph Stroell, baker, 821 East One 
Hundred and Kightieth Street, New 
York, has filed a petition in bankruptcy ; 
liabilities, $5,157; assets, $106. 

The Basy Bread Co., Inc., Buffalo, re- 
cently granted a charter, has as stock- 
holders Ernest C. Stevens and Cleveland 
Pond, Buffalo, and Alexander Hoefler, 
Wanakah., 

The Drake Bakeries, Brooklyn, will 
build a one-story brick warehouse and 
garage at Clinton and Park avenues, to 
cost $60,000. 

George Maier, 3912 
Street, New York, is bankrupt. 
$6,616; liabilities, $12,111. 

The Old Colony Bakery, which was 
incorporated Nov. 1, 1926, is operating 
a retail house-to-house delivery. Leon- 
ard F. Kissig is president, John Zim- 
merman vice president, Philip Heckman 
secretary, and Peter Edbauer treasurer. 

Allen’s Bakery has opened at 377 Nos- 
trand Avenue, Brooklyn. 

M. Ziegler has completed remodeling 
his bakery and lunchroom, 1741 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn. 

It is reported that the Erie Basin Bak- 
ery & Restaurant Co., Inc., 378 Van 
Brunt Street, Brooklyn, has filed articles 
of dissolution. 

John E. Legmain has opened Simmons’ 
Bakery, Dansville. 

Frank Alberti, baker, 441 East Twelfth 
Street, New York, is reported to have 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

The Third Avenue Bakery & Lunch 
Room will open at 1409 Third Avenue, 
New York. 

The King-Carroll Building Corporation 
will erect a bakery and public market at 
854-62 Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn, at an 
estimated cost of $48,000. 

Theodore Faller is now sole owner of 
the bakery located at 1478 Broadway, 
Brooklyn. 

The Fairbanks Baking Co., Manhat- 
tan, has increased its capital stock to 
$70,000. 


Sixty-fourth 
Assets, 


North Carolina 
J. W. Allen and M. C. Kinley have 
purchased the Mocksville (N. C.) Bak- 
ery from Kopenhaver & Watts. 


North Dakota 

Mrs, T. Dooley has opened a bakery 
at Westhope. 

Christ Rott has opened the City Bak- 
ery, Wimbledon, in its new location. 

S. F. Madden has purchased the Mott 
(N. D.) Bakery from L. Kingsley. 

Wesley Newby has purchased the Fair- 
mount (N. D.) Bakery from Henry 
Clapp, and renamed it Newby’s Bake 
Shop. 

Ohio 

Dickmeier Bros., dealers in hay and 
grain, Cumminsville, Cincinnati, are 
closing out their business. 

The Apollo Baking and Pastries Co., 
Cleveland, has been incorporated for 


$30,000 by Joseph Vantaggi, Luigi Fiori, 
Kamkutus, Harry 


Nick Macktos, Mr. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Exchange? 


port in the world? 
6. What is a quartern loaf? 


carried on in the United States. 


of flour? 


ASK ME ANOTHER ABOUT THE MILLING 
BUSINESS 


Quiz No. 3 


1. Where and what is “The Baltic?” 
2. When was future trading inaugurated on the New York Produce 


3. Is flour ground in bond at Buffalo from Canadian wheat treated, 
for statistical purposes, as American or as Canadian flour? 

4. What is the largest flaxseed producing country in the world? 

5. For the past five years which has been the largest wheat shipping 


7. What is the commonest known cause of fires to mills and elevators? 

8. What are the positions occupied by the following: D. D. Davis, 
C. H. G. Short, H. L. Beecher, H. G. Randall? 

9. Name the three states, in order of their importance, that have the 
largest milling capacity in the United States. 

10. Which continent is the largest wheat producer in the world? 

11. Name five of the nine principal markets where future trading is 


12. In statistical data what approximate number of bushels is usually 
taken in figuring the amount of wheat that is required to make a barrel 














Lewis, N. Manuel and Louis Karapos- 
topolis. 

George A. Shaefer, Jr., has been 
named receiver for Shaefer’s Bakery, 512 
West Main Street, Springfield. 

The Sneath-Cunningham Co. will estab- 
lish a retail grain and feed store in the 
former woolen mill building, Tiffin. 

William J. Burns, Wapakoneta, has 
purchased the Bake-Rite Bakery, 113 
East Main Street, Xenia, from George 
A. Grottendick. 


Oklahoma 

The Whitaker Home Bakery, Eufaula, 
recently gave an elaborate demonstra- 
tion of sweet dough products to Eufaula 
housewives. This bakery, of which Mrs. 
Marie Whitaker is manager, features the 
basic sweet dough put out by The 
Fleischmann Co. 

‘The Home Bakery, Ardmore, recently 
burned, has reopened. 

William Lucas and Sobe Randolph 
have purchased the bakery at Ryan. 

The Vienna Bakery, Yale, formerly 
managed by H. A. McCormick, has been 
bought by Mr. Smith, of Smith’s Bakery. 

Charles B. Handley, Tulsa Market, 
Ponca City, has installed a bakery in 
the former location of the Purity Bak- 
ery. 

J. A. Elliott has purchased the Perfec- 
tion Bakery, Drumright, from Ray 
Brame. 

Oregon 

J. B. Shanks, Union, will erect a new 
baking plant. 

Walter G. Macdougall, baker, Port- 
land, voluntary bankrupt, lists liabilities 
at $3,309; assets, $460. 

W. R. Howe has purchased the Red- 
mond (Oregon) Home Bakery from B. 
EK. Nichols, and will conduct it as the 
Redmond Bakery. 

Andrew Bartosch will build a modern 
plant for the New York Bakery at East 
Fourteenth and Start streets, Portland. 

E. Huntington has opened a bakery at 
Rainier. 

George Vidito has opened a bakery at 
Wheeler. 

Pennsylvania 

The Ideal Bakery, Grove City, owned 
by A. Miles and J. L. Bowie, was dam- 
aged by fire. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. will spend 
$90,000 in remodeling the building at 
Kighth and Perry streets, Erie, to make 
it suitable for baking. 

William Weaver and C. Neil, of 
Johnstown, have purchased the Meyers- 
dale (Pa.) Bakery from Dahl Bros. 
They will conduct the business as_ the 
New Meyersdale Bakery. 

The Liberty Bakery, Madera, has pur- 
chased the plant and equipment of the 
O'Neill Sanitary Bakery, Osceola Mills, 
at a bankrupt sale, for $1,600, and M. L. 
McCamley has been placed in charge as 
manager. 

The Bellwood (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
been organized. Joseph Luffer is presi- 
dent and H. C. Schalles secretary-treas- 
urer. ' 

The Gerhart Bakery, Jamestown, was 





damaged by fire recently. Paul and 
William Gerhart are owners. The part 
of the plant destroyed will be rebuilt at 
once. 

The Hagerty Baking Co., Phillipsburg, 
has purchased the O’Neil Bakery, Os- 
ceola Mills, from the referee in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Rhode Island 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Andersons’, Inc., bak- 
er, Providence. 


South Carolina 

B. Thwait is enlarging the Anderson 
(S. C.) Pure Food Bakery, spending 
about $15,000 on improvements. 

Mrs. Gus Snell, wife of the former 
proprietor of the Puckhaber Baking Co., 
Charleston, recently purchased by the 
National Biscuit Co., died last week at 
the age of 41. 


South Dakota 
L. A. Sievers has purchased the Rite- 


Way Bakery, Wessington, from J. F. 
Basford. 

William De Hope has installed a high- 
speed mixer and other equipment in the 
City Bakery, Clear Lake. 

The Tri-State Wholesale Grocery Co., 
201 North Weber Avenue, Sioux Falls, 
has closed, and John Sholseth has been 
appointed assignee. Most of the stock- 
holders were retail grocers. 

The R. & H,. Bakery has opened at 
Deadwood. 


Tennessee 


Harry Carl Wehrenberg, baker, 212 
Fourth Avenue North, Nashville, has 


‘filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


The Ragland-Potter Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Murfreesboro and Lebanon, 
Tenn., has purchased the business of the 
late Edgar Green, Lebanon. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Knox- 
ville, has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver. 

The bakery plant being erected at 
Knoxville by Swann Bros. will be com- 
pleted shortly. 

The Kingsport (Tenn.) Bakery has 
been incorporated, for $8,000, by J. F. 
Draper, Mrs. Hester Gammon, Mable G. 
Draper, Newell Highsmith and Lewis L. 
Highsmith. 

Kuhlman-Brown & Greer, Inc., Knox- 
ville, operating a large bakery plant in 
that city, announces an increase in the 
capital stock to $100,000, the additional 
money to be used for expansion. 


Texas 

A. E. Graf will open a bakery at 
Carrizo Springs. 

The National Bread Co., a New York 
corporation, has been granted charter in 
Texas. Capital stock, $10,000; W. A. 
Parish, Houston, Texas, agent. 

The Wooten Grocery Co. will erect a 
one-story warehouse and office at West 
First and Gregg streets, Big Spring. 

Powell’s Golden Bakery has opened at 
Big Spring. 

The Savage Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Edinburg, has been chartered; capital 
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stock, $30,000; incorporators, J. W. Say- 
age, F. E. Hess and W. H. Rankin. 

Construction work has started on the 
bakery of E. E. Boothe, West California 
Street, Floydada. 

The Oliver Bakery, Tyler, is erecting 
an addition to house a new oven. 

T. A. Sharver, Rio Hondo, has sold his 
bakery. 

The City Café & Bakery, Rule, owned 
by Frank Grimes, burned recently. 

The City Bakery Co., Floydada, will 
erect a one-story plant, representing 
an investment of $15,000, not including 
machinery. 

Utah 

Bert Kuiper has purchased the Rich- 
field (Utah) Bakery. 

Robinson & Cox have opened the Elec- 
tric Bakery, Richfield. 

Henry Winkle has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, Bert Kuiper, in the 
Salina (Utah) Bakery. 


Washington 

H. Hendrickson has opened a bakery 
at Vashon. 

The Island Bakery, Winslow, has com- 
pleted an addition to its plant. 

Robert Gillies and Claude R. Hart 
have opened a bakery at Long Beach 
under the name of Ye Sanitary Shop. 

A half interest in the Rome, Europe 
& French Bakery, Spokane, has been 
sold by Mose Giustino to Vito Tombari 
and others. 

William Boldman, Sr., of Boldman & 
Son, bakers, Walla Walla, died last week. 

Frank and Albert Blake have pur- 
chased the feed and fuel business at 
Third and Clark streets, Camas, froin 
R. J. Blair. 

J. R. Sloop has reopened the College 
Bakery, Walla Walla, which has been 
closed for a year. 

The Falls City Mill & Feed Co., Spo- 
kane, has sold its Hillyard branch to 
B. A. Smith. 

H. C. Christensen, Eatonville, feed and 
seed, has adopted the style of Farmer:’ 
Feed & Seed Co. 

Fred Meyer will open a bakery a 
First Avenue and A Street, Snohomish. 

The Mothers-Grandma Cookie Co, 
Spokane, has been sold to John D 
Haack, 

West Virginia 

The Green & Green Co., cracker bak 
er, Dayton, Ohio, has opened a sales 
and distributing branch at Huntington. 

The Gress Bakery, Montgomery, has 
opened a retail store at Third Avenue 
and Ferry Street. 





Convention Calendar 











June 13-15.—National Association of Mac- 
aroni Manufacturers, annual convention in 
Minneapolis; M. J. Donna, Braidwood, IIl., 
secretary. 

June 13-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Wernersville; C 
Cc. Latus, 60 Methodist Building, 524 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

June 15.—Southern Illinois Millers’ Asso 
ciation, annual meeting at Belleville, Ill; 
J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill., secretary-treasurer 

June .15-17.—Wisconsin Rye Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, midsummer meeting at Wausau; 8S. 
Cc. Northrop, Watertown, secretary-treasurer 

June 20-23.—National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Omaha; M 
L. Toulme, 6 Harrison Street, New York, 
secretary. 

June 20-23.—National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, annual convention at Omaha; 
Cc. H. Janssen, 601 Gumbel Building, Kan- 
sas City, secretary-manager. 

June 21.—Piedmont Millers’ Association, 
meeting at Richmond, Va; S. F. Poindexter, 
Box 179, Richmond, Va., secretary-treasurer. 

June 21-22.—Washington State Bakers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Vancouver, 
B. C; Wallace A. MacPherson, 1107 South 
K Street, Tacoma, president. 

June 21-22.—Bakers’ Association of Ore- 
gon, annual meeting at Vancouver, B. C., 
jointly with the Washington State Bakers’ 
Association; A. V. Hemming, 610 Henry 
Building, Portland, secretary. 

June 30-July 1.—Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, midsummer meeting, Lake Wa- 
wasee, Ohio; Charles B. Riley, 600 Board 
of Trade, Indianapolis, secretary. 

Aug. 9-10.—Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota, annual convention at St. Paul; J. A. 
Janovec, 3724 Third Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, secretary. 

Sept. 21-23.—Pennsylvania Millers’ State 
Association, annual meeting at Harrisburg; 
B. F. Isenberg, 206 Sixth Street, Hunting- 
don, secretary. 

Sept. 25-30.—American Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Chicago; Dr. L. 
A. Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
secretary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Omaha; Charles 
Quinn, Toledo, secretary. 
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NSPORTATION | 


CHARTERING AT HEAD OF 
LAKES CONTINUES QUIET 


DuLtutH, Minn.—Few grain shippers 
ire coming into the market for tonnage, 
ind vessel chartering is very quiet. The 
rate on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, con- 
tinues at 134¢ bu and to Montreal 8¥ac. 
Boatowners refuse to reduce the rate 

rther, claiming that they cannot make 

1y money as it is, and send their boats 
lown light to get coal. Storms at the 
eastern end of Lake Superior have de- 
ved boats somewhat. Of the grain 
still at Duluth, most of the durum wheat 

id rye has been sold to move out. The 

rgest volume of grain unsold is oats. 





RATE COMPLAINT OF BOSTON 
DISMISSED BY COMMISSION 


Boston, Mass.—A complaint of the 
Boston Maritime Association against 
vrain rates from the West was dis- 

ssed last week by the Interstate Com- 

erce Commission. 

In the present schedules there is a dif- 

rential favoring the movement of ex- 

wrt wheat to Baltimore, Philadelphia 

id New York. The Boston Maritime 
.ssociation, in conjunction with the Bos- 
m Grain & Flour Exchange and other 

ew England business organizations, 

ked that Boston be given rates in line 
ith the other Atlantic ports, both on 
rain handled entirely by rail and on that 
oved over the Great Lakes to Buffalo 

id thence returned to the railroad for 

ie haul to the coast. 

While the Commission said that it 
iight be possible to prescribe identical 
ites from Buffalo to the Atlantic ports, 
he facts brought out at the hearings 
ere held not sufficient to justify action. 
it was decided that rates in general were 
easonable, and that the charge of dis- 
rimination against Boston had not been 
roved. 

Lines to Pool Earnings 

SeattLe, Wasu.—The United States 
Shipping Board has approved of an 
igreement made by 11 intercoastal 
teamship lines, effective for six months, 
under which the carriers on westbound 
traffic have agreed to pool their earnings, 
the division of profits to be on the basis 
of tonnage handled by the individual 
members. 

The lines participating in the agree- 
ment are the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co., Arrow Line, California & East- 
ern Steamship Co., Dollar Steamship 
Line, Luckenbach Steamship Co., Mun- 
son-McCormick Line, Ocean Transport 
Co., Ine., Panama Pacific Line, Quaker 
Line, Transmarine Corporation, and Wil- 
liams Steamship Co. 

The increases in rates on grain to the 
lower Mississippi Valley from the west 
and north, which the railroads proposed 
to put in effect May 25, have been sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission until Dec. 25. 

Clean Out Rule 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A recent bulle- 
tin of the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board reports concerning the clean out 
rule: 

“To elevator agents or managers who 
desire to clean out their elevators, the 
bulletin offers the information that the 
clean out rule, covering all kinds of 
grain, with a carload minimum of 30,000 
lbs, except between Sept. 15 and Dec. 15, 
and with the present bulkheading privi- 
lege eliminated, is still in the hands of 
the Western Trunk Line committee of 
the railroads. 

“This elimination of the bulkheading 
privilege was agreed upon by executives 
of the several carriers represented on 
the railroad contact committee of the 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board. 
While everything possible is being done 
to speed the progress of the rule through 
the Trunk Line committee, so that the 
new tariff can be published and made 
effective, it now is not expected that 
this can be accomplished before July 1 

or thereabout, making allowance of time 
for the necessary advance notice of the 
change.” 








Ocean Rates 


on flour, all subject 
as quoted by the 


Ocean rates 
mation, 
of the 
Lines, by the 
Toronto, Ont., 
New Orleans, 


International 
Fr. C. 


To 
Aberdeen 
Amsterdam 
Antwerp 
Avonmouth 
Belfast 
Bergen 
Bordeaux 
Bremen 


Bristol 

Cardiff 

Copenhagen 

Cork 

Danzig 

Dublin . 2 
Dundee oo %3 
Genoa, Naples 42 
Gibraltar 45 
Glasgow *2 
Gothenburg *35 
Hamburg *23 
Havre . eae 40 
Helsingfors ... ~~ 
Hull ss Tee 
Leith ... sess) ee 
Liverpool ...... *18. 
EE nda cac eb oak Ee 
Londonderry ....... *21 
Malmo .. see oo SBT. 
Manchester *18. 
Marseilles ; vile 40 
Newcastle *21 
Pn vsedeancnewies 30 
PRPUORS ~eccecose 30 
totterdam és e . 25 
Southampton ...... *26 
DERVORGOP cc ccccces 30 
MOOTEER ces csessenee *35. 
Stockholm ......... *37 


and by ste 
in cents per 


ot et 


Mercantile 


Thompson 
amship agencies in 
100 Ibs: 





From— 
Montreal 


00 
00 
00 
00 


*) 


tw 
CO pt CO OD pet 


oto 


2 te 


Soto. 
S 
o 


00 
00 
00 
00 
0.00 


oo co 


to 68 Co to nO OP 


38.00 
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to confir 
Minneapolis office 


Marine 
Ltd., 


INew 
Orleans 
Tt25.00 
t725.00 
27.00 
44.00 


25.00 
+725.00 


37. 00 


42. 00 


+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 


Philadelphia and 

tConference rates, 
bile, Galveston and 

*Barr Shipping 
deen 24c, Avonmouth 
Bremen 23c, 
23, Cork 23c, 





Helsingfors 
pool 20c, 


Malmo 


30c, 
London 20c, 
Manchester 


3ergen 30c, 
Dublin 23c 
gow 22c, Gothenburg 33 
Hull 23c, 


Hampton 
applying 
other 


926 
«oC, 


Dundee 
Hamburg 
Leith 

Londonderry 

Newcastle 


c, 


20c, 


toads. 
also 


to Mo- 


Gulf ports. 
Corporation rate to 


Aber- 


Belfast 23c, 
Bristol 23c, 


23c, 


Cardiff 
26c, Glas- 
20-23c, 
Liver- 
23c, 

23c, 


Southampton 28c, Stettin 30c, Stockholm 35c. 


+t+tThrough June, 


“ic. 


1927; 


July 


and 


August, 


How the Little Mill Can Compete With 
the Big One 


UCH interest was aroused, at the 
M recent meeting of the American 

Custom Millers’ Association in 
Cincinnati, by the address of Fred Tur- 
ner, Louisville, Ky., on “What We Must 
Do with the Little Mills Now Running 
to Enable Them to Compete with the 
Big Mills.” 

“You cannot run a mill successfully,” 
he said, “that is all run down and out 
of repair, where the motive power is in- 
sufficient and unsteady, rolls dull, smooth 
rolls in ridges and hollow in the middle, 
bearings bad, sifter silks full of holes or 
patched until they have lost 50 per cent 
of their bolting value, scourers and 
cleaners worn out and not capable of 
working properly, no tempering device 
and no bleaching system. This is the 
sad condition of many small mills in 
whole or in part.” 

As a remedy for this he offered the 
following suggestions: (1) The motive 
power must be absolutely constant and 
unvaried in speed, and sufficient to drive 
the entire mill. (2) The corrugated 
rolls should be sharp, in tram, bearings 
and journals not worn. The smooth 
rolls should be true, with no ridges or 
high spots, and never hollow in the mid- 
dle. (3) A good exhaust is one of the 
greatest purifiers, helps to cool grinding, 
and should be installed on every roll. 
(4) Sifters should be in balance, up to 
their normal speed at all times, and 
properly supported to take care of vibra- 
tion. (5) Silks in reels should be put on 
tight and square, in order to hold the 
meshes open; never a baggy reel cover. 
(6) In purifiers or graders the grit 
gauze should be tight and even, the 
stream should be thin, even, and spread 
all across the cloth. (7) Separators 
should take out all the rough stuff and 
most of the foreign elements in the grain, 











PROFESSOR B. W. DEDRICK, Head of the Department of 

Milling in Pennsylvania State College, Was Recently Elected 
President of the American Custom Millers’ Association, Meeting 
at Cincinnati. 








the dust and dirt. Scourers should be 
shop speed, with an abundance of cyclone 
room in order not to back-pressure the 
fan and hinder it from extracting the 
dust, dirt, beeswings and other impuri- 
ties, which it will do if given a chance. 
Beaters should scour, but not break, the 
grain. (8) Wheat should be tempered 
so that good milling will result and the 
invisible loss be saved. (9) Some good 
bleaching process should be put in. Mill- 
ing has reached a point where bleaching 
has become imperative. (10) A good 
miller will save the cost of his salary 
over and above what the cheap miller 
costs every month. 

G. H. Corlette, in discussing the subject 
of power for a mill, said, “the power 
you employ must be such that any one 
with brains enough to run a mill can 
handle it.” Of the modern economical 
powers available, both the electric motor 
and the Diesel engine adapt themselves 
to these requirements. Short process 
mils require less power. Shellers, ham- 
mer mills, buhr mills and other acces- 
sories call for additional power. A 
Diesel engine of approximately 120 
horsepower can mill 250 bbls flour per 
24 hours. The cost of the engine will 
vary, depending upon local conditions, 
but $65 per horsepower can be used as a 
representative cost, fuel oil will cost 
from 5c to 9c, and lubricating oil 50c 
gallon. 

If the engine is operated at full load, 
he said, throughout the 24 hours, this 
would mean a cost of $12.26 for fuel, 
72c for lubricating oil; total $12.98, or 
5.2c bbl. Now about the investment. 
On the above basis of horsepower it 
would amount to $7,800. Life of the unit 
can safely be taken at 20 years. Inter- 
est 6 per cent, taxes 1.5 per cent, insur- 
ance 1.5 per cent and sinking fund 2.72 
per cent, compounded semiannually, will 
write off the entire investment in 20 
years. The above calculation gives an 
annual charge of $914.14; if the mill op- 
erates 300 days per year at 24 hours, the 
daily cost will be $3.05, or 1.22¢ bbl. 
Now as probably few mills operate 300 
days, we can correct this estimate to a 
200-day basis, giving a cost of 1.6¢ bbl. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Professor B. W. Dedrick, 
Pennsylvania State College; vice presi- 
dents, W. R. Myers, Columbia, Ky., 
George B. Wilson, Edgerton, Ohio, and 
J. F. Durham, Abingdon, Va; secretary- 
treasurer, W. E. Damon, Louisville, Ky. 
O. L. Cauble is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and Robert Sutherland 
is a member. 

Those occupying space in the exhibi- 
tion hal! were the A. & C. Mfg. Co., 
batch and combination mixers, Bedford, 
Ind; Adams Bag Co., Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio; James Clark, Jr., Elevator Co., 
electrically driven tools and motors, 
Louisville, Ky; W. S. Barker & Son, 
milling engineers, Louisville, Ky; J. H. 
Day Co., sifters and mixers, Cincinnati; 
Diem & Wing Paper Co., bags, Cincin- 
nati; Caledonia Machine Works, poultry 
feed cutters and mixers, Caledonia, Ohio; 
the Colson Co., casters, Elyria, Ohio; 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., New York, in 
charge of Glen H. Corlette, Cincinnati; 
W. W. Hite Co., mill supplies, Louisville, 
Ky; Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co., St. Louis; Fred Turner, mill- 
ing engineer and machinery dealer, 
Louisville, Ky; Phosphate Products Co., 
Richmond, Va; S. K. F. Industries, Inc., 
New York; Southern Engineering Co., 
roll corrugating and mill machinery, 
Louisville, Ky; J. B. Sedberry Co., Jay 
Bee Mills, Utica, N. Y; National Pack- 
aging Machinery Co., Boston; Walker 
Bag Co., Louisville, Ky; the Wolf Co., 
George D. Sutton, Chambersburg, Pa; 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
in charge of J. Fisher Leake, Louisville, 
Ky., manager, his assistant, John P. 
Oder, and R. B. Long, assistant sales 
manager, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Freight Rates Reduced 


New York, N. Y.—Freight rates to 
United Kingdom ports have been re- 
duced 2c per 100 lbs, in order to meet 
reduced rates from Canada. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—April Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for April, 1927 (in barrels, 000’s omitted): 


~. 
x 


Baltimore 
Virginia 
Washington 
All other 


Mobile 


Exported to— 
Austria 
Azores 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
Germany 
Greece 
Irish Free 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway ., 
Poland and Danzig 
Sweden 
United 
Canada 
Br. Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Bermuda 
Jamaica 
Cuba ee 
Dominican Rep 
Dutch W. Indies 
French W. Indies 
Haiti 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Dutch Guiana 
Peru ; 
Venezuela 
Straits Settlements 
China 
Hongkong 
Japan 
Kwantung 
Palestine 
Philippines 
Syria .. 1 
Oceania 
British W. Africa 15 
Egypt . 31 
Morocco 18 14 
Other Africa 10 6 


«C 
* San Francisco 


' New Orleans 
alveston 


State 


Kingdom 


Stes 


7 172 143 19 123 


Totals 418 21 24 19 rs 
omitted 


*Less than 500 bbls Countries taking less than 500 bbls 


United States—April Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 


wheat by ports and countries of destination for April, 1927 (in bushels, 000's omitted): 


Baltimore 
New Orleans 
Galveston 


Duluth 


- Philadelphia 
: San Francisco 
* Washington 
: All other 


Exported to— 
PBOTOR ccorcsvces 
Belgium 
Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece ne 
Irish Free State 
Italy 

Malta 
Netherlands 
Norway 

Portugal . 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
Honduras 
Salvador 

Mexico 

Cuba ; 
Colombia 

China 

Japan 


1,266 
109 
1,065 
258 
900 


te 
x eS 
a x 


496 


Tot ovccomeae 


Wheat and Wheat Flour Stocks Held by Mills on March 31, 1927 


The Department of Commerce announces the following statistics on stocks of wheat 
and wheat flour held by mills at the close of the quarterly period March 31, 1927. teports 
were received from 841 milling companies operating 1,009 mills. These mills produced 
91 per cent of the total output of wheat flour reported at the census of manufactures in 
1925. Only merchant mills which have manufactured at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels 
of flour annually have been considered Of the 1,009 mills reporting, 9 held no stocks of 
wheat and flour on March 31, 1927. Data on stocks as of Dec. 31, Sept. 30, and June 30, 
1926, are presented for comparison. 

Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by 
June 30, 1926: 


mills on March $1, 2c. 31, Sept. 30, and 
March 31 ¢ - 1926 - 
1927 bc. f Sept. 30 June 30 
Number of milling companies reporting...... 841 861 833 
Number of mills represented , TAenes és 1,009 1,020 992 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output. . *91 +87.4 
Wheat stocks held by mills (bus) 
In country elevators ‘ , 
In public terminal elevators cakes ‘ se 
In private terminal elevators not attached to 
mills ee ~— via ‘ 
In transit and bought to arrive. ; ; 
In mills and mill elevators attached to mills 


8,915 
12,036,741 


10,658,144 
13,486,79 


Total wheat stocks ... Kia ia ahis ab 116,412,650 
Wheat flour stocks held by mills (bbls) 

In mills, private warehouses, public ware- 
houses, and in transit—sold and unsold 

totals 4,126,927 4,336,050 165 3,121,724 

*Based on the total output (114,156,000 bbls) of wheat flour reported at the census 

of manufactures, 1925. tBased on the total output (114,438,544 bbls) of wheat flour re- 


ported at the census of manufactures, 1923. 


Census Report on Flour Output 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months The figures for March are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,049 mills reporting in April (57 of which were idle) produced 91.5 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,050 
mills reporting in March produced 91.9 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 

The wheat ground averaged 275.7 lbs per bbl of flour in April, 274.2 in March, ) 
in February, 273.8 in January, 273 in December, 274 in November, 273.8 in October, 272.9 
in September, 273.7 in August, 275.5 in July, 279.2 in June, 280.3 in May, 278.6 in April 
and 275.3 in March 

The offal reported amounted to 17.3 lbs per bu of wheat in April, 17.1 in March and 
February, 17.2 in January, 17.1 in December, November, October and September, 17.2 in 
August, 17.5 in July, 17.9 in June, 18.1 in May, and 18 in April and March. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
am——Production 
Wheat Wheat flour, 
ground,bus bbls 
37,957,151 8,259,308 
40,908,203 
36,568,551 


39,354,388 


Daily Per ct. of 
wheat flour capacity 
capacity, bbls operated 
656,649 48.4 
658,974 50 
654,278 53.% 
647,761 63.3 


Wheat 
offal, lbs 
655,597,149 
701,789,424 
624,024,681 
676,292,407 


Mills 
reporting 
1,049 
1,050 
1,051 
1,041 


1927 
April 
March 
February 
January 

1926— 
December 
November 
October 
September 


8,022,799 
8,624,354 


646,968 53.0 
653,140 58.9 
648,608 63.3 
647,493 67.0 
646,873 62.1 
645,776 57.6 
646,406 47.6 
648,316 44.0 
35,233,902 7,589,263 633,082,457 650,642 44.9 
38,027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
Average lbs wheat flour of 
lbs wheat offalper capacity, capacity 
heat bbls operated 
y 636,289 60.9 
633,957 53.5 
633,270 


8,908,920 
9,618,240 
10,677,536 
10,843,480 
10,447,090 
9,569,966 
8,004,972 
7,418,410 


695,130,327 
750,008,207 
834,907,976 
844,773,651 
820,794,524 
768,231,336 
668,392,252 
626,138,473 


1,053 
1,049 
1,043 
1,034 
1,034 
1,034 
1,038 


40,623,774 
43,921,851 
48,726,680 
49,316,690 
47,654,414 
43,941,698 
37,250,730 
34,656,811 


i Production 
Wheat flour, 
bbls 
8 


Wheat 
offal, lbs 
684,838,623 y 2 2 
610,198,808 3. » 
665,216,097 s 2 


Wheat 
ground, bus 
39,927,893 
5, 784,626 
38,675,738 


February 
January 
1926— 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 
May 


631,173 
636,303 
634,901 
635,356 
634,072 


682,760,660 1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 631,675 
9 
1 
0 
0 


736,582,036 
25,574,652 
837,568,003 
814,853,420 
763,454,761 
659,162,511 
619,153,738 
April 626,220,202 632,201 
March 8,188,482 676,994,032 629,510 

*These mills produced approximately 90.7 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,156,000 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 


tot 


t 


t© po te 


626,525 
630,135 


wownre 


9 


Trading in Grain Futures—April Transactions 

Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during April, 
1927, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 

only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d 

827 287,381 87,338 45,34: 
9,602 


Totals 
1,132,389 
40,409 
82,513 
45,016 
18,887 
4,595 
4,898 
9,844 
806 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Chicago Open Board ines vr 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Duluth Board of Trade.. . 

St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.. 
New York Produce Exchange. > 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange 


Totals, all markets 

For April .. 5,4§ 313,03 

TD Oe os 5 c'aaels 2 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago 2 

*Durum wheat, with exception of 390,000 bus. 
bus red. 

Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long’’ side; bushels, 000’s 
omitted): Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
April, 1927 . - 80,193 80,416 43,551 13,585 217,745 
April, 1926 .. . er 96,935 57,876 46,132 13,177 214,120 
March, 1927 84,959 48,396 15,099 235,350 
February, 77,933 49,714 15,683 231,306 
January, 68,526 48,960 13,468 220,978 
December, 60,192 46,278 13,099 214,116 
November, 63,758 50,015 15,144 237,850 
October, 1926 54,427 49,162 13,823 217,568 
September, 1926 46,780 46,899 12,814 208,728 
August, 1926 53,654 42,730 13,014 208,516 
July, 1926 52,196 31,397 12,393 183,009 
June, 1926 60,624 36,631 9,751 191,851 
May, 1926 53,831 37,618 8,359 185,616 


5 110,654 60,900 1,339,357 
3 159,012 67,511 1,915,179 
7 117,083 38,116 1,634,583 
**Hard wheat, with exception of 484,000 


85,808 





United States Flour Disappearance 

Russell's Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 
United States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 

season up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
— -————19 25-26 —— ~ 1924-25 
Crop year Crop year 
April to date to date 
6,100 5,900 6,800 
8,817 106,630 110,857 
1 16 24 


19 26 -27— 
Crop year 
to date 
6,500 
109,824 


April 
Stocks beginning 6,500 
Production 
Imports 





14,918 112,546 117,681 
,196 12,410 
6,600 5 E ,600 ,200 


Totals 
Exports A . er 
Stocks at end of period 





Totals 7,616 : 14,696 18,610 
8,551 98,225 7,58 97,850 071 


Apparent disappearance 





Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
Year begin- 
ning— 1926 19256 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
August .... 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 
September . 661 967 456 698 861 310 463 387 884 448 330 
October 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 691 536 635 966 
November .. 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 
December 1,042 828 1,390 748 608 ,.237 1,204 933 595 802 
January .... 717 875 1,053 ¥ 632 704 388 996 868 719 
February .. 842 834 1,092 665 b 236 450 992 
1,302 1,385 1,398 ,22 987 236 607 1,049 
682 710 890 32 512 35 148 609 1,140 
726 482 1,057 617 102 975 753 
1,029 596 904 765 Q 666 978 1,171 
978 815 613 775 486 433 1,195 778 


Totals. .*7,147 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 

Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000's omitted): 

1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 

10,457 10.217 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 
*Nine months, 


6,456 11,240 


1916 
7,921 








at milling 
ived since 
ills which 


r cent of 
The 1,050 


rch, 
ber, 272.9 
in April 





arch and 
7 4.2 in 


Per ct. of 

capacity 

operated 
48.4 
50 
53.: 
63.3 


47.4 


Per cent 
F of 
capacity 
operated 
50.9 
53.9 
63.5 


53.4 
59.4 


156,000 


; April, 
United 
& sales 


Totals 
,132,389 
40,409 
82,513 
45,016 
18,887 
4,595 
4,898 
9,844 
806 





339,357 
915,179 
634,583 
484,000 





‘short”’ 
3, 000's 
Totals 
217,745 
214,120 
235,350 
231,306 
220,978 
214,116 
237,850 
217,568 
208,728 
208,516 
[83,009 
191,851 
185,616 


n the 
2 crop 


924-25 
p year 
o date 
6,800 
10,857 
24 





17,681 
12,410 
6,200 





18,610 
99,071 


1 of 


1915 


330 
664 
872 
802 
719 
918 
624 
367 
642 
780 
522 


7,426 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION TALKS 








SUMMARIZED 








The Role of Phosphates in 
Bread Making 
By R. A. Barackman and C. H. Bailey 


of the University of Minnesota Farm School, St. Paul 


PHOSPHATES in yeast leavened bread doughs may 
function in two capacities, namely, the improvement 
of gas retention by the dough and the stimulation of 
yeast fermentation. Based upon Wood’s observations, 
statements have appeared in the literature that the 
effect of phosphates was registered in terms of the 
physical properties of the gluten and the dough. Such 
data as are available indicate that this effect of phos- 
phates is not of large magnitude, although such effects 
as are measurable tend in the direction of dough im- 
provement. 

Phosphates are known to accelerate zymase activity, 
and are commonly used in culture media for the propa- 
gation of yeast. In doughs to which phosphate was 
added we could detect no increase in the rate of re- 
production of yeast cells. Rate of carbon dioxide pro- 
duction in such doughs was accelerated on the addi- 
tion of phosphate, however, and it accordingly appears 
that the principal ‘effect of calcium acid phosphate is 
i) consequence of accelerated fermentation. 

In a series of practical baking tests made with 
hard spring wheat flour, an improvement of dough 
id bread qualities was observed when 0.2 and 0.4 

r cent of acid calcium phosphate was included in 
the dough formula. The rate of fermentation, “liveli- 
ness” of the dough, and the grain, texture, volume and 
lor of the finished loaf were improved when phos- 
phates were used in these proportions. 


Pre-Harvest Factors Affecting 
Wheat 
By C. E. Mangels 


Cereal Chemist, North Dakota Agricultural 
Station, Fargo 


[) IFFERENCE in quality of wheat is due very 

largely to variation in climatic conditions and soil 
fertility. The test weight per bushel and protein con- 
tent of wheat have been used as measures of quality 
in this discussion. 

Variety.—The selection of a suitable variety or 
type of wheat is important because soil and climatic 
variation cannot essentially change the inherent char- 
acteristics of a variety or type of wheat. 

Seed.—The quality of the seed used, as measured 
by test weight and protein content, has no influence on 
the quality of the resulting crop. 

Effect of Climate——Temperature and rainfall are 
the important climatic variables which affect wheat 
quality. 

High temperatures during the latter part of the 
growing season decrease the test weight per bushel. 
High temperatures in a very dry season are less in- 
jurious to test weight than in a season of normal rain- 
fall. 

High temperatures during the latter part of the 
growing season increase the protein content of wheat. 
Low rainfall also increases protein content, and tem- 
perature and rainfall are, therefore, counteracting 
factors. 

Areas producing hard, high protein wheats have 
comparatively low rainfall. The influence of relatively 
low temperatures in protein content in the northern 
hard wheat areas is counteracted by the relatively low 
rainfall of these areas. 

Soil Fertility—Soil fertility has an important ef- 
fect on wheat quality. 

Cropping systems and tillage methods affect the test 
weight of the crop. 

Protein content of wheat may be increased by 
application of nitrogenous fertilizers, and also by 
proper crop rotation systems and cultural methods. 
Legume rotations increase protein content, and offer 
the wheat grower a method of partially controlling the 
quality of the crop. 





Reducing Excessive Routine 


Work 


By M. A. Gray 


Chief Chemist of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis 


i OUTINE work is of course the most important 

factor in control work. As a matter of fact, con- 
trol work is essentially routine and its problems have 
to be faced. For the laboratory employing sufficient 
help the problem is not so serious, as most of its routine 
can be shifted to people to whom this work is less 





irksome. In this case, of course, there can hardly be 
too much of routine work. However, the smaller lab- 
oratory which does not enjoy the privilege of adequate 
help has a more vexing problem, and if the chemist in 
charge is overloaded with routine work, he will become 
too much of an automaton and lose the opportunity 
to broaden out in his profession. In other words, he is 
in danger of getting stale on the job. 

Since a certain amount of routine work has to be 
done, a chemist in the position here referred to has 
to plan his work ahead; he has to budget his time, 
so to speak, and set apart at least an hour, or possibly 
two, for other problems outside his routine work. 
This alone can prevent getting into the fatal rut, keep 
his interest in his work alive, and his brain alert. The 
only way to cut down on routine is to do only work 
that is essential and to leave undone work of doubtful 
purpose. 

I have suggested what should be done, and can 
now say how it should be done. Here is where effi- 
ciency enters into the problem. In the larger labora- 
tories, division of labor is possible, and through that 
much time can be saved. The smaller laboratories, 
however, can solve their time problem by mapping out 
their daily working routine in such a way that different 
tests will not require the attention and the time simul- 
taneously. One also has to be on the alert for short 
cuts in the routine methods, and as far as the chemical 
laboratory is concerned I will remind you of the fact 
that it is now possible to run a complete nitrogen test 
in little more than an hour, an ash test in one hour, 
and a moisture test in about the same time. In short, 
the reduction of the routine in the laboratory is only 
possible through the efficient regulation of time and 
work. It should never be forgotten that, if essential, 
the more routine the better; if not, it should be cut 
down to a minimum or discontinued. 

In conclusion I might say the chemist in charge of 
a laboratory should interest himself in the work and 
the problems of the other departments, and I here 
refer to the purchasing department, the advertising 
department, the sales department, and the operative 
department. It will keep his interest in the general 
welfare of the company, broaden his vision, and save 
him from becoming too much of a slave to the monot- 
ony of his profession. 





Shortenings Offered the Baking 
Trade 
By A. A. Schaal 


Director of the Technical Bureau of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 


HORTENINGS compose one of the most important 

classes of raw materials used in the baking indus- 
try. They impart desirable physical properties to 
baked goods, often influence appreciably the flavor, 
and in general contribute much to the palatability. 
The keeping property of baked goods, in so far as 
rancidity is concerned, is also associated closely with 
the kind of shortening employed. Fats add much to 
the energy value of baked goods. 

Butter, lard, and oleo oil are the principal shorten- 
ings derived from animal sources. Corn oil, cotton- 
seed oil products and coconut fats are the main vege- 
table shortenings. Compounds, margarines, and mix- 
tures of fish oils with other fats are from both animal 
and vegetable sources. 

Each of the various baking fields may demand spe- 
cial characteristics in shortenings. ‘Flavor, keeping 
property, consistency and creaming ability are the 
main criteria on which shortenings are selected for the 
many classes of baked goods. In biscuit and cracker 
production, for example, the keeping property of a 
shortening is of prime importance. 

The flavor of fats varies widely. Butter has out- 
standing merit in this respect, and its relatively high 
price demands that it be used with bland or mildly 
flavored fats, if with any, in order that the butter 
flavor be not covered up. 

The creaming ability of shortenings deserves care- 
ful attention. Each fat demands a special procedure 
to bring out the best creaming results. 

In their shortening value, fats differ considerably. 
Many factors are involved in a consideration of short- 
ening action, and no single property of any fat will 
reveal definitely its power to make a baked piece short. 

The fuel or energy value of the various shortenings 
is approximately the same, with the exception of butter 
and margarine, for example, which contain several per 
cent of water and have a correspondingly lower fuel 
value. On the other hand, these two shortenings may 
carry through into the baked products a vitamin value 
not associated with other fats. 

Fats are perishable products. In their storage and 
handling due recognition must be given to heat, light, 
water and air—the four principal factors influencing 
the keeping property. 


The Progress of Cereal 
. 
Chemists 
By C. H. Bailey 

of the University of Minnesota Farm School, St. Paul 
‘EREAL chemistry involves several phases of ap- 
plied biochemistry. Like biochemistry in general, 
it has only recently emerged as a special subdivision 
of the chemical sciences. Several periods in the devel- 
opment of cereal chemistry may be traced. In the 
last of these periods, physical and physico-chemical 

methods have been applied to an increasing extent. 

During the last decade, advances have been made 
by cereal chemists in several important particulars. 
A splendid spirit of co-operation has been manifested. 
This has registered in substantial progress in the 
standardization of methods. The same spirit has like- 
wise facilitated the publication of the results of obser- 
vation and research. Activities of the cereal chemists 
rave had an indirect effect in the education of all 
factors concerned with the merchandising of wheat. 
This is evidenced, for example, in the increasing atten- 
tion given to the protein content of wheat as a measure 
of market value. 

An outstanding advance has been made in the crit- 
ical examination of data resulting from the tests and 
analyses of wheat and wheat products. Loose reason- 
ing from meager data is giving place to the refined 
calculations of the statistician. Conclusions which are 
not supported by statistical analysis of the data on 
which they are based are being laid aside. This re- 
sults in a better definition of the state of our knowl- 
edge, and of limitations imposed in interpreting the 
data from the laboratory. 


Value of the Experimental 
Milling Test 
By Ralph S. Herman 


Chief Chemist of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City 


EXPERIMENTAL milling is of value for ascer- 
4 taining the nature of wheat, foretelling its utility 
in terms of yield and flour quality, as pertains to color 
and analytical data, and provides a quantity of flour 
from which baking characteristics may be ascertained. 
Tests made on this definite amount of flour permit 
of close assumptions as to the anticipated character- 
istic nature of different extractions when obtained in 
commercial milling from the same wheat or blend. 
Such information is adaptable to guiding wheat pur- 
chases and wheat blendings for the continuous main- 
tenance of similar characteristics in the different mill 
products. Strictly speaking, such a flour is not iden- 
tical with the comparative grades produced in commer- 
cial milling. Experimental milling cannot quite dupli- 
cate, it can merely approximate, but the results are 
strictly comparable. The trained operator must co- 
relate his findings. 

The experimental milling test gives precise and 
concise information which cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained. It foretells in close approximation milling 
quality, yield of wheat and characteristics of flour 
from it. If practiced in connection with experimental 
baking, it will foretell the utility of the flour in terms 
of value for specific purposes. 


Grain Fumigation 
By O. E. Gookins 


( NE of the most destructive enemies of stored wheat 

is the weevil. The rice weevil, which can be dis- 
tinguished from the granary weevil by the fact that it 
can fly, is the most common one found in wheat. ‘The 
latter is becoming extinct. ‘The female weevil lays 
125 to 275 eggs in the field and in the stored grain. 
There are, under favorable conditions, six or more 
generations a year resulting in very rapid propaga- 
tion. The adult weevil has a ravenous appetite, and 
during the 100 days of its normal life consumes a 
large amount of grain. 

In investigations by the United States government, 
the heating due to insect activities in wheat and other 
grains has been found to stop, and the temperature 
drop, upon killing the pests by fumigation. Substances 
producing a heavier than air gas have proved the most 
effective fumigants for grain in cars or in bins. Two 
commercial products achieving good results are men- 
tioned, one costing 6-10c per bu, the other 4c. 

In the large storage elevators the wheat is turned 
regularly about six times a year. This usually pre- 
vents heating, but it does not destroy or get rid of the 
weevil, their larvae, or their eggs which are buried 
inside the kernel. The handling and shrinkage costs 
are found to run about 2c bu. 





dered the Federation. P. J. Valkeapaa, 
of Helsingfors, Finland, was present, 
and spoke of the flour requirements of 
his country. Henry M. Allen, one of the 
most faithful adherents and supporters 
of the Federation, and John I. Logan, 
were among the after-dinner speakers. 

There was much singing during this 
meeting, led by the fine voice of Mr. 
Rock, and the millers learned the vocal 
possibilities of shouting in chorus the 
simple strains of 


“Hoch soll er leben! 
Hoch soll er leben! 
Dreimal hoch!” 


Once more old St. Louis, the scene of 
the first national millers’ convention, held 
some 30 years before, welcomed to its 
friendly limits a large company of mill- 
ers when, in May, 1907, the Federation 
held its fifth annual convention there at 
the famous Planters’ Hotel. The feature 
of the proceedings was an address by 
William H. Taft, then Secretary of War, 
later President of the United States. 
The attendance was less than at Mil- 
waukee. 

Papers were read by H. C. Garvin on 
“Selling Flour for Future Delivery,” 
Edgar D, Tilton on “Enlarging the Fed- 
eration,’ W. L. Harvey on “The Respon- 
sibility of the Shipper to the Railroad,” 
and by Clement B. Stern, of Milwaukee, 
on “The Political Economy of the Mill- 
ing Industry.” Henry M. Allen paid a 
tribute to the character and services of 
Herbert Bradley, and expressed the deep 
regret of the Federation at his untimely 
death. 

The business sessions were relieved by 
an entertainment at Forest Park and a 
trip down the river on the steamer City 
of Providence, both arranged by the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club. 

ANOTHER DETROIT MEETING 

The Federation met again at Detroit 
in 1908, with an attendance exceeding 
500. Mack H. Davis, formerly a miller 
of Shelby, Ohio, and once president of 
the Winter Wheat Millers’ League, had 
been sent abroad by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor as special commis- 
sioner of the United States in the inter- 
ests of the export flour trade. He made 
a report of his experiences and observa- 
tions at this meeting. F. H. Price, the 
successor of Herbert Bradley, was pres- 
ent. Thomas L. Moore, of Richmond, 
Va., R. S. Johnston, of Chicago, and 
George A. Amendt, of Michigan, were 
among those who participated in the dis- 
cussions. 

There was a trip on the steamer Tash- 
moo, during which a business session was 
held. H. B. Sparks was toastmaster at 
the banquet, at which James Ford Bell, 
of Minneapolis, afterward milling execu- 
tive of the Food Administration, made 
his first appearance, or at least his first 
speech, at a national convention. Ar- 
thur F. Langdon, of London, attended, 
and there was present a large delegation 
of Canadian millers. 

As other conventions had been notable 
for their side shows and entertainments, 
that at Chicago in May, 1909, was dis- 
tinguished by the amount of solid busi- 
ness that was transacted at its daily ses- 
sions, although just what was accom- 
plished at this meeting I confess I do not 
remember. No doubt it was important 
at the time. At any rate, it was spoken 
of as an exceptionally fine convention. 

There was a special performance at 
the American Music Hall, and a recep- 
tion and dinner at the Auditorium Hotel. 
The list of directors at this time indi- 
cates the wide field of the organization, 
and shows names of many that hereto- 
fore had not been conspicuously interest- 
ed in the Federation, including others 
who had been prominent from the begin- 
ning. Notable in the deliberations at 
this meeting were Charles T. Ballard, 
William G. Crocker and Mack H. Davis, 
the latter still in the service of the gov- 
ernment. 

There had not been a national conven- 
tion of millers in Minneapolis for 20 
years until that of the Federation in 
June, 1910. Usually the weather can be 
counted upon to behave itself reasonably 
in Minnesota during that month, but this 
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year it broke loose in a degree of un- 
seasonable heat that was unprecedented 
in the experience of the oldest inhabitant. 
A visitor from New Orleans, who ap- 
peared dressed in a suit of linen and 
wearing a Panama hat, was almost pros- 
trated, and declared that “We nevah have 
such weathah, Suh, in our country.” All 
the southern delegates felt it extremely. 

The heat was so intense and oppressive 
that it interfered with the business meet- 
ings, and so demoralized the banquet 
held in the Chateau Room of the Hotel 
Radisson that it became necessary to 
abandon it and adjourn across the street 
to a cool theater, where a very poor 
vaudeville show, which the audience un- 
mercifully guyed, supplied amusement 
for the rest of the sultry evening. 

Dwight M. Baldwin was president at 
this time, and A. L. Goetzmann secre- 
tary. The attendance broke all records, 
the daily capacity represented by mem- 
bership being 234,800 bbls. James J. 
Hill made an address, and William C. 
Brown, president of the New York Cen- 
tral Railway, also spoke. A paper was 
read by M. A. Carleton, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
had introduced durum wheat into this 
country, in defense of that grain, which 
was then the special fad of his depart- 
ment. Headquarters were at the Hotel 
Radisson, and daily meetings were held 
in the Miles Theater, opposite. There 
was an informal reception and smoker 
one night at the hotel, and an excursion 
to Lake Minnetonka. 


THE “ABOMINABLE WEATHER” 


The banquet, as originally planned, was 
really a beautiful affair, and would have 
proceeded smoothly to its close had it 
not been for the pernicious influence of 
the abominable weather. There was ex- 
cellent music, both vocal and _ instru- 
mental, for which a long program had 
been carefully arranged; there were also 
several eloquent speakers who were to 
have talked, no doubt delightfully. 

In order to start proceedings with 
some spirit, the champagne, iced until it 
was almost frozen, was served liberally 
and early in the course of the dinner. In 
this the management overplayed, for the 
effect of the intensely cold drink upon 
the intensely hot drinkers was to ex- 
hilarate them beyond control. ‘The com- 
pany took the bit in its teeth, and the 
scene became very spirited indeed. 

An attractive young woman who at- 
tempted to sing several charming selec- 
tions met with a reception so boundlessly 
enthusiastic that she found it difficult to 
proceed. She was not only applauded 
rapturously, but her hearers insisted that 
she mount upon a table and sing it over 
again. Moreover, they all became pos- 
sessed of a desire to join her in the 
chorus, or, if there was none, to impro- 
vise it. This effect so greatly pleased 
them that they attempted to sing their 
own songs, and found the result, in their 
honest opinion, superlatively good, 

This, I imagine, was the last time Mr. 
Seybt attended a national convention, at 
least it was the last time I met him at 
one. He was always profoundly affected 
by music, being a musician of parts him- 
self. He happened to sit next to me that 
night, and [I remember how moved he 
was at the tender singing of a selection 
from Godard’s “Jocelyn.” The tears 
came into his eyes; he arose at its con- 
clusion, gracefully kissed the hand of the 
fair singer and complimented her on her 
performance. I always think of him in 
connection with this little episode, it was 
so characteristic of his temperament. 

Although the supply of champagne 
was shut off, the company had gotten out 
of hand, and it was impossible to con- 
trol it or direct further proceedings in 
an orderly fashion. It was useless to 
attempt to introduce speakers or to carry 
out the prearranged program. Those 
present proceeded to have a good time 
in their own fashion. They were in no 
humor to listen to oratory, unless it was 
of their own manufacture, but much pre- 
ferred music to talk, and that of their 
own making. 

Groups, enamored of their own voices 
and sensible of the lovely harmonies they 


were producing in their own ears, set up 
individual melodies. While “Annie 
Laurie” engaged the earnest and enthus- 
iastic support of one section of the room, 
another just as emphatically and devot- 
edly sang “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
both producing their masterpieces at the 
same time, while individual quartets, 
their heads close together, did barber 
shop chords on “Old Black Joe” and 
other favorites to their great personal 
satisfaction and enjoyment. 

It was a very amusing and hilarious 
occasion, and the managers of the din- 
ner wisely concluded that, as_ protest 
was unavailing, it would be well to let 
matters take their course. After the per- 
formance had gone on until the menu 
had been served and there came a mo- 
mentary lull in the uproar, pending a 
fresh and more enthusiastic outbreak, it 
was announced that the formal program 
had been abandoned because of the heat, 
and the meeting would adjourn to the 
theater over the way, where a show 
would terminate the evening. The un- 
lucky performers received the benefit of 
what was left of the tumultuous en- 
thusiasm that had been evoked by the 
combination of cold champagne and hot 
weather at the busted banquet. 

NEVER ADEQUATELY REPORTED 

Although this event was never ade- 
quately reported in the trade press, or 
elsewhere, in print, I should say, em- 
phatically, that it was the real hit of the 
convention. 

Niagara Falls was revisited by the 
Federation in June, 1911, H. B. Sparks 
being the president. He and his party 
journeyed to the meeting place in a 
motor car, and this mode of long dis- 
tance traveling was then _ sufficiently 
novel to cause much surprise and com- 
ment. Mr. Harvey read a paper on 
mutual fire insurance for millers, and 
A. D. Baker addressed the convention on 
the same subject. J. B. McLemore also 
made an address. John M. Turner had 
succeeded Mack H. Davis as_ special 
agent of the government to investigate 
the export flour trade, and made a report 
on conditions in the markets of South 
America and the West Indies. Some 
years later he went to San Juan, Porto 
Rico, and established himself as an im- 
porter of flour and other commodities. 
In this he was very successful, becoming 
a prominent citizen of the island, and 
here he died. 

There was a smoker at this conven- 
tion and the usual banquet, while the at- 
tractions of the Falls themselves and the 
fascinating small shops in the town pro- 
vided additional interest for the visitors. 


The Late L. R. Hurd, as He Appeared 
During the Period of His Most Active 
Work in the Interest of Milling 
Trade Association 
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Perhaps recalling that the previous 
convention in Kansas City had been 
rather frivolous, and deciding that a 
more businesslike meeting was in order, 
by way of contrast, the next convention 
held there in 1912, with the much 
loved Andrew J. Hunt, president, was 
distinguished for its devotion to the busi 
ness affairs of the industry, and amuse 
ments were subordinated. 

The Kansas City Millers’ Club gave 
very enjoyable smoker, and there was 
dinner at the Hotel Baltimore, at which 
Charles F. Rock was toastmaster, not to 
forget an informal supper at the Ger 
man Village in Electric Park, but “th 
Kansas City idea,” as it was termed, was 
consistently carried out. This was to 
hold a mass conference, rather than a 
mass convention on the old lines. The 
order of business was elastic and, with 
out a set program, 300 millers discussed 
the vexed problems of the trade. These 
subjects included package differentials, 
wheat speculation, option trading, the 
handling of hedges, federal inspection of 
wheat, the cost commission’s work, the 
effect on flour prices of baking com 
binations, and the Eckhart plan of cost 
distribution. 

This formidable array of serious topics 
was faithfully and industriously debat- 
ed, and it was confessedly hard work. 
Mr. Eckhart, with his strange and un- 
conquerable proclivity for working hard, 
should have been there. He would have 
been in his element. For once he missed 
it, but he sent to the meeting a state- 
ment in which he answered the ques- 
tion, “What is the matter with milling?” 
(From time immemorial there has al- 
ways been something the matter with it) 
by saying: 

“Greater daily capacity than daily re- 
quirements. . . . Absence of foreign de- 
mand, Lack of knowledge as to 
cost of flour. Ignorance of the 
amount of wheat, required to make a 
barrel of flour. . . . Not calculating in- 
terest charges on money invested and on 
working capital. . . . Invisible loss. . 
Not counting decline in value of stock 
of wheat and flour on hand. Un- 
avoidable shutdowns. Bad debts. 

. Cost of collecting accounts through 
banks. Discounts allowed custom- 
ers for various reasons. But, be- 
yond all these, the fact that 90 per cent 
of the millers do not figure one penny 
for manufacturing and selling clear and 
low grade flour and millfeed.” I wonder 
how many of these same reasons still 
contribute to the discomfiture of the 
miller? 

Perhaps the sober diet of “the Kansas 
City idea” was too much for the diges- 
tion of the trade, or perhaps the tariff 
agitation at Washington took up the en- 
tire time and attention of the leading 
millers, but, although it was planned to 
hold a convention in St. Louis in 1913, 
it was abandoned, the regular directors’ 
meetings taking the place of it. 


AT OLD POINT COMFORT 


With renewed zeal and enthusiasm the 
spirit of the industry was invoked to 
attend the convention held at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., in May, 1914, only a few 
months before the beginning of the 
World War. This was a distinct inno- 
vation and, although the attendance was 
comparatively small, it was one of the 
most notable millers’ meetings ever held 
in the history of the American trade. 

Mark N. Mennel was president of the 
club, and Mr. Husband was in his second 
year as secretary. Many delegates were 
accompanied by their wives and daugh- 
ters, the event being regarded as a com- 
bination of outing and business duty. 
Headquarters were at that old-fashioned 
hotel, since destroyed by fire, the Cham- 
berlin, originally built to serve as a 
miniature Monte Carlo for the benefit 
of Washington politicians, on ground 
belonging to the government. 

Meetings were held in the pavilion 
overlooking Hampton Roads, and here 
a banquet was held one lovely evening 
at which that veteran of millers’ organi- 
zations, Thomas L. Moore, of the famous 
old Gallego Mills, Richmond, Va., pre- 
sided as toastmaster. No one who was 
present on this exceedingly happy occa- 
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sion will forget how the elder Mr. Men- 
nel, being called upon to sing, gave, in 
his strong, mellow voice, the French na- 
tional anthem, to the sound of which, as 
a boy, he had marched away with the 
soldiers of the empire to fight the invad- 
ing German army. None of us realized 
that, within a few weeks, that battle 
hymn would sound again over France 
invoking its people to another and a 
far more awful war. Nor will any of 
us forget the great tenderness and beauty 
with which, when called upon for an 
encore, he sang, still in French, a cradle 
song. With this song, he said, he used 
to put to sleep his little son Mark, of 
whom he was so proud, now a man and 
the president of the Federation, to which 
he, himself, was always devoted. 

rhere was a trip to historic James- 
town, conducted by the Richmond mill- 
ers, on a Warm and sunny day, and dur- 
ing it a meeting was held in the cabin 
of the steamer Smithfield that carried 
us up the Potomac River. 

The prime object of the convention 
was to bring about, if possible, a better 
understanding between the millers and 
the steamship lines, and secure a parity 
of ocean rates between wheat and flour 
for export. A conference was arranged 
between the exporting millers and repre- 
sentatives of the ocean carriers. To this 
came about 15 of the leading eastern 
steamship officials, including P. A. S. 
Franklin, Paul Gottheil, William G. 
Sickel, A. C, Fetterolf, W. J. Love, H. 
C. Blackiston and others, journeying to 
the convention by boat from New York. 

Che joint meetings were extremely in- 
teresting, and as a result of them an 
iwreement that was mutually satisfac- 
tory was arrived at and might have been 
carried out had it not been that the ad- 
vent of the war plunged ocean trans- 
portation into chaos and, when it was 
over, entirely new conditions prevailed. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR 


Che war had been going on in its ruth- 
less and bloody course almost a year 
chen, at the Hotel Secor, in Toledo, the 
next convention of the Federation was 
held in June, 1915. Our own country 
was sympathetic to the allies but still 
officially neutral, although most of us 
felt that, if Germany persisted in her 
policy of sinking neutral ships, it would 
not be long before the United States 
would be compelled to enter the terrible 
conflict. The general situation was 
ominous and depressing. Mark N. Men- 
nel continued as president, the attend- 
ince was rather light, and business ses- 
sions were held in Zenobia Hall, the 
proceedings being confined to informal 
talks on trade topics. 

There was an excursion to Put-in-Bay 
and a dinner, at which C. B. Jenkins 
acted as toastmaster. I recall the en- 
thusiasm aroused by the patriotic speech 
of Bernard J. Rothwell on this occa- 
sion. There was nothing very neutral 
about it. The St. Louis Millers’ quartet 
attended, and gave us some excellent 
music. This through the courtesy of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club. 

For myself, I had lately returned 
from delivering the flour raised by the 
Millers’ Belgian Relief Movement; an 
experience that had taken me into the 
scene of hostilities, Belgium being occu- 
pied by the German forces at the time 
of my visit. As a result, I was rather 
worn and jaded, and deeply impressed 
hy what I had seen and the seriousness 
of the prospect. I gave a talk on Bel- 
sian relief, illustrated by lantern slides, 
one evening during the convention, and 
had some difficulty, I remember, in stand- 
ing the strain of it. 

For the following five years no con- 
ventions of the Federation were held, 
their place being taken by open meet- 
ings of directors, delegates and mem- 
bers, the attendance at which, while rep- 
resentative, was relatively small. It was 
planned to have an outing and camp 
meeting in the Ozark Mountains, and 
preliminary preparations to this end had 
been made, but the entry of our country 
into the war caused the abandonment of 
the proposal. 

During the war there was the most 
complete co-operation among American 
millers that ever occurred, or that could 
possibly be devised. There were in- 
numerable meetings, but no conventions. 
Under the Food Administrator, Herbert 
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David R. Sparks, Who Was an Active 
Participant in Early Meetings of Millers 


Hoover, with James Ford Bell as milling 
executive, perfect co-operation was es- 
tablished. This, however, is another mat- 
ter and does not come within the limits 
of my subject. 

There was sufficient humor in some of 
the incidents of this remarkable period 
of trade history, but, as a whole, it was 
grim and serious business, this battle 
with the enemy, hunger, in which the 
American milling industry acquitted it- 
self valiantly and honorably, rising to 
heights of sacrifice and devotion never 
before reached, and performing a service 
of supreme value to the country and its 
allies. 

The next Federation convention was 
held in Chicago in 1921, at the newly 
opened Drake Hotel, the attendance be- 
ing both large and enthusiastic. The 
pleasure of my associates and myself was 
overshadowed by the very recent death 
of Charles H. Challen, our Chicago man- 
ager, to whom we were personally great- 
ly attached, and who, during his long 
career, had been of much service to the 
Federation, at one time acting as its 
treasurer. 

Mr. Goetzmann was president. Henry 
C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
made an address. Mr. Eckhart spoke 
on the “Eckhart Plan.” Mr. Rothwell 
participated in the discussion of it. Mr. 
Hargis, president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, presented the grain sit- 
uation from the trade’s point of view, 
with reference to the Capper-Tincher 
bill, then under consideration. Alfred 
Brandeis, formerly of the enforcement 
division of the Food Administration, 
spoke. 

Moving pictures showing the develop- 
ment and status of the American ship- 
ping marine were presented, with a talk 
on the subject by Mr. Lane, advertising 
manager of the United States Shipping 
Board. Mr. King, director of the Port 
of Norfolk, spoke on the shipping facili- 
ties of that city, and moving pictures 
were shown of the new automatic flour 
loading machinery with which it was 
equipped. 

At the dinner, C. B. Jenkins being 
toastmaster, an address was made by 
George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 
Admiral Benson, formerly chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, also 
addressed the company. 

A function not included on the official 
program, but one that I personally great- 
ly enjoyed, was the opportunity afforded 
me to meet, at a breakfast given early 
one morning, 250 of our friends who 
were attending the convention. 


LARGE ATTENDANCE AT KANSAS CITY 


The last regular millers’ mass conven- 
tion I attended and, until this one, the 
last held by the Federation, was at Kan- 
sas City, in June, 1922, when Charles L. 
Roos was president. Again the very 
large attendance indicated the interest 
felt in such events by the trade body. 

There was a dinner of the Federated 
Flour Clubs, which met at the same time, 
a delightful luncheon, with golf after- 
ward, at the Hillcrest Country Club, and 
a banquet at which Lincoln E. Moses 





presided, being introduced by Theodore 
F. Ismert. At the business sessions, Dr. 
Alonzo E. Taylor made a very interest- 
ing address. Jacques Luchsinger and L. 
Witsenburg, of Amsterdam, spoke, and 
trade questions were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. On the morning of the last day 
of this convention we welcomed at break- 
fast on the hotel roof a large number 
of our friends, and had a very cheerful 
and representative party. 

It was not a convention, but as it was 
the most impressive meeting of millers 
I ever saw, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning the dedication of Trinity Church, 
Arkansas City, Kansas, on Dec. 14, 1922. 
Andrew J. Hunt, formerly president of 
the Federation, had been the senior war- 
den of this church. 

After his death, in 1918, his many 
friends in the trade raised a fund to be 
used as a memorial to him and, in seek- 
ing the form which it was to take, 
learned that the church in which he had 
been so greatly interested during his 
lifetime planned to build a new edifice. 
It was decided that no more fitting use 
could be made of the fund than to add 
it to that which had already been raised 
for this purpose. This was done, and 
formed a considerable part of the cost 
of the building. In addition, the com- 
mittee caused to be made a beautiful 
bronze tablet to be placed in the church 
in Mr. Hunt’s memory. 

It was for the purpose of assisting in 
the dedication and of presenting this 
tablet that about 40 representatives of 
the industry, including a number of his 
associates in the milling division of the 
Food Administration, in which he had 
served with conspicuous ability, assem- 
bled on this notable occasion. These 
came from widely separated parts of the 
country, and were truly representative 
of the spirit of the trade. 


TRIBUTE TO ANDREW J. HUNT 

The services were most impressive, be- 
ing conducted by Bishop Wise, of Kan- 
sas, a personal friend of Mr. Hunt, 
Bishop Thurston, of Oklahoma, assisting. 
Several of the visitors spoke briefly in 
appreciation of the lovable character of 
their friend, and the deep affection in 
which he was held by all who knew him. 
The tablet bore his likeness in relief, and 
the following inscription: 

“In loving memory of Andrew J. 
Hunt, who lives in their affectionate re- 








The Miller and His 


N pursuit of the heroic, the romantic 

and the impressive as likely timber 

with which to construct their motion 
picture plots, contestants who submitted 
scenarios in a competition recently spon- 
sored by the Minneapolis Journal and 
Finkelstein & Ruben, theater operators, 
borrowed largely from the milling scene 
and its characters. Even the glorified 
football star, who in our story books 
dashes 90 yards for the winning touch- 
down in the last half second of play, 
fell into secondary position as most pop- 
ular hero, giving way to the millowner, 
a member of his family, or one of his 
employees. 

“The miller proved to be a most pop- 
ular character with the contestants,” 
Neil H. Swanson, managing editor of the 
Minneapolis Journal, said. “Nearly 100 
of the scenarios submitted had something 
to do with the milling industry. The 
characters included millowners, their 
sons and daughters, young operative 
millers and office employees.” Newspa- 
per men, college athletes and radio an- 
nouncers were also popular. 

The dominant impression outside of 
the industry is that all millers are 
wealthy, judging by the tenor of the 
manuscripts. The phrase “a rich and 
influential miller” was oft repeated. 

It was suggested that, owing to the 
prominence of Minneapolis as a milling 
center, it was natural for the contestants 
to bring the industry into their scenarios 
to bolster up their local color, since the 
filming of the prize winning scenario is 
to be done in Minneapolis. 

The first prize winner, Miss Eleanor 
Haas, Minneapolis, did not employ the 
milling device. Second prize, however, 
was won by Mrs. J. Gordon Boyer, Min- 
neapolis, for a scenario called “A Ro- 
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membrance, this memorial is here placed 
by his friends among the American mill- 
ers who, by assisting in the building of 
this church, sought to testify to the 
honor and esteem in which he was held 
by them and by others of their industry 
who knew and loved him.” . 

“And what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

Men of many creeds and denomina- 
tions, and some who openly professed no 
religious convictions, came together with- 
in the walls of the beautiful little church 
and joined in the services. It was writ- 
ten on this occasion: “They will assist 
in dedicating a church; they will pay 
tribute to the memory of Andrew J. 
Hunt, but more: they will thereby dedi- 
cate themselves and, through their influ- 
ence and example, the industry they rep- 
resent, to a higher conception and a more 
active exposition, in word and deed, of a 
far greater and more beneficent prin- 
ciple of living; a principle which accepts, 
as essential to true progress and success, 
the existence of the soul in, with and 
behind all human and material aspira- 
tions; the soul which is unsatisfied unless 
there be, withal, the sense of kindly in- 
terrelation between men and a common 
basis of confidence and friendship.” 

A PERSONAL “CONVENTION” 

In April, 1923, there being no Federa- 
tion convention that year, I resolved to 
have one of my own. This was held at 
Rochester, and was very private and ex- 
elusive. Dr. William J. Mayo presided. 
I was the subject of discussion and the 
attendance was limited, consisting of sev- 
eral physicians and surgeons, a number 
of internes, a group of white-clad nurses 
and the undertaker, hovering unostenta- 
tiously in the background. All seemed 
greatly interested in the proceedings. 

The preliminary ether party was en- 
joyed by all, save possibly myself, and, 
at the main business session, Dr. Mayo 
gave a marvelous exhibition of skill in 
carving, followed by an equally deft per- 
formance in sewing, which elicited much 
approving comment from the spectators. 

From this thrilling experience I recov- 
ered sufficiently to participate in the an 
niversary celebration of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, in November, 1923, which was 
the last time I have had the pleasure of 
meeting and greeting a considerable 
body of millers until this evening. 


Mill in the Movies 


mance in Flour,’ which had to do with 
the career of a miller’s son who started 
in the business from “the ground up.” 

One entrant had a character called 
“Mr. Pillsburn,” and another “Mr. Wash- 
bury.” Another introduced a light touch 
by having the heroine fall in love with 
a handsome young man who attracted 
her attention by falling “into a flour 
bin.” <A scenario entitled “A Flowery 
Romance” ended up with the heroine 
setting the wedding date for June, and 
the hero replying, “Eventually, Why Not 
Now?” 

A certain Mr. Wheat appeared in one 
scenario, while another featured a “fiery 
youth, black hair, flashing brown eyes, 
tall, broad, and good to look upon,” who 
got a job as a grain buyer for a Min- 
neapolis mill, and after leading too cy- 
clonic a social life made the error of 
selling 20,000 bus wheat when he should 
have bought that amount, for which he 
lost his job. He subsequently reformed 
and became an artist. One contestant 
submitted a theme which narrated the 
events centering about a kidnaping of a 
fabulously wealthy miller’s child. 

Entrants also showed a penchant for 
including scenes wherein princes and 
barons made tours of the milling district. 


Connects with Terminal 

Burrato, N. Y.—The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad placed two freight cars on 
the tracks of the barge canal terminal 
at the foot of Genesee Street recently, 
making a direct connection: with the 
railroads at the terminal. ‘This service 
had been disputed for many years, end- 
ing with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission directing that cars be furnished, 
starting this year. 








A KANSAS CITY paper recently re- 
ferred to the applause that recalled a 
well-known actor numerous times before 
the curtain of a local theater as “mute 
evidence” of the appreciation of the pub 
lic. Something like the acclamation with 
which this column has been received, and 
which therefore urges us to continue it. 


* * 


When Is a Slogan Not a Slogan? 

A writer in Printers’ Ink recently 
questioned the value of slogans in busi- 
ness. An “Ask Me Another” contest in 
his home led him to the conclusion that 
only those slogans that mentioned the 
name of the product that was being ad- 
vertised were of real value. He states 
that the well-known slogan of “Even- 
tually—Why Not Now?” was attributed, 
by four out of the eight people asked, 
to Postum. On the other hand, the full 
company was able to fill in the missing 
word in “I’d Walk a Mile for a " 

* * 

A NEWS ITEM recently said that a 
cat, which had kept the neighborhood 
aroused for hours with its cries, was 
finally discovered in a rat trap. Some 
flour millers believe that this is some- 
what akin to the unusual position of the 
speculator in flour this year. 

* * 

FLOUR is used for all kinds of pur- 
poses other than baking. In Cuba, a 
large amount is expended annually in 
dusting tobacco plants in order that 
Hessian or green fly, or whatever does 
the damage to tobacco, shall not ruin 
our supply of Corona Coronas. A news- 
paper recently told of a new use, how- 
ever. A number of carloads’ were 
shipped from Michigan to Hollywood for 
use as movie “snow.” ‘There are some 
good arguments in favor of white flour, 
after all. 

* * 
Not What He Meant 

Guy Hickok recently made what might 
be termed an unfortunate choice of ad- 
jectives when writing to the Brooklyn 
Eagle with reference to a statue that 
had just been unveiled in Camembert, 
Normandy, to the memory of Mme. Jus- 
tine Harel, the originator of the famous 
cheese bearing the village’s name. Mr. 
Hickok attributed its popularity, in part, 
to its “stable” qualities. 

* . 

A WRITER recently used the simile 
“welcome as the flowers in spring.” The 
flour milling industry this year can sup- 
ply another: “Unwelcome as flour in the 
spring.” 

* “ 

“MOVEMENT GROWS TO END 
MINING BY WOMEN IN INDIA,” 
ran a newspaper headline the other day. 
In the United States a similar movement 
with a view to the elimination of women 
from the occupation of digging for gold 
would obtain much masculine support. 


« ” 


How Much a Ton? 

W. G. Skelly, president of the Skelly 
Oil Co., was once a worker in the oil 
fields. The rapidity of his advancement 
has not dulled his sense of values. The 
other day he asked a friend to breakfast 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel, New York. 
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When the check for $6 was handed to 
Mr. Skelly, he scanned each item care- 
fully and the greatest holdup seemed 
to him to be the bran flakes at 70c an 
ounce or so. He asked the waiter how 
the hotel could possibly sell bran so 
cheaply. The waiter, in all seriousness, 
said: “I expect that they make it up on 


the rooms.” 
* * 


An Arabian Dish 

Two men came staggering through the 
thrilled crowd, carrying a tinned copper 
tray, five feet across, ringed round its 
edge by white rice in an embankment a 
foot wide and six inches deep, filled with 
legs and ribs of mutton till they toppled 
over. It needed two or three victims to 
make in the center a dressed pyramid of 
meat such as honor prescribed. The cen- 
ter pieces were the boiled, upturned 
heads, propped on their several stumps 
of neck so that the ears, browned like 
old leaves, flapped out on the rice. . . . 
A procession of minor helpers bore the 
small cauldrons in which the cooking had 
been done. From them they ladled out 
over the main dish all the inside and out- 
side of the sheep; little bits of yellow 
intestine, the white tail cushion of fat, 
brown muscles and meat, all swimming 
in the liquid butter and grease of the 
seething.—T. E. Lawrence in “Revolt in 
the Desert.” 

* * 

THERE ARE a number of English 
judges whose sense of humor—or lack of 
it, as many an Englishman avers—leads 
them to ask silly questions during a 
trial. A famous one once asked what 
golf was. The other day a judge asked 
what a hot dog was and, on being in- 
formed that it was a form of sausage 
sandwich, remarked that he thought it 
might be an Alsatian. 


- * 


Good King Hal 

Henry VIII, King of England, was 
famed not only for his matrimonial ad- 
ventures, but also for his epicurean pro- 
clivities. A sixteenth century manu- 
script, containing directions for the man- 
agement of his household, shows that he 
knew what was best in the way of bread. 
“His Highness’ baker shall not put alum 
in the bread, or mix rye, oaten or bean 
flour with the same; and if detected shall 
be put in the stocks.” This excerpt from 
the document speaks for itself, as does: 
“The brewers are not to put any brim- 
stone in the ale.” 


Answers to Questions About the 
Milling Business 


Quiz No. 3 

1. London, Eng., where it is the prin- 
cipal wheat trading exchange. 

2. August, 1926. 

3. American. 

4. Argentina. 

5. Montreal. 

6. 4-lb British loaf. 

7. Lightning. 

8. Secretary of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. Manager of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal. President of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. General manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. 

9. Minnesota, Kansas, Missouri. 

10. Kurope. 

11. The nine are: Chicago, Chicago 
Open, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Du- 
luth, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New York, 
Seattle. 

12. 4.5 bus. 


If you have two loaves of bread, sell 
one and buy a lily.—Chinese Proverb. 
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Midnight Intruder (politely): “Pray 
don’t be alarmed, Madam. I am demon- 
strating how poorly you are protected 
against thieves. I represent the Never- 
fail burglar alarm system. I have a 
specimen of their device in my bag. 
Permit me to exhibit it.’—Punch, 


* 


SHOULD BE A TRICYCLE 

The vicar was taking to task one of 
the young members of his flock. 

“William,” he said, “I hear you have 
been raising false hopes in several maid- 
en hearts. If rumor does not lie, you 
are engaged to one girl in this village, 
another in Little Mudford, and a third 
in Ditchley. How do you come to do 
such a thing?” 

William grinned uneasily. 

“Why, parson,” he explained, “I’ve got 
a bicycle.”—Tit-Bits. 

P . . 

“Do you know a chap who can lend 
me 200 frances?” 

“Yes, an American.” 

“An American! I should say not, he 
would want it back!’—Le Rire (Paris). 
* . 

Turk One: 
wives over next 

bridge.” 

Turk Two: “A big affair?” 

Turk One: “No, no—just the two of 
us—only 16 tables.”—Judge. 

: 7 . 


“We want you and your 
Wednesday night for 


“Mary, is my bath ready?” 

“All but the hot water, ma’am, it’s all 
ready.” 

“What's the matter with the hot wa- 
ter?” 

“Tt’s cold, ma’am.”—Answers, 
* * 


Teacher: “What is the ‘Order of the 
Bath’ ?” 
Kid: “Pa first, then Ma, then us kids, 


and then the hired girl.”—Life. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 


The Procter & Gamble Co. desires 
the services of several high grade 
salesmen in the territories of Chi- 
cago and the East, to sell Crisco to 
the bakery and large consuming 
trade; experience in selling shorten- 


June 8, 1927 


SALESMAN WANTED 


A medium size Kansas mill located 
in a very fine wheat section has an 
opening for a high class salesman 
who is well acquainted in the min- 
ing and steel districts of West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio; we 
will only employ a man who is a 
hard worker and can produce when 
given the proper co-operation Ad- 
dress 510, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AN 80-BBL WESTERN NEBRASKA MILL 
needs services of a young married man, 
familiar with flour management, etc., also 
chemistry; prefer one with carload buyer 
following, west of Mississippi. Address 
1174, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS FLOUR SALESMAN, WESTERN PEN 
sylvania or Ohio preferred; five years’ « 
perience with Russell-Miller Milling ¢ 
A. Routman, 2218 Kensington Aven: 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


GRADUATE CHEMIST, WITH 12 YEAR 
experience, desires position as chemist 
in grain purchasing department, wi 
large mill or elevator company. Addr 
1191, care Northwestern Miller, Minnea 
olis 


AS TRAVELING REPRESENTATIV},, 
selling flour, yeast, malt or bakery su 
plies; years of experience with successf 
record; services available after July 
Address 1184, care Northwestern Milk 
Minneapolis. 


A SALESMAN WITH 13 YEARS’ CAR-LOT 
flour selling experience and a following 
in eastern Pennsylvania wants positic 
with quality northwestern or southwest- 
ern mill; reference and bond. Addre 
1171, care Northwestern Miller, Minneay; 
olis. 


AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF MIL 
of 100 bbls capacity or up or assistar 
in larger plant; experienced in moder 
country mills; good references, also qual 
fications; married. Address Thomas MclI 
veen, care General Delivery, Northfiek 
Minn. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 5600 BBL 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; hav 
practically spent entire life in mills o 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnis! 
references as to ability and habits. Ad 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis. 


MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT- 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat, in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls 
capable of making improvements in mill 
where needed and producing high qualit 
products; excellent references; age 36 
Address 507, care Northwestern Miller 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD 


AS MILL 
ment or 


MANAGER, GRAIN DEPART 
sales, southwestern mill pre 
ferred; 18 years’ experience wheat buying 
and blending, selling flour and packagé 
cereals; also executive experience; inter 
view desired at my expense. Address 
1183, ‘‘Kansas,"’ care Northwestern Miller 
Kansas City, Mo, 


BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
Pployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1173, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


YEARS AS 
laboratories; 


CHEMIST GRADUATE, 16 
chief chemist in large mill 
understand milling and the superintend- 
ent miller’s problems and can work with 
him; good judge of all kinds of wheat 
and can make rapid and accurate analy 
ses of same; let me hear from you. Ad 
dress 1197, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WITH 12 
ence wants connection with live north- 
western or southwestern mill for Ohio 
territory; have friendship and confidence 
of best bakers and jobbers; can produce 
volume of business and hold it; can fur- 
nish the best of references. Address Box 
1190-606, care Northwestern Miller, 545 


YEARS’ EXPERI- 


ICTOR STROUBINSKY, a Polish artist, painted the water color illus- 
tration, “Awaiting the Wheat,” which appears on the cover of this 
week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller. The painting depicts a con- 
temporary pastoral scene in Poland. Strong, almost glaring, colors are 
used by this artist, and the scene is handled in a somewhat abrupt and bonus. Write in detail to Bulk 
rigid manner, in harmony with the theme. The peasants portrayed are ae: Riga sone —— = : 
garbed in the national costume, presumably being inhabitants of some ; 4 iy ne hg og pee dl my pa 
ne » re / F 
remote district of Poland. or two mills; will show past record to 
justify proposition; commission basis with 
drawing account. Address 1196, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ing not necessary; age 28 to 35 pre- Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
ferred; these positions are perma- 
nent and have future; salary and *“LOUR SALESMAN WITH YEARS OF EX- 
perience and knowledge of foreign mar- 
kets and languages, at present employed 
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FOR SALE—CORCORAN 





AS FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN IN 
Illinois; well acquainted with trade in 
central and southern part of state; re- 
sponsible parties can testify as to my 
ability. Address G. F. M., care North- 
western Miller, 166 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


INDIANA SALESMAN WITH EXTENDED 
acquaintance among flour buyers, serving 
for many years a large southwestern mill- 
ing firm, seeks a new connection with 
mill making quality flour, either spring 
or Kansas. Address 1161, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
the confidence and following of bakers 
nd jobbers in eastern Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois is open for prompt connection 
with spring wheat mill; aggressive work- 
r; clean cut. Address 501, care North- 


vestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER'S PO- 
tion in mill of 1,000 bbls or larger; 20 
ears’ experience in milling; have had 
harge of larger and small mills, also 
ive had training in cereal chemistry and 
cnow its application to milling. If you 
re looking for a man of ability with thor- 


ugh training and experience, address 
1198, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
polis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WILL SELL MY INTEREST IN A WHOLE- 
sale flour and bakery supply business, 
established 10 years, in California; city 
1nd towns surrounding contain over 2,000,- 
000 people; good opportunity for young 
man; owner wishes to retire. Address 
1175, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
ipolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








'LOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL CA- 
pacity, in good running order; also bak- 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, 
close in on pavement; in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; population 40,000; the only 
mill in the city; for quick sale will take 
$35,000; owner retiring from business. 
Apply to E. McCarthy, Regina, Sask. 


MILL AND 
Warehouse, Corcoran, Cal., on Tulars 
(Dry) Lake, where finest grain in world 
is grown; storage capacity 7,000 tons; 
have big established trade on our brand 
of dairy and poultry feeds; keep two 10- 
ton trucks busy on local business; carload 
business has unlimited possibilities; $25,- 
000 cash required; I have been sick in bed 
five months and must sell. S. C. Dunlap, 
owner, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE 


Five 28-inch Schutz-O'Neil mills 
Excellent condition; attractive prices 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 
13 Park Row, New York, N. Y 
Barclay 0603 


MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT 
a considerable sacrifice complete equip- 
ment for a 500-bbl practically new Wolf, 
late style mill, complete with motors, ex- 
perimental mill and laboratory equipment; 
we will dismantle and ship priced on 
board cars or delivered to your station. 
Write or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 
5601 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED 


Machinery for 
Oatmeal Mill 
Particularly 


Rolled Oats 
Machinery 


Offers with diagram for com- 
plete up-to-date Mill or offers 
of single special machines to 
“E. M.” care of Street’s, 6 
Gracechurch St., London, 
England. 











SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








500 bbls daily capacity? 


party. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Milling Business for Sale 


Do you want to buy an old-established milling business with mill of 
Present owners desire to retire, as there is 
nobody in the family to succeed to the business and continue it. Business 
has been conducted in the same family for many years; brands are well 
known in both domestic and export markets which can be served from 
the mill. Location in northern Indiana on main east and west trunk line, 
in good wheat territory. Business has been mostly in car lots, but a good 
local and sectional business might be developed in less than car lots. 
Possession will be given immediately on reasonable terms to responsible 


Address 500-bbl mill, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 








CONFIDENCE 


WISELY PLACED 
ASSURES INVESTMENT SUCCESS 


WELLS-DICKEY COMPANY 


EstTaBLIsHeD 1878 
Grounb Fitoorn, MCKNIGHT BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 











Riverside Code 





FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Per Copy $12.50 











LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 


























In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 





FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Milled: with: Care ‘from 
Select Funcy: Mic higan Winter }VAcat 


Ac4G /VOIGT’S ‘SELF: "RISING: FCOUOR | as 
OLCUMBIAN: Hae”  Wrreat -Fancr Parent 


CQ, 


CRAND: RAPIDS: MICHICAN: U:S:A 








Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 
TEKONSHA, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. "gros" Bese” 


ST FINE BISCUIT FLOUR gi 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
@ quality Peculiar to This Section. 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 
“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 








Jackson Grain & Milling Co. 
SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Beans 


JACKSON, MICH. 


OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
Michigan wheat. We grind no wheat but wagon 
deliveries and receipts from nearby territory — 
the best wheat section of the state. Plain and 
Self-Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 
TxHos, H. Hyswop, Proprietor. 














‘* Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 


White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 
ee 99 Fancy Patent 
Choice Michi, 
ARBE Winter Wheat 
Write for samples Flours 
Robinson Code 
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#@% LEADING MILLS OF MONTANA AND WYOMING &@% 


Aveust SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 
W.C. Boeke, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 








in 


. MILLERS OF 
HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 


Cascane, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 
North Central Mon- - 
Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
'T must pe GOO? sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
L it one a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 
CASCADE convince you. 
Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
(irain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 
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POLSON MILLING COMPANY 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 
We invite correspondence POLSON, MONTANA 


SVAN RRA MEM MAhMrna»«ne a a;aLAH A 


SN 


Sy o> GEC on ee 





—s 


Color Commands 
Attention! 
Move your products more 
quickly—pack them in 


Raymond Rope 
MONTANA CHIEF Judith Milling Company Paper Bags 


The better flour HOBSON, MONTANA : 
STANFORD MILLING CO. with your brand name 
printed in color. 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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STANFORD, MONTANA Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH Made from the famous 
BASIN where the better wheat grows JuDITH BASIN WHEAT 














Grascow FLour Mitut Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 

Xor performance Spring Wheat Flour 

Figures covering a i) Bakers’ Trade Solicited 


Ve) ROLLER MILL \\ GLASGOW, MONTANA 
~ INSTALLATION — | 


in your plant. 


s 
v4 
ra 

SALES,OFFICES %, 
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r ; Minnéapolis ty 

STORAGE {The Raymond Bag Co. Kanshe City Z 
NO. OBLIGATION Z| ae Y) {Middletown, Ohi : er i 
THE WOLF CO.. TRANSIT mA 4 | “a 
CHAMBERSBURG, THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. | . / f. 

; PENNA. | Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ary Established 1774 UN IFORMITY Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


George Urban Milling Co. 


§VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 








- @he Continental Milling Co. 


Mixed Cars A Specialty 























a Millers of 
y Soft Winter Wheat Flour excluszvely 
yf 
GEU N, < siden Vf y 
Buanps : Office: 327 S. Hanover Street Gronox P Unni: View Prongent Buffalo, N. Y. 
PATAPSCO F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer — 
ers MAID OF GOLD BALTIMORE, Mp. B. F. OrTMAN, Superintendent l . S. A 
Founded 1795 THE BEST FLOUR 
The Raymond-Hadley Company uaKeS BEST BREAD 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 

a al * YW Dp, ring’ ‘ 
MILLERS anp EXPORTERS Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
U.S.A should get acquaint- 


44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, ed with our Flour. 














THORNTON & CHESTER 
MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








This pennant bag or 
he. oocltty ig FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1nc 
mark of quality the FLOUR MILLERS 
works ever. LOcKPORT.N.Y. 





MIXED QUICK 
CARS DELIVERY 
PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
° ° °Wae GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ct 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP'N 


MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CoO. Geneva, New York 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 































































BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS New Jersey Flour Mills 
CORPORATION CLIFTON, N. J. 
“Banner Mills” | BUFFALO,N. Y. Millers of High Grade Flour 
1,000 Barrels Capacity — 5 Located only ten miles from 
J > ; TO y '1LE AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON'S BEST “ 
“Quality Flour”’ ““Unexcelled Service’’ ah <a PRIDE VICTOR C oe Spring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent New York 
Flour H i Winter The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
King Victor Patent CUMBERLAND, MD. 
Short Spring Patent High Grade Spring and Winter Flours F. & R.’s 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT ' ’ 
i i nc., Pittsford, N. Y. snter W GENUINE 
Victor Flour Mills, I ; Winter Wheat Patent GLUTEN FLOUR 
P Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
When Prices requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Are High it Manufactured by 
to “ The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Pays to Ba FLOUR ANALYSES Teter Reo 
e Best 40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 77) 


you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Sahanstery 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





DUNLOP MILLS 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Winter Wheat Flour— Domestic and Export 


Correspondence Solicited 



































THE FRASER COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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NEW WHEAT IS JUST OVER THE HILL .. 


. . The world’s finest ele- 
vator and an experienced staff constantly in touch with every element 
of the Southwestern wheat situation are here at your command. 





We can hold your business only by keeping your confidence. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A” —6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 














SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 


900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








GOOD WHEAT is the 
first step in the produc- 
tion of GOOD FLOUR 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer 


Manager of our Mer- 
chandising Department 
make your selections. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 


Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
WHEAT 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially to serve those who 
require especial quality 
selections. 


Moore-Seaver 


1 : ‘ 
Grain Co. 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 















MILLING 
WHEAT 
MERCHANTS 


T IS OUR JOB to know the 
miller’s requirements and to 
assist him in meeting them with 
strong wheat, weaker wheat or 
cheaper wheat, —as the condition 
may demand. And to help him 
fill his needs to the very best 
price advantage. 


Our facilities are unexcelled 
at this terminal. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 











om ~~ 

* MARSHALL HALL “ 
GRAIN CORPORATION 

®t», 206 Merchants Exchange s 
Tap, St. Louis, Mo. of i) 








SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
High-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 

































1927 


PL 
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SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN (0 


= aKANSAS CITY MISSOURI S&= ; 


YOU SHOULD BE IN TOUCH WITH US 


There are many excellent concerns in this market 
but not every one can give the very best service in 
every case. Our MILLING WHEAT service for 
millers has proved most satisfactory to a large 
and steadily growing connection. 



















































oF HONSDALE. PRESIDENT 
F. C. VINCENT, Vice PRresipeNt 
F.L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 





E. F. EMMONS 
A. THEIS 

J. Oh erouck 
J.BA CH 
J.O'1 DOWD 





F. 
F. 
K. 
B. 





| Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


. P ° Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
H d With years of experience 
ar ‘ a Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
to guide us we have built 


Winter up a system of standard 
Milling uniform grades of milling | | MILL FEEDS SESS. SOmmsstcomany 





























Wh wheat which our custom- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
C, L. FONTAINE, Jr., Presiden Capital $50,000.00 
eat ers know are dependable oni i 
at all times. 
aeae Direct from Kansas 
2,000,000 Bushels Storage at Your Service HEAT JOHN HAYES 
for GRAIN CO. 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 
Uhlmann Grain Co. 2 eines aneieaiiiiion a 
Chicago Kansas City COMMISSION CO. ew Kansas Wheat 
Soft Winter Wheat Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. WICHITA KANSAS. 


























Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 

Ames-Barnes Co., New York 

Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
38 Chamber of MINNEAPOLIS, 
Commerce e MINN. 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 
Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 


We Specialize in 


Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT 


ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 












. Registered in the 

Trademarks United States and 
ForeignCountries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 

Century (Complete Files Registered 

Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 




















Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 











Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 











Straight ESTABLISHED 1878 
Country Run 
Wheat 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 


Kansas Hard 
Missouri Red 
We have no elevator 








Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 























Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 


Red River Valley Wheat. 
FARGO, N.D. 













CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 


Write us. 


















F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 








“White Jacket” 


“Perfection” 


Pure Spring Wheat Flour 





Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big 

bread-yielding power, the big loaf-volume that 

goes with it and last, but not least, the incom- 

parable loaf-quality it produces. For real bak- 

ing results, use our strong Nortu Dakota Pure 
Spring Wueat Fours. 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Capacity 2,000 Barrels Daily 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 








“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Bye flour, 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 

















PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cutfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 
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ALL 


GRADES 





OF MILLFEED 





One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


PESSCEHSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSTHSSSSSCSSHEKESRSTCETESEERESRRSSERERRETSRECRSRSSEER Eee eee eeeeeee: 

















When in the 


market for MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


JSSCSSCSCCSSERSRERERESER EEE Reeeeeeeeeees 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schavenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


SILITILILIL IIIT iii ii iit iiiiiiiiiiis 








TILT TIT TTT 




















y05 E PH’s 


100 LBS. NET 






AMERICAN ForRE BLDG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


ELLY Aourco. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bitice'Frox™ 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. S. . EDW ARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
| _“ % 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 




















* 
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PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Shippers of 
Millstuffs 


H. W 


Mir 


EHMANN & CO. 
ineapolis, Minn. 





E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave, CHICAGO, ILL 


C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


C. KE. SCHEARER 
FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Lours, Mo. 














W. P. RONAN 


SPRING 


KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 


given to 
the bakery t 


332 So. La Salle St. 


rade 


CHICAGO 





Jw. S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Flour . Feed . Sugar 
Special attention to orders from 


Jobbers and Bakers in Southern 
Illinois and adjacent territory. 


D. P. YOUNG & CO., Carbondale, II. 


McINTOSH-SNYDER CO. 
Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 C. of C. Building 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
sakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














FARINA 


Giood “FARINA” connection desired 


with spring wheat mill. 
tablished business. 


Have an es- 


JAMES P. CURRY 


510 No. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 





3940 So. Union Avenue 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Buyers and Shippers 


of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 
Brokers 


411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 

















Dependable Service for 


Particular Millers 


Future Orders Solicited 


Let us select 
your wheat 
requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 


140 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








QUALITY FLOUR 
Cc. W. DILWORTH 
540 Roscoe St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 


La Budde Feed & GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 
505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


2036 Virginia Park 
DETROIT, MICH. 




















KELLY-ERICKSON CO., FLOUR BROKERS 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, and Chicago, Illinois 











THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 


“BRAWN whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE’ ’ Bread Builder 














JOHN E. KoERNER & Co. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A 
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NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 








PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
pomEstic KFT OUR 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


EXPORT 


NEW YORK 








JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


REYNIER VAN EverA COMPANY oe 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Quality FLOUR 
° - and Price 
Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. Members New York Produce Exchange 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager NEW YORK CITY 








EpGar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 


FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


ANTET) 4.1 § KANSAS and 
WANTED A-l) RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 
NEW YORK 


American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 11 Broadway 








NEW YORK 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 





[ FLOUR BROKER’ | 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK CITY 











-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD E, STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


GrEorGE W.VAN Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 











A ARELIABLE 
MEDIUM 


W" SIMPSON 


OMAND,N.Y. 





J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Spring, Hard and Soft 
Winter, Rye 
Flours and Semolinas 


NEW YORK 


Direct Mill 
Representative 











411 Produce Exchange 








PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 














AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 








SIMPSON.HENDEE & COINC. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 








HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 























YORK 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CrTy, Mo. Cable Address: 
BuFFALo, N.Y. “States,”’ Philadelphia 























KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 
(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 








FLOURadOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Putiaperputa, Pa. 








FL OUR and Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 


DAWSON & SEAVER 


FEED See fo 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 





We are buyers of all ‘grades. 





Send samples. Quote prices. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 

















ange 





AY 


im 





Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


Pie 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FTLOUR povesric 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














pare of A. H. Brown & Bros. 


FEED FLOUR 


of all kinds MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Established 1891 


JOHN F. KRIEG David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 


Broker FLOUR 
Grain—Flour—Feed ; 
Independent ; 214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Life Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 














W.G. PHILLIPS 
ROBERT M. PEEK EDWARD M. PEEK 


LILLIE & CO. 


Flour Brokers PEEK BROS. 
cha wae ait cain FLOUR 


this market. - , 
NASHVILLE, TENN. SSETESS GOGH, AOE. 

















NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 


















Dry Skim Milk 
For Poultry Feeds, 
Too! 













































UST as the dairyman wants dry skim 

milk in his ready-mixed calf feeds, 
so the poultry raiser seeks it in the feeds 
he buys for his growing chicks and lay- 
ing pullets. 


Through the poultry journals he has 
been informed of dry skim milk’s re- 
markable properties. He knows that it 
is desirable not only as a wholesome 
feed ingredient, but also that milk, in 
some form, is the only known control 
for that costly poultry scourge, coc- 
cidiosis. 


The feed dealer and his customer will 
find that dry skim milk is equal or su- 
perior to dried buttermilk. Dry skim 
milk contains the same milk proteins, 
milk sugar and milk minerals without 
having been subjected to the fermenta- 
tion process incidental to cream ripen- 


ing. 


Full information about the use of dry 
skim milk as a calf or poultry feed in- 
gredient is available at the address 
below. Write today for tested and in- 
dorsed mixtures and facts about dry 
skim milk. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
160 North LaSalle Street, Room 719-D 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





y 


Bulletins 201, 202, and 301 
tell in condensed form all 
about the use of dry skim 
milk in feeds. Dealers will 
be interested. Request free 
copies today. 
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Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 


We Buy pats akties ie [ LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN | 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DON C. GRAHAM fr PERFORMANCE AND SATISFACTION 


FLOUR DistincTivE QUALITY AND FLAvor 
KANSAS CITY 




















Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 

















Domestic MILuinGc Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 


J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 











Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 





Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, etc. 


Your Letterhead 
ENGRAVED 


is like putting 














A. LAIRD GOODMAN 
Flour and Feed 


914 Marquette Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


a new suit of 
Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades — from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


clothes on your 
personal repre- 


sentative. 








FRANK H. BLopGertr, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WISs. 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 


Winter Wheat with a few bakers and The 
FLOURS pret Ante A ntl " - 
National Engraving (o. 


age representation, 
306 Sixth Ave. So. Minneapolis 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 





L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 


201 Postal Building 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 


In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 











The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
ee errr cere ree 0 0c c cob, 992,372 
CAens BUN TRA). Dhak scenes 0csnnneeeseres 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 








Pure Rye Flour \yomex%2 Fisher & Fallgatter, ‘47°: 


pure winter rye flour. Ask for sample and quotations 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 








Samples and quotations 
sent on request 
THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 











23-25 BEAVER STREET 


F. H. PRICE & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Millers visiting New York are invited to call and use 
the Facilities of our office. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 





Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


CAR of TEM 
Controlled Cleaning 
New methods—all steel machines— 
smooth rotary motion—no 
dust collectors. 


CARTER- MAYHEW MFG. CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











708-9 Mutual Building 





Jones-HerreLsaATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry, Missourt 








Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 


216 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








A-C FEED 


For Every Need 


All A-C Feeds are prepared exactly 
in accordance with the published re- 
sults of Scientific Research Work in 
the Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tions of America. 

Our Feeds are the Best that Science 
and Practical Men can produce. 

We guarantee that in making A-C 
Feeds we use only Pure Grains, Min- 
erals and Protein Concentrates neces- 
sary to make them the best feeds for 
production purposes. 


Feeds That Bring Results 


A-C Dairy Ration 
A-C Calf Meal 
Monarch Dairy Feed 
A-C Poultry Feeds 
A-C Scratch Feed 
A-C Chick Developer Feed 
A-C Baby Chick Feed 
A-C Egg Producer 
Monarch Scratch Feed 
No. 2 Feed Corn and Oats 
No. 2 Chop Feed 
A-C Hog Meal 


Correspondence With Live Feed Dealers 
Invited. We havea line of Feeds that will 
give your patrons satisfaction, and bring 
you good returns—and steady trade. 
Wisconsin MILLING Co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 














) 


». 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘“Fiaxky,"’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgeacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘'Coventry,"’ London 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
OrFices: THE Bavtic, St. Mary AXE 
LONDON, E. C., 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘FEasTanco,"’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 
GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ecuarr,’’ London 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiovur for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


| M. STanNaRD F. T, CoLuins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


| LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘“THANEHOOD,’’ London 


Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane } 
| LONDON,E.C. | 


Cable Address: ‘‘LyNDsELL,"’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address | 
“ToOoMITOOM”’ “TooMITOOoM”’ 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘'GyrosEr”’ 


- 
REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


{ 
| M. KOSMACK & CO. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘"KosMACK,"’ Glasgow 


| FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
| 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘"GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 








T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. | THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 








Cable Address: ‘‘Mrp1ILu,’’ London Mrinn., U.S.A. 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 


Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘“ALKERS,”’ London 





WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘'ByRNE,"’ Dublin 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 





ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


Cable: “‘PoLLock,”’ Belfast HULL AND GLASGOW 


*PILLSBURY,”’ Dublin 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘MippLIN@s,’’ London 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 

LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘““BuTTIFANT,”’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: ““FREDKOS,” Belfast 





DAVID MALONE 


FLOUR IMPORTER 


| 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
| Cable Address: 
Cable Address: “Roma” | “ALONE,” Dublin 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘“WINTER,"’ London 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ° 


93 Hope St., GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiuip,’’ Dundee 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
PER COPY, $12.50 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


Established 1874 


| S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD, 
| IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


| 67 Hope Street 


Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 
“RUNCIE” 


ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: 
““FLouR,"’ Leith 


Correspondence solicited 
Advances on consignments 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 


| FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambérs GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 


Cable Address: “EGMONT 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: “Rostin,” Glasgow 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. ©. 


Also at BristoL, SOUTHAMPTON, HuLL, BeLFrast, DUBLIN and CoRK 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Large Trade in Germany, AMSTERDAM 
“HESLENFELD,” Amsterdam 


Ozecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Oable Address: *‘DELiGut,"’ Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S.A 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C., 2 
Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELFastT 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 


Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 


SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cable Address: 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


“OsIECK,’’ Amsterdam 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrprum,”’ Utrecht 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


““WITBURG” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: 
“WITBURG” 


Established 1868 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





J. TAS EZN 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 


Cable Address: **TassIaANo” 








NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 


Cable Address: Singel 72 
““NIEVAK’ ‘AMSTERDAM 


WALD TEFKE HELSINGFORS 
° FINLAND 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 
Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE” 


M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘“ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, 3 Minneapolis, Minn. 





SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 


(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 
We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 


Cables: ''FINNISHTRADE” 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-—Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘"CARMIBOEK” 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 

Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 
Cable Address: ‘“HorKo” 


Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, A BC 5th, 6th 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘‘ERNSTWENDT”’ 


Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MaTLUCH"” 








THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 


N. V. atime v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes use: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 





N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN Cc. L. KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR 

Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 

Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B CO 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBAR,’’ Hongkong 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘'CLEO" AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIR.ZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


ALFRED RABL 


MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 'SIRENE” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ‘““VWEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘'VEEMESTA” 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 
Bankers: per tee Handel Maatschappij 


Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 


Cable Address: ““SERFATY,”’ Gibraltar 








Agency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: “SEMOLINA”’ 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“INTEREST,” Rotterdam 





Cable Address: 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘‘OTTOMADSEN”’ Samples and offers solicited 








Cable Address: “Bautica” 


GUSTAV KRUGER 


HAMBURG 24 


Established 1858 


WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 





J@RGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 


’ 


RUD. MADSEN 
IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 


OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 


Cable Address: ‘“KoRNMOD’ 
Head Office: AARHUS 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 


Cable Address: “RimPav” 











F. V. HARTZ 


COPENHAGEN OSLO FLOUR AGENT 
HELSINGFORS 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 
FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 
13 Norre Farimagsgade 
Cable Address: Head Office: 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


“GLADIATOR” COPENHAGEN 





HENRIK HAFSTAD GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


. HAMBURG 
ty IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
| FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 


all Central Europeun Countries 


Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 


BERGEN, NORWAY ““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 


CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL FLOUR GRAIN FEED 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS Gatien, sitiinini: *iiuiuan 
OSLO, NORWAY ; - : 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 








CHR. ANGELL 


Established 1876 





Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


GEORG PETERSEN 
FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 
Cable Address: ‘‘PkOFITABLE,” Berlin 








LOKEN & CO. A/S | S. JUERGENS & CO.,LTD. 


Established 1871 OSLO MILLERS’ AGENT 
References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 





NILS G. NIELSEN A/S MERCATOR 


COMMISSION AGENT FLOUR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Excellent Sales Organization OSLO, NORWAY 





First class references OSLO | Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Cable Address: ‘‘CopEx”’ | or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 








THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 
DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 


References: Northwestern Miller | 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo | Cables: 


Cable Address: “ToRSIG, OSLO” | ‘SYNBOR” 


a 
ROBYNS FRERES 
(Formerly EUGENE M. JANSSENS & Co.) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17 rue des Tanneurs, 
ANTWERP 








Cable Address: “CosMo” and “MOBIL” 


M. DIZENGOFF 
IMPORT AND EXPORT AGENT, 
INSURANCE, SHIPPING 
Head Office: JAFFA, PALESTINE 


Branches: Haifa, Beirut and Jerusalem 
Cables: “EASTAGENCY” 


Established 1899 | 
| 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 











REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 








Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U.S. A. 
REPRESENTING 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Villar & Company, Inc. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 
Cable Address: *‘VILLARINC”’ 











Jose A. Secola & Co. 


Cable Address: “‘REMEMBER,’’ SAN JUAN 
Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 


CLES TONE eo. 
é. 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 


A 1931 University @ 
CableAddress: ““ASECOLA’’ SAN JUAN, P.R, Avenue ST. PAUL 

















“Midasiiaios “Tiiusieations 
Advertising “Illustrations Yy 


en ees po. ine Etchings 
~~.Color Engravings ~~ 
St j 
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JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Processes, Methods and Machinery 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof M: illing and Elevator 
Plants 














MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burra.o, N. Y. 
1925 
2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Oh. Wichita, Flour Mills Co, 
OWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
ONE MILLION BUSHELS 


‘CAPACITY, 2500 BBLS. 











“Versatile 


An easily worked flour—one adapted 
to all trade uses. 


Dependable 


Its uniform quality adds a thousand- 
fold to its popularity. 











Eastern Kepresentatives 

DECKER-ELLIS Co., Davis B. Sprers & Co, 

Produce Exchange, New York, 287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
W. W. Swit, A. M. SEIBERT, 

Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 
ELLIOTT hk pee E Co., Harry D. GaArst, 

Bluefield, W. Huntington, W. Va. 
C.J.  vwcte hada ‘& Co., H. B. SCANLAND, 

407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo, Bluefield, W. Va. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., H.C, HAGERMAN, 

Cumberland, Md, Mt. Bethel, Pa. 

H. W. DipsB.e, Middleport, N. Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Brirr Co., Asheville, N. C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga, 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 





J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 


J.J, VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 








An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is H ALSTE AD 
‘“WESTERN STAR” BOSS 


Milled in the Heart of Jim Dandy Crystal 
the Best Wheat Country 


‘Ghe Western Star Mill Co. meen ng & Seeeter Go. 

















Strong, dry, uniform, economical. 


Such flour cannot be made by a 
mill that does not have the won- 
derful wheat resources possessed 
by this one. 


F LQ UJ R Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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folk, Va, 





ASY to buy, quick to sell, certain to please. 
D PRINCE JOHN has been on the market but 
a few months. No flour ever before won fine and 


al far reaching quality reputation so quickly. 


}| 8 
= 


THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFices: 309 Dwicut BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CABLE AppDRESs: “MONARCO” 


CAPACITY NOW BEING INCREASED TO 5,000 BARRELS 
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IS KING 
New ERA MILLING ‘Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


You cannot make a better rule for your business 

than to associate with it, permanently, such a 

flour as “KANSAS DIAMOND.” 

We will check enthusiastic users per barrel sold 

with any brand in the world. & & 


® » “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. @ 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


¢¢ DH DH} Srccowntey’ctewirons > @  Y TSQOOOBUSHELS @ © 


“Lassen’s Perfection” is sold,—and 
bought,—with confidence. 


More Bread with Less Flour, Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Better Bread with Less [Pffort."’ Made in Kansas 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


O4]DS xansas BESTE TOR” 











THE CONSOLIDATED) FLOUR MILLS, CO) 


HUTCHINSON, 


3,500 Barrels Daily 


“IL ANSAS FS est 


the best wheat country, 


Four splendid mills in the heart of 
grinding 


choice Turkey wheat into flour of 


unsurpassed quality — — 


That is what we offer you. 


KANSAS 





















Williamson’s 
Best, 


an extra short 


patent 





3 


Kansas flours 


The 


Winner, 


a 
winner for 


bakers 


Two superb, country-milled 


Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











a ey @acunny 
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More loaves 
to the Barrel 


Better Bread’ 





Sep ° 


























of unsurpassed quality. 


COMBINEDS™ > 
DAILY CAPACITY 
6) 1700 BARRELS 





W.A. Chain, M anager, 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 


‘Wts Better Hour 
¥ | ~for Baker 
Y4 4 Grocer, Jobber” 


j THE a ANSAS WHEAT 
| Se | 
a. 7 


THE NEW SEASON IS AT HAND 
These two mills at the very center 
of the world’s best bread wheat field 
are prepared to supply you with flour 
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1I5OO BARRELS CAPACITY 








“Old Squire” Says: 


Many a flour starts out with a high quality aim, 

And then yields to the force of price competition and be- 
comes medium quality or worse. 

It takes vision to make a brand good in the beginning and 
courage to keep it good. 

This brand was visioned as of high quality. 

It will remain that way even if the mill has to shut down. 
No medium quality “OLD SQUIRE” ever will be produced. 


JOHN H. MOORE, PresipeNt~ GM.LOWRY, SECRETARY 


Oye MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 


CKansas City, USA 


ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

















lilo 





INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 
sm ..y” Short Patent ‘“BONITA’’ Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS CORP ANS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S 


“Betsy’s Best” - 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 








Millers of Quality Flour 











“KEYSTONE” 

For the Family 
“EXCELSIOR” 

For the Baker and Family 
“GABEL’S BEST” 

Special Bakers’ Patent 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 





ace SAE SRT sd 


When quality 
calls— When 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 
wy 


“Utility” 
“Phe 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


° _ Sano, KANSAS * 














Milled from Best Quality 
Kansas Wheat Only 











“Gooch’s Best” 





Superior quality 
—to make all 
baked things 


better. 9 6 ‘SUN KIST 9 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 








OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 




















It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


“TELEGRAM” 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 





Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturme Co., Inman, Kan. 





SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 











The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 








SLOGAN sireng on 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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Day in, day out; year in, year 
out, dealers are making business 


growth 


increased profits 


with this flour. 


If you are dissatisfied with your 
present accounts, give a trial to 


“EL, RENO’S BEST.” 


June 8, 1927 


1,000 Barrels 





ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, wn on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 
Golden Glory {imnating quality. 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 





“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 





BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family Trade 


ALGOMA bikers 


BLAIR MILLING CO. 


1,800 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 





NEBRASKA'S FINEST MILL 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 




















AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 








BUSHELS 
STORAGE 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Mid-West 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Mary Sunshine 











SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 











“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 


























Not the Whole Thing, But the 
First Thing, is Good Flour. 
Be Assured of It 
with 
AMERICAN ACE 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
= 7 





THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO 


KANSAS CTO 
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KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills | a 

















0. 


in the 
wheat 
virgin 


dress 
; ” 
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“White Crest 


— Selorfect hour 


Steadfast in its extraordinarily high 
quality, WHITE CREST never 


fails to give complete satisfaction. 





LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 








J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 





























O KOA 
~ NOR WATE 
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ia a George H Hunter, President ~ CManufacture rs of Quality Flour since 1877 





cA Time- Tested Certainty — 


and its popularity has been extended to far-away markets. 


It is a flour faithful to its ideals, — 
ideals proven over a period of fifty years. 














When Kansas was known as a frontier state, this mill furnished flour 
to the settlers. Because it was good flour, it grew with the population. 
Today, Hunter’s “Cream” supplies the descendants of those pioneers, 








SAB 
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‘ROBINS DEST 


Means fewer worries for the flour dealer 
or distributor. 


No flour will sell itself; it must have 
aggressive policies behind it, but some 
flours are more easily sold than others. 


ROBIN’S BEST is one of them. 





ope 
ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 
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ESTABLISHED 1877 


In some flours, quality is relative, 
better or worse than others. 


-FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


they are merely 


In VELVET, qual- 


ity is positive,—an exact measure, regardless of 
everything and of everybody else. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








‘Thoro-Bread’’ 
The Perfect Flour 


It is easy to sell the first 
car of any flour; those who 
try THORO-BREAD 
find it merits their con- 
tinued patronage. 


Arnold Milling Co. 


STERLING, KANSAS 








Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 

Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 


PROSE OOOH OH OD: 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 





No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 








Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
rowing demand. 


Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: ‘‘IMPERIAL”’ 











Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 

Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 


WILLIS NORTON & CO 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 











“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mill at Marysville, Kansas 


“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 








Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 




















Sa! 








.CEDRO 


UR 
MADE IN KANSAS 


_»» MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


4 “SY  MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 
a wbiwutD 





D ee 
(‘Desigus_. 


/, 


‘Sunny Boy”’ 


A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade. 


Tue Inventor Frour Mruts Co. 





jor the | | 


304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, Zi 





ee “19 V 0 fl 
Old Trail” =.” 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 





“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 











—Mitting trade! 


Lectin VATA Gl 
| | 709: u SO. 5% St Wntinneapolis | 


So ————— 


“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 











OCCIDENT TERMINAL 
GRAIN ELEVATORS LOCATED AT DULUTH.MINN. 


DESIGNED AND BuiLt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CHIRE “PROOF -YYULL ‘BUILDINGS 





FLour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 
Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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VICTOR A. CAIN, Presipext ARTHUR S. CAIN, Vice-Pres. anp Treas. 








IRMLY anchored in 

fine Kansas wheat, 
good milling and good 

merchandising. 





It gives high value for every 
dollar it costs. 


The CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 











“PLAINSMAN” 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR IS 
STERILIZED and will keep in 
storage for a long, long time. 


Develops no bugs. 


HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























| BOSS PATENT 


iS 

6 The satisfactory thing, to us, is 
4 that gains in sales aiter a buyer 
c switches to “Boss Patent” do not 
GC) represent a brief spurt, but are 
ms permanent and continuous. 

ie There is a difference in flour! 
9) 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 








CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


























ATCHISON, KANSAS 
VA QEOKM OL OXON OZLOLOLOROFOX 

















Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 

MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 

MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 

MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 


Branch Office: : _ 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 
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Hampton Roads Quebec 


A.C. FETTEROLYF, Vice President 
1 Broadway, New York 

T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LEYLAND LINE 


Ocean fre 
S€ELVICe —— ia American Ships 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES —“innesPolis, Minn. 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
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ight Ship your Flour 


Avoid Delay! 


HERE’S no delay when you 
ship by International Mercan- 
tile Marine. A fleet that aggre- equipped for handling shipments of flour from 


gates more than a million tons American ports to all parts of the world. 
offers sailings almost daily. 


There are 104 ships to fill every~ 


MONG the lines operated for the United 
States Shipping Board are several especially 


The ships operated by these lines will carry your 


104 Ships need—fast transatlantic mail lin- flour cargoes promptly and efficiently to their des- 
More Than a ers, the largest and fastest ships in | tinations, and by utilizing them you will have the 
Million Tons New York to California Service, satisfaction and security that come from shippin 
an Ween? special freighters of various types. Pap Se ‘ PPIng 
ears ; our exports under the American flag. 
Experience IMM freight service operates with y P 8 
Warld.wide the smooth efficiency that comes These services afford shippers an exceptional op- 
in S from 56 years of experience. Your siiniaiiliae tase Sindee d PE a Tel 
readies, shipments are handled with care | P y Pe a oe eee , 
Frequent and skill. Because of the high rat- | and to give added impetus to their foreign trade. 
Sailings i of these ships you secure the | Furthermore, they are under the direction of ex- 
Rae ree WOR TUITENCS THES. perienced American operators whose advice is bound 
ndividua Ship vi 
ip via LMM. to prove helpful. 
Needs P 
For complete information regarding ships and dates 
Regular Services Between of sailing, write for Schedule of Sailings, a compre- 
L , eae 
se Se ae Aamwery hensive publication issued to assist the shipper 
Philadelphia Houston and cawenguel Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. United States Shipping Board 


Principal Offices : 


1 D.noas wa. Merchant Fleet Corporation 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 
I. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 


1100 Locust Street, 314 Second Ave., South 


St. Louis, Mo. 437 Board of Trade Bldg 


Kansas City, Mo. 





WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 19th & B Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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For Rates and other information 
apply to 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
















Fee: freight and partic mlazs apply 
ew York, to Funch, Edye & Co., Inc. 
At Philadelphia, to 8. L. Burgess & Co 
Lafayette Building. 


Keyser Building. 
At Boston, to A Lombard’s Sons. 





. REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


lee te "York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 





At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 


At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& Bhipping © '©., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg 
At Chicago, . L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. La Balle St. 


I-AMERICAN 


pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 





Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 

Special attention given to prompt 


forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 
dinavian Ports. 











BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 








Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Per Copy $12.50 








F. V. CAESAR 
Traffic Counselor 


Transit Accounts a Specialty 


420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 





Route your shipments 
care of 


Great Lakes 
Transit 
Corporation 











When does a mill 
become an abatable 
nuisance? 


Tus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 


SPS wOn C9450 4S BAN Ones 1927 
The Northwestern Miller. 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me.............. copies 


of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


..Charge to my account. 
..I enclose check. 





21 freight steamers— unequaled refrigerator 

service—attractive savings under all rail. 

Routes extending from coast to coast in con- 

nection with rail lines. 

Also unexcelled passenger service: Steamers 

JUNIATA, OCTORARA and TIONESTA 

between Buffalo, N. Y., and Duluth, Minn., 

and intermediate ports. 

Communicate with us regarding rates and 
fares—223 Erie Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 























Big—two 


ways 


In SIZE, of course. 
But so big in spirit, 
too, that you are al- 
ways sure of a full 
measure of financial 
service. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis 





Affiliated with 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. 


Combined Resources 
$105,000,000 




















Grain ERNST & ERNST 
[NIAGARA] Cleaners ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
a Rihemadiaty Oo. OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
— >" eMPORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 
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DUFOUR 


BOLTING CLOTH 


- Uniformity . of Aperture . 
_ Smoothness of exture _ 
Strength of 
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Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 


Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
‘and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 




















The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Winter Wueat Fiour 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 















The Emery Thierwechter 
‘ 
Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 
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Ohio Soft W heat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 


Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 
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Soft Wheat Flour Millers 
Exclusively 


E SPECIALIZE in Soft Winter 


Wheat milling, having mills at 
Toledo, Ohio, of 1,000 barrels 


daily capacity and at Mr. Vernon, 
Ohio, of 500 barrels, with addi- 
tional elevator capacity at Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio. 


Therefore we enjoy whatever 
advantages accrue to milling from 
both country and terminal loca- 
tions. We grind selected soft 
winter wheats of this section. 


Our flour has always had a 
high reputation for quality and 
uniformity. Plain and self-ris- 
ing flours. Open for new con- 
nections where not already rep- 
resented. 


The 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 





Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 











Specialized Laboratory 

Service for Millers 
Grain Dealers Bakers 
Feed Manufacturers 

Mid-West Laboratories Co. 

INCORPORATED 

COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The Ansted & Burk Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 
BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
William Tell’s 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for its purpose 















Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 



























Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 





Making Kansas Flour Only 








Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, OHIO 


Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 





BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All Rail and Ex-Lake 


Transit Milling 


The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


Ao UNITED MILLS 


CORPORATION 


GRAFTON, GHIG 











THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


shippers ot LOU R Winter wheat 


Write for Samples and Prices 











Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 
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Exact Weight 
, ‘ 
Scales 
Eighty per cent of millers in this 
country use them because their 
simplified accuracy qualifies any 
class of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk weight in 
fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Recommended for Quality 


HE greatest recommendation of the quality 

of Chase Bags is the large proportion of the 
country’s bag users who put their bag problems 
in our hands for solution. These users know that 
the Chase Bag Company, backed by eighty years 
of experience, is best organized and equipped to 
work out attractive, dependable and economical 
containers, be they of burlap, cotton or paper or 
combinations of these materials. They know 
also that we cannot afford to jeopardize their en- 
dorsement of quality by a single faulty shipment. 
Your packing problems will receive instant atten- 
tion when made known to any Chase Branch or 


Sales Office. 


CHASE BAe Co, 


Branches: 

Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwaukee,Wis. :: Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chase Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn. :: Chase Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chase Bag Co., Goshen, Ind. :«: Chase Bag Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, -Mo. ot Chase Bag Co., Toledo, Ohio * 

Chase Bag Co., New Orleans, La. 


Sales Offices: 
New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston. 
Affiliated Company THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY hazgrin Falls, Ohio 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 


































































































BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

59 Mark Lano, London, E. C. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN— Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
HENRY Haun, Superintendent 





Cable Address: 
H. J. Parrainer, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnots, Vice President 


Rosert E. Srerume, Editor 
Carrot K. Micuener, Managing Editor 
Joun 





Tuomas A. Gairri, Circulation Manager 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barrey,C. F. G. Rarxes, WaLtrer QuackENnBUSH 


EDITORIAL § STAFF 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


““PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


Rosert E. Srerume, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 

Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 

L. C. Wien, Cashier 


Rosert T. Beatrry, Northwestern Editor 
A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 


P. Bropericx, Asst. News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 

TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 

FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. p A = f= in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class, 





Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Indianapolis, Ind..... 936 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1002 


Acme-Evans Co., 
Acme Milling Co., 


Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa...........-. 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
WE. cccccccccccccccccccccccecccccces 947 
Aetna Mills, “Wellington, Kansas....... 1000 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
AtHerte, GOR. cocccccescccecccvcccccs 947 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 993 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio....... 1008 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
»  SVPeerTTrrTrerrreevrrrrrerrrrrr re 926 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Tote, MO. cccccccccccccecccccccceces 


American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 991 

American Flour Corporation, New York, 


Whe Be ccccccccccsscsscscccccescccecce 990 
American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 
TORRE cecccccccccccscseccccccccvevecs 1004 


American Teléphone & Telegraph Co... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 948 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway.........s++. 995 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 


RiOUte, Me. ccccccccccescesccscccvcces 949 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 1008 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohlo....... 989 
Areese Co., New York, N. Y.........+.-+ 990 
Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 

GEE, TEBMGRS ciccccccseccsecccccecescces 998 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 983 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas... . 1004 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirus, 

GIOCSS ccccccvccccccecoccesccsceveces 994 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 938 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas............ 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, IIl........ 949 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 942 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 995 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland........ 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 

_ le careers 987 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 1004 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York, 

Tee Be ececescvcccccevcecceesecseveces 1007 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 993 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 995 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 938 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, PhiladePphia..... 991 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

BONE, GEO. cocnccecccvescvcccvesecese 1012 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 943 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 

es BOOM, SOM oc cccndsrcccaveedsccess 949 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill.......... 


Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 940 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 


Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 1002 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 1002 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 1002 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 989 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind........ 936 


Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 992 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 990 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 994 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas 
Bravo, Alejandro, 
Rico 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 991 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 943 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 985 


Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 


Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co....1002 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 994 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 990 
Bushnell-Dahiquist Press, Minneapolis.. 942 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England...... 993 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 993 
Cc 
Cacsar, BF. V., Mimmonmpetis. ..ccccccccee 1007 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
TTT TST re ee oeeeee 1005 


worth, Kansas 











Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 

Bootiand .ncccccccccccccsccvecesscces 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 

Fonto, Winnipeg ...ccccccccccccccece 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 94 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 946 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 1002 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 939 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 939 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
AME nccccccccccscccccsosceescscosece 994 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 986 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis...... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 947 


Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 993 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 992 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 984 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1002 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 9 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill............. . 989 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... + 983 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.1002 
Christopher, B. C., & Co., Kansas City, 
BEG. ccccdaccccsevescesesseseceecceses 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......... 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y..... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill.... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 990 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 948 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 948 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 949 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 922, 941 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 983 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 992 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
SON, Kansam ...seseesescece coccccce O09 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland .......... 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 944 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis 949 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, — 993 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, IIll..... eee 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ° coccce O04 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, "Scotiand.... 993 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis.......1008 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo...... 1004 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, IIll..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago. . 1008 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 940 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 941 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon...... 948 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry, James P., Chicago, Ill........... 989 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill....... ee 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. .... eccces 
Davison, C. C., Milling Corp., Geneva, 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y...... 991 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 991 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 


949 
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Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming ......... evccecece 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

U. 8S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 989 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 

Mich, .ccccccccscccccccccece ecccccece 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Th. wccccccces 989 
Dizengoff, M., Jaffa, Palestine.......... 995 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills.... 1004 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 992 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 943 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 989 


Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 994 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 


Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 989 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 933 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
MIMM. ccccccccccccccccccccccocccee 940 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China. 994 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............. 985 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 927 


Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Wag, Wie. cccccccccccecseccceccesss eo. 992 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., ‘st. Louis, Mo. 949 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 942 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 989 
Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 989 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J.. New York, N. Y... 990 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 949 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
GEIR. cccccccccevccecsesccesccsscoccs 1002 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
GH. concccvecssccesnccccoeescees eoose 943 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 942 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla.......... -- 1002 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. 1000 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, st. Paul, 
Minn. ccccccccccccccccccccs eccccccccs 986 
Ernst & Ernst, “Minneapolis eewonee cocee SOG 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ....... cocccccccccocere +++ 930 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 936 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
OHS weccccces 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 1004 


Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 942 
F 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 949 

Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 1008 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.........+++- 988 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 993 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 985 


Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 993 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
pest, HM. Be cocecvcces covcecee O85 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland .........ss.eeeee00- 994 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 992 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 948 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y......- 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 

Helsingfors, Finland ....... oveee 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 

QPOs ....ceeeeee cocccese 988 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 

las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 


995 
985 
1004 


Minneapolis ......eeeeeseeees eeceeeee 1008 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 

BORED cccccccecvecccoceccececocecsse OB 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc. +» New York, 

We. Bs cccvvcsvcccese ° Se cvecsecose 936 


Gal, Charles, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 





Garnham, A., & Co., London, England... 993 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ........ss+se0+ ee 994 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 990 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 987 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 931 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md...... 
George, 8., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 947 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 93 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 949 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co....... e+. 984 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 942 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 998 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal........... 948 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis...... cose 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 992 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 982 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 992 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 1007 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
rillo, Texas ....... 
Green & Gowlett, London, England. cocce 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 94) 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 994 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill........... e 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 1005 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 98°) 


1002 


1000 


Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 990 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway....... 995 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway........... 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 986 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 949 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis..... eee 986 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
tom, KGMGAS .ccccccccccsccccccccccees 996 


Ham, Frank B., & Co., Lta., Toronto... 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 993 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 993 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 993 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y.. oe 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, Ill. 942 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio......1008 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. x... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 99% 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis 942 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 995 


Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng.......... 

Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam....... 994 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 987 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 1002 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 990 


Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., Hast St. Louis, Ill.... 949 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill...... 942 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... a 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... ~ 994 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 

cago and San Francisco........... eee 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York.. 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 991 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 991 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 

oratory, Minneapolis ...... 85 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas oo" -- 1005 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 941 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, IIll......... 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill,...... 949 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 1003 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. ......... 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, “Mich. 983 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind......... 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 996 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas1004 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. ccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccs O04 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
New York, WN. Yu.cccccccccccccccsccce 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 
New York, N. BF. cccccccccccce eocccoed 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. ee 
ossee cocveesCover 868 
Iemert- Hincke “Milling Co., "Kansas City. 928 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
Jaeger, Frank, — Co., Danville (P. 
O. Astico), Wis.. 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y..... oe 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis..... ee 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.........+- 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 
land, Md. eoee 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, i... peccces 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark........+-+ 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ee 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, “Ont. eee 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.. 
Joseph, I. 8S., Co., Ine., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont..... 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway.. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.......- 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill...... ecccece 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 

Kansas ..... e 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, GOR.cccceecs 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 


eee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


eeee 
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992 
993 


942 
994 


985 
989 


989 


- 984 


995 


998 


989 
989 


923 
946 


Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 1000 


Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can......- 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway......-- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
land ccccccccccccces 
Krause & Franco, New "York, Nw Yececee 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn.. 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germaay. eee 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


oeeeee 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn......- 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ...... eoece 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City.. 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill.. 
Lawrenceburg (Ind. ) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland. 
Lenharat, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y.. . 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y....+.++++ 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar. ee 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.. 


Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn........++-+ 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 

Chicago, Ill. . 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway... eeoece 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......+++ 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 

ticello, Ind. .... 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn....... eoee 


eee eee eeteeeeweeeeeee 
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990 


- 991 


940 
939 


942 
989 
990 
993 


993 
990 
991 
995 


939 


945 
988 


. 919 


992 
989 
936 


- 994 


924 


- 994 


990 
990 


995 


936 
994 


Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 1005 


Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 


993 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 936 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1000 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 1003 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 

Winnipeg .....++-+- ee 
McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, i es tor te eaeeer 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McIntosh-Snyder Co., Columbus, Ohio... 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y.....-.- 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo.. 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb.......- 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 


946 


995 
995 


1004 


993 


944 
993 


Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 1008 


Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 


tom, D. GC. ccccccccccccccccsecccce oe 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
Mayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 
RICO cccccecces eocceccccccece 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Lta., London, Eng. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio...... ° 


Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway.... 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Metcalf, John S., Co., Chicago..... eccee 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 

Mo. 


eee emma eee eee eeeeeseee 


940 


*. 988 


936 


995 
993 
921 
995 


947 


994 
949 


950 


Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 995 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio ........ «++. 1008 

Mid-West Milling Co., ‘Abilene, ‘Kansas. 1002 


eeeee * * 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 985 
Minneapolis General Electric Co........- 

Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 929 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 942 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 88 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 995 


Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis... 


Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 941 


Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 997 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, ..cccsccsscccescces ee 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, i.. sense 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown. 984 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. .ccccccccces cocccccscces MOO 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co., ” Kansas City... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. " 1002 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
ter, N. YF. .ccess PYTTTTTT TY eoeeee 985 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 1004 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 943 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 992 


Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 941 
N 
National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 992 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 1005 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, I.. 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas eccccccces 
sf your Flour “Mills” Co. eo Gieten, 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills” Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co.... 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway...... eeee 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........ 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 948 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 938 
Northwestern Consolidated erent ees 

Minneapolis «..cccccccccccccccccccs - 932 
Northwestern Elev. & Min Co., Toledo. - 1008 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.. 
Northwestern Milling woe Little Falls, 

Minn. «+» 940 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, “Minneapolis. . . 1007 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 

BW. Be cocveccccvecce seccccescses Cover 3 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 946 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 1002 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 


991 
996 
941 
934 
985 
995 
994 
936 
995 
946 


eee 


Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 940 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 994 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ......ceeeeceeees 946 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 983 
P 
Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 992 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 949 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 988 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.. 949 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........ 991 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
BO cccece Seceoecssseceseecesecue ose 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
Fayette, Ind. ....... ove Teeveee 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co. 948 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich.. 983 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 
Detroit, Mick. .cccccccccccccccccccces OB 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 989 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 995 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl........ 949 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 943 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis...... eae 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 936 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 988 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 993 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 918 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 925 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 984 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, III. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 949 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont...........6. 947 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. Waitsbure, 
WHO, 5:0:0'5 0.56.0 005.080280 008600008 948 
Price, F. H., & Co., New VOR. .cvcsccce 992 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York.. 990 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 929 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 942 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo...... ccccccee O49 
Pynch, B. A., Co., Minneapolis....... aes 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill...... evces 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 
R 
Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 994 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 983 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 989 


INDEX—CONTINUED 








Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 


Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 993 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 984 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 985 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London... 993 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa......... 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 993 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 989 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 941 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 917 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
waeukee, Wis. .ccccccccccccccccsccces 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling GOiecccccces 938 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
Wie, ccccccccccccccccccscesesecsecces 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 989 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
BIO, MAR. cccccccccccccccvcccccccce 944 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill..... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 1007 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 995 
Riverside CoGe@ wccccccccccccccccccccces 949 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 943 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas...1003 


Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 995 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 991 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo....1001 
Rodriguez, no nentacoes Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico ..... ° eccccccccs eecccece 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y TTT 990 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill............+. 989 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 1004 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 987 


Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 1000 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 993 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 994 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis... 920 
S 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ......cccccececees coos 944 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills....... ees 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 940 
Sarantis Freres, Pirwus and Salonica. 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., rere Kan- 
sas . PTETTTTTTITT TTT TTT TTT Tree --- 1004 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin eesccece 995 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 949 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 1007 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 989 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 989 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill...... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
Lottie, Me. ccccccccccccesecccces cocce 987 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Ill.. 988 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 949 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
p tT SPTTTITITITITT ITT TTT 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 
RICO cccccccccccccecs seccccccccccces e- 995 


Security Flour Mills Co., "Abilene, Kansas 909 


Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 994 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 993 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 986 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 1002 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 989 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 995 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

MOGB, ccccccccccccsccccccces coe 991 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. aks coeee 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 986 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kanaas City, Mo. ccccccccccccccccccce 987 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 990 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 990 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 936 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 990 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 1008 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 993 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 993 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

Ont. coccees weccccccccccccccces ° 
Somly6, Eugen, & ‘Co, Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 949 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 948 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 990 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 948 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 939 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 984 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 993 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

TE, De ccvcccccccccscccccccccsceccenccs 988 
States Flour Mills Co. » Philadelphia, Pa. 991 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Eme., Bt. TOUS, Mews ccccccccccsececces 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 989 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 988 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

TD 6.o 0-40 6 0060000 6008%h008 994 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 935 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 990 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 946 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass..... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

SGM THOME cecccccssccccececcescsces 992 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 

T 
Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 990 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 994 


Tasker & Co., London, England........ . 





Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., 
Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 995 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 985 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 942 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y........+. 1007 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 1008 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 1000 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 


Oak Harbor, 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 988 
U 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 987 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 983 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Mam., Canada .ccccccsccccccsccccccces 943 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 1008 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C............ 1006 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 985 
V 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
Work, N. Zo cccccccccccccccccscccvece 990 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 947 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 94 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
WONARS ccccccccccvccceseccccccsccseses 994 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 990 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 990 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 943 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 994 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 985 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 995 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland... 994 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 983 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 994 
W 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 940 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 990 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 991 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
HEARGRS cc ccccccccccccccccecccceeceees 1000 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla | 
Walla, Waal. .occccccccscccccccsccces 949 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 937 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
TEANBRS ccc ccccccccccccccccescccccecce 1004 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 1008 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ..nccccccccccccccccece 948 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover a 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 


BOOMER, Tih. cccccccccccsvccccecesvececs 989 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland.. 993 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 983 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 941 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis...... 989 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 983 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 940 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 994 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 946 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

DOPOMG, GOs cccccessscovcccceveccccs 945 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 941 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 996 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 995 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 

VEn Cd edereccrssveccessverseneseoenes 992 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co........... 992 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 990 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....1000 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 996 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

We BOD cccccccececcscceccasecese 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 987 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 993 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 1008 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 999 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 993 


Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 1004 


Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 946 
Winter Bros., London, England........ 993 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 992 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 991 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 994 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 984 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 1002 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 947 


Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 993 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 945 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y....1008 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 986 
Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 

Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, Ill.... 989 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y..... + 990 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.....1004 


Ziebold Flour Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 949 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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Flour Bags 
Built for the Purpose 


‘OHERE is more difference in cotton flour oa than the eye 
can see. Bags may look alike, but act quite differently. 


Bemis Cotton Flour Bags are made of cloth woven in the Bemis 
mills. Each construction is designed for the particular size of bag 
it is used for. Each has a high strength standard set for it and 
each must pass that tanduet 


Greater strength is the fundamental of “Bemis Quality” in 
cotton bags. 


Sell More of your ‘flour through Bemis Better Bags 


COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE BROOKLYN 
MINNEAPOLIS INDIANAPOLIS / N : WINNIPEG BUFFALO 
OMAHA MEMPHIS | a \ HOUSTON . WICHITA 
WARE SHOALS, S.C. 


NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY i PEORIA 
) + “ , fa Pi 




















